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NOTES ON EARLY ALLEGORY 


The need of a good history of allegory is great, not only for 
purposes of literary history but for a clear understanding of 
important movements of thought. So long as such a foundation 
is omitted, literary critics are liable to make unsound judgments 
concerning the value of allegory and the fit occasions to employ 
it. We are unjust if we condemn allegory as a whole! because 
many allegories have not been written by mastefs. Again, 
we should lack historical perspective if we should fail to recog- 
nize that numerous allegories have been composed for particular 
occasions,? and have faced as little assurity of permanent 
esteem as have most odes of poets laureate. Allegory is not to 
be facilely rejected on the ground that it is a product of either 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance. 

Much has been written about separate allegories and specific 
allegorical themes, but too little on the history of the theory 
of allegory. Important elements in our understanding of 
allegory are the views which medieval writers expressed about 
it and the tradition of earlier practice which influenced their 
successive performances. It can hardly suffice for us to declare 
the gusto with which many authors of the Middle Ages em- 
ployed allegory. Accordingly, the present paper assembles and 
interprets facts connected with the theory and practice of 
allegory.* 

1 The well-known observations which Lessing made on personification and 
allegory in poetry and other arts occur in his Laokoon, X and XI. A convenient 
place to consult in this matter not only Lessing but Herder (Erstes Waldchen, 
VIII) is the edition of W. G. Howard (New York, 1910). 

2 Elegies and epithalamia are examples of occasional poems. Though 
many allegorical elegies were written, especially in older French, not many had 
the excellencies of Chaucer’s Boke of the Duchesse; just as many pastoral elegies 
lack the permanent merits of Lycidas. The same holds true for marriage hymns, 
whether “humanistie’”’ or allegorical; not all have won the praise of Spenser’s 
Epithalamion (or his Prothalamion) or of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, if the 
latter be actually adapted to the life of Richard IT. 

® Views of allegory by critics familiar with the Middle Ages may be found 
in C. H. Grandgent, Dante (New York, 1916), pp. 244 ff., 270 ff., and The 
Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics (Cambridge, 1917), pp. 67 ff.; J. F. Genung, A Guidebook 
to the Biblical Literature (Boston, 1919), pp. 91-92; G. Saintsbury, A History 
of Criticism, 3 vols. (New York, 1900-4), I, pp. 10-12; J. A. Symonds, “Nature 
Myths and Allegories,” Essays Speculative and Suggestive, 3d ed. (London), 
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Knowlton 


I 


I wish to group the Greek (or classical) sources for the use 
of allegory, then to speak of the Oriental sources, part of which 
were Christian, and then to consider several means for explaining 
the theory of allegories of the church, including those of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Saintsbury has greatly emphasized a Greek tendency toward 
allegory, especially in the criticism of Homer and in the method 
of Plato. On account of mythology and of shift in moral stand- 
ards, the works of Homer succumbed to the need to rationalize 
that befell those who wished to defend him during the critical 
period of the Pre-Socratics. What had been acceptable could 
then be accepted only on other interpretation. Subsequently, 
Plato‘ had a share in founding allegory. In the first place, his 
doctrine of ideas in itself led to the discerning of hidden or 
deeper meanings behind the appearance of things. Hence, 
wherever his doctrines were adopted or wherever views were 
developed from foundations essentially of this type,—as in the 
theories of Philo the Jew, the Neo-Platonists, the Stoics, the 
gospel of John, and Paul’s doctrine of faith—we have a sus- 
ceptibility to allegory. The resemblance of Plato’s hypothesis 
to religion lay in the adumbration of a permanent reality 
behind tangible, visible, and more or less changeable things, 
and as a consequence in the development of a theory of ethics. 





pp. 300 ff.; J. R. Lowell, “Chaucer,” Literary Essays, vol. III (Boston, 1890), 
pp. 361 ff. A number of volumes of the Z.Z.T.S. are rich in investigation of 
sources. E. A. Poe, Works, vol. XIII, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), in 
criticizing Hawthorne (and The Pilgrim’s Progress) denounces allegory. Cf. 
Ida Langdon, Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (New Haven, 1924), pp. 
148-50, 231-32. E. Elster, Prinsipien der Literaturwissenschaft, 2 vols. (Halle, 
1897-1911), I, pp. 369 ff., 409 ff. (II, pp. 106 ff.; 147 ff.), discussing allegory and 
symbolism. Cf. an eighteenth-century explanation by Hugh Blair, Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Letires (Philadelphia, 1856), pp. 168-69. The article by 
J. Geffcken, “Allegory, Allegorical Interpretation,” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics is very valuable, even if a little too positive about Hesiod. 
One might challenge also two statements: “The assertion that piety is the 
mother of allegorical explanation is entirely correct,” and “The true alle- 
gorist .... has a fixed system.” 

*R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, 2d ed. 
(Oxford, 1915), pp. 180 ff., finds Plato different from most of the Greeks because 
of his mysticism and his method of employing ‘myths.’ 
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Naturally, therefore, in a time when a dual meaning was cur- 
rently found in the universe, allegory was a step easily adopted 
by those Church Fathers who found it more or less congenial or 
necessary to reconcile the doctrines of pagan philosophy with 
Christian views. The document of “Dionysius, the Areopagite”’ 
is an example of the attitude of union which resulted in a 
pantheon of angels and which persisted in its influence well 
beyond the establishment of the Renaissance. John Erigena 
was influenced by Dionysius and himself affected the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

Secondly, Plato employed myths, which resemble allegories, 
and also metaphors capable of expansion into allegory. Two 
examples are famous: the metaphor of the chariot in the 
Phaedrus, and the myth of Ur in the Republic. Both suggest 
(with the weight of authority) expansion into allegory. Further- 
more, the Timaeus, which was well known to the Middle Ages, 
has been deemed a myth of the philosophic type. The first 
and the third examples were especially influential in medieval 
writings. 

Other Greek influence may be indicated by reference to the 
famous statuary of the A potheosis of Homer, which is held to 
have been executed by Archelaos about 150-100 B.c. It shows 
a tendency to render the abstract by concrete images; among the 
‘‘personages’’ attendant on the ceremonies are: Poetry, History, 
Tragedy, Fidelity, Memory, Physis, Virtue, Wisdom, the 
Muses.® Possibly there is significance in the fact that about this 
time Greece was absorbed into the Roman empire. 

In literary style® the inclination to use metaphor has been 
studied in classical writers especially. The Romans tended to 
personify abstractions. At first sight the study of the develop- 
ment of prose style from Cicero to Seneca and Tacitus might 
appear simple. We are told that the style of Cicero has much 
of the “Asiatic,’”’? and accordingly we might expect use of 


* Earlier Greek approaches to this may be noted in the dramatists, as in 
Sophocles, Oed. Col., 1. 1268, Aidos; Jebb states that at Athens there was an 
altar to Aidos and another to Eleos. There are many parallels. 

*E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1916); O. Weise, 
Language and Character of the Roman People, tr. H. A. Strong and A. Y. Camp- 
bell (London, 1909), pp. 120-121. 

’ T. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 16-34. 
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metaphor. Tacitus and Seneca,® however, are “‘Attic’’ in style, 
and hence should be simple and averse to figurative language. 
Since neither of the latter is exactly simple, we are accustomed 
to explain Seneca as following the Stoic ideal and Tacitus as 
aiming at obscurity, while both desire to be concise and epigram- 
matic. I might point out that the compact style if it is to be forc- 
ible must employ figurative language; the abstractions which it 
employs in order to compress its meaning assume almost in- 
evitably what has been called “vivification,” that is, their 
derivation from a verbal stem and their structure within a 
sentence, usually with a verb, entail a kind of personification. 
Again, Tacitus as well as many Stoics may have found an 
advantage of personal safety, or of political aim in a degree of 
vagueness or ambiguity. They often meant more than they 
said; in other words, they had a double meaning which re- 
sembles allegorical expression. The Attic style of the Silver 
Age was scarcely the Attic style of Isocrates, for it lacked 
plainness. But Cicero and Seneca are perhaps the most impor- 
tant influences. The effect is partly due to their discussion of 
philosophical material which provided food for the Churchmen 
during the later Western empire and the Middle Ages. The 
Roman temperament found something congenial in certain 
tendencies of Platonism and Stoicism, and hence metaphor, 
personification, and allegory appeared more frequently. 

But the influence toward allegory was not confined to prose 
writings. In both Greek and Latin verse existed the more or 
less adaptable material of mythology, including a variety of 
interpretations of the symbolism associated with it. In addition, 
the poets had developed from older materials myths partly 
new or brought together from various sources. Thus Nonnus 
of Panopolis had developed the journey of Dionysus to the 


8 Cf. F. I. Merchant, “Seneca the Philosopher and his Theory of Style,” 
Amer. Jour. of Phil., XXVI (1905), 44-59. 

* For a critical discussion of the significance and literary value of per- 
sonification, see some excellent remarks by E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (New 
York, 1923), “Poetry and Philosophy,” pp. 204-209. A survey of the history 
of nature as an allegorical figure in medieval and Renaissance literature might 
cause Mr. Sikes to modify his remarks on Lucretius and Claudianus. It may 
be noted that Lucretius opened his famous work with a philosophical myth 
dealing with Venus and Mars, and thereby he shows a relation with the philo- 
sophic myths of Empedocles. The tendency to allegory is in this respect rein- 
forced. 
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East. His contemporary, Claudianus, likewise in part under 
Oriental influence, manufactured myths about the gods and 
leaders of his day,—or perhaps it would be better to call them, 
at least to a certain extent, allegories. In this way he confirmed 
the tradition suggested by Virgil in his Eclogues, and afforded 
a partial basis for Dante’s use of contemporaries in his Divine 
Comedy. Moreover, Martianus Capella, when he wrote his 
book of instruction, De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, had 
united pagan deities with the abstractions of the Seven Arts 
and thus prepared the way for Cassiodorus’ outline of education, 
and many other treatises which attempted to unite pagan 
culture with the needs of Christianity. Ovid" and to a lesser 
degree Virgil'“—to name but two—by their use of myth had 
encouraged episodes concerning other worlds, and by their 
introduction of allegory proper had laid foundations for Claud- 
ianus and for romantic as well as didactic allegories in the 
Middle Ages. 

The influence of Ovid, as in his “educational” Metamor- 
phosis, was an advantage so far as it emphasized the possibility 
of ease and grace in treating semi-abstract topics. Usually he 
was not solemn; on occasion he could rise to great dignity, 
but on the whole, his manner was facile, engaging, forcible, 
and at times humorous. He did not avoid digression or em- 
broidery. This rococo tendency appealed—perhaps exces- 
sively—to the French sense for the decorative during the Middle 
Ages, and explains much of the love for him in the period of the 
Renaissance. Besides, his more or less delicate analysis of the 
human mind, his interest in mental states and the psychology 
of love, piqued the desire to materialize the invisible forces of 
human passion and to subtilize their corporeal expression.” 


10 Cf. C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1924), pp. 
216 ff. Valuable comparison may be made with what he says about Virgil in 
contrast, pp. 202 ff. Cf. also his Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928). 

11 Sample items may be found in D. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages, 
trans. E. F. M. Benecke (London, 1908), pp. 16, 56, 107, 116-118. He properly 
points out, p. 104, that the Stoics were friendly to myth and allegory. Cf. 
“The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,’ Jour. Eng. Germ. Philol., XTX (1920), 
224 ff., concerning the combination of Stoic influence with Platonic in important 
allegories. 

% Ovid was himself submitted to allegorization by the Middle Ages, as 
in the lengthy Ovide moralisé. A strengthening of the portrayal of moods came 
from Seneca’s plays. 
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II 


The Church Fathers were for the most part familiar with the 
classicial tradition.“ Augustine“ in particular wrote about 
style, basing his theories on classical criticism. A concurrent 
influence came from the style of the Bible itself.“ Metaphor 
occurred frequently and was adopted by the patristic writers. 
An example is the simple but noticeable style of Gregory the 
Great in the Epistle which he addressed to Leander, Bishop of 
Seville and brother of Isidore, when the Pope explained the 
occasion of his study of Job. This style is, I believe, distinct 
from that of profane Latin, and also seems less inevitable and 
more conscious and artificial than that of Scripture; but it is an 
example of a manner still in use among modern clergymen, who 
are usually unconscious of the long tradition and its derivation 
into their own vernacular from Latin. The expansion of meta- 
phor into allegory is an obvious phenomenon. Many passages 
in Augustine were expanded by later allegorists. 

About the earliest non-Scriptural Christian example of 
allegory is afforded by The Shepherd of Hermes,” a work still 
to be investigated thoroughly. It was a combination of visions, 
allegory, mandates, and parables written before A.p. 148. Its 
object was to teach Christian belief concerning those who may 

In Prudence (Paris, 1888), p. 242, A. Puech remarks upon the Roman 
tendency from early times to personify moral qualities. He gives a specific de- 
velopment from Tertullian to Cyprian and to Prudentius, the author of the 
Psychomachia (pp. 244 ff.). A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des 
Mittelalters im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1874-1887), 3 vols., I, 133-4, puts stress 
on Hilary of Poitiers for his adoption of allegorical exegesis of Scripture. In 
part, one may follow the course of style and interpretation from Tertullian on, 
I, 36, 59, 139 ff., 206, 354, 362, 459 ff., 466, 490, 524, 563; II, 197, 275-6; III, 
76 ff., 114-5, 283, 514. Cf. for earlier periods in more detail, The Influence of 
Greek Ideals and Usages upon the Christian Church, E. Hatch (London, 1890), 
especially, pp. 59-85. Also H. L. Axtell, Deification of Abstracts (Chicago, 1907), 
who (p. 35) finds in the deification of Clementia under the republic a starting- 
point of the almost numberless deifications that soon followed. Cf. also M. 
Roberts, ‘‘A Note on the Sources of the English Morality Play,” U. Wisconsin 
Studies (in English), ser. no. 3 (Madison, 1923), especially pp. 106-108. 

™“ G. L. Hendrickson, “The Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters 
of Style,” Amer. Jour. of Philol., XX VI (1905), 249 ff. 

1 Cf. Psalms 45, 79, 80, 85, etc.; Epis. to Ephes., etc. Cf. Augustine’s 
warrant from the practice of Christ, Migne, P. L., XLII, 70. 

% The Apostolic Fathers, ed. and trans. Kirsopp Lake, 2 vols. (London, 
1919-24), II. 
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have fallen into sin after having been received into the faith. 
Some of the devices recall Dante and Bunyan. The influence 
of its teaching was considerable, as on Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, 

The use of allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures may 
be further traced in representative writers from Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine to Thomas Aquinas."’ 
Indeed, the latter in his defense of the method spoke of Origen 
and Angustine. 

The Jews had extended the allegory of the Old Testament 
beyond the truly allegorical passages. A trace of such influence 
may be seen in Paul. Jesus did not apply such exegesis to the 
Old Testament. His employment of parables with either a 
plain or blind literal meaning and a deep moral or spiritual 
meaning would encourage disciples and followers to employ 
the same device. The celebrated case of the sower is in point, 
and was so taken by the Middle Ages. Despite his example, 
many of the authors employed the other type of allegory and 
elaborated their interpretations. 

The Alexandrian author of the Greek Epistle of Barnabas 
(after A.D. 70)'*8 is said to have been the first'® Christian to 
find in the Old Testament an elaborate typological element. 
He attempts to make his readers understand how passages 
and episodes of the Old Testament foreshadow sayings and ex- 
periences of Jesus. His teaching is saturated with such moral 
and religious applications. 

Opinion differs as to whether Clement of Alexandria (who 


17 Summa Theologica, ed. Migne (Paris, 1872) I, 617-19, Quest. 1, art. 10. 
Aquinas cites Augustine, Util. creden, III; Gregory, Moralia, I; A post. ad Hebr., 
7; Dionysius, Jn eccles. Hierar., V, 1; Augustine, Epist. cont. ». Donatistam (48); 
Hugo de Saint Victor, De Sacram., IV, 4; Augustine, Confessions, Bk, XII, 
chs. 18, 19, 20, 24, 31. A valuable account of such exegesis is given by F. W. 
Farrar, History of Interpretation (London, 1886). On pp. 459 ff. (see p. 194 too) 
he gives six patristic reasons for adopting allegory, which I have supplemented 
somewhat. His vigorous condemnation is warranted, but a more sympathetic 
attitude occurs in W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism (London, 1899), pp. 270 ff. 
Moreover, Farrar’s tone betrays a whimsical prejudice: p. 193, “Allegory by 
no means sprang from spontaneous picty, but was the child of Rationalism 
which owed its birth to the heathen theories of Plato;” cf. pp. 230, 249, 408. 

8 Cf. ed. J. R. Harmer, The Apostolic Fathers, trans. J. B. Lightfoot 
(London, 1898), 237 ff.; Migne, P. G., VIII, 925-26; 921-24. 

18 G. H. Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible (New York, 1908), pp. 93-94. 
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was familiar with the Epist#le just mentioned) found a three-fold 
or a four-fold meaning. The passage occurs in his Stromata, I, 
28. The tendency has been to assume an error in the Greek 
text: either rerpaxds should have been rptxds so that a three- 
fold interpretation was supported instead of a four-fold, or else 
a clause treating the fourth interpretation was dropped out. 
Thus the passage is translated in The Ante-Nicene Fathers :*° 

The sense of the law [‘Mosaic’ scripture] is to be taken in three ways,— 
either as exhibiting a symbol, or laying down a precept for right conduct, or 
as uttering a prophecy. ~ 

This would give us allegorical, anagogical, and spiritual 
senses, and would leave out the literal, or historical sense. 
It can hardly be said that such was the intention of the careful 
and learned Clement. The chapter belongs to a well-organized 
general discussion. It presents furthermore a unified aspect 
of the problem, and in fact begins with emphasis on historical 
meaning: 

The Mosaic philosophy is accordingly divided into four parts,—into the 
historic, and that which is specially called the legislative, which two properly 
belong to an ethical treatise; and the third, that which relates to sacrifice, which 
belongs to physical science; and the fourth, above all, the department of 
theology, ‘vision,’ which Plato predicates of the truly great mysteries. And this 
species Aristotle calls metaphysics. 

The discussion proceeds to set forth Clement’s theory of true 
dialectic which ascends by analysis to general principles that 
guide us in our knowledge of the world, our practical conduct, 
and our apprehension of things divine. It puts stress on the 
organic development of thought which leads to an explanation 
of things. The Mosaic philosophy gives the literal facts, or 
history, and the application of ethics to practice; it accounts 
for the practice of sacrifice, which involves, as he asserted 
rightly, a sort of physical science, in that it demands a consider- 
able practical study of anatomy, of physiology and related 
subjects (and with the Babylonians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, of the pseudo-science of divination); and it glorifies 
visions—mystical or specifically spiritual experiences. It is 
possible but not necessary to see here the four-fold interpreta- 


*% Ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (Buffalo, 1885), vol. II. 
The Latin translation (placed parallel to the Greek text) is similarly given in the 
edition of Clement’s Works edited by John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, Venice, 
1757: the special phrase is tribus . . . . modis. 
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tion: literal, or historical; the ethical, moral, or tropological; 
the allegorical (for matters which are unseen, or are connected 
with belief in the unseen, which is sometimes mystic); the 
spiritual, leading to the highest or hoping for it, the anagogical 
(which is sometimes mystic). 

The reasons why the meaning should be veiled Clement 
gave in VI, xv. We are urged to be watchful, vigilant for salva- 
tion. Again, some matters are reserved for chosen men, who 
have a special gift for understanding mysteries and are not 
to be harmed by being led astray through misconception. In this 
respect those chosen become educators of others and gradually 
initiate them to the degree possible without danger. Christ 
himself spoke parables, and his life constituted a parable to 
those who did perceive the real meaning of his career on earth. 
Prophecy too does not employ figurative language for the sake 
of beauty of diction, but protects truth from those who are not 
initiate. Clement develops in chapter xvi an exposition of the 
Decalogue. 

There is, I think, reason to doubt that Clement would confine 
himself to the three-fold interpretation: the total sense of the pas- 
sage points to a literal interpretation plus three other interpre- 
tations. 

The fact that Origen, his follower, urged three meanings 
in a celebrated expression of theory need not concern us seri- 
ously. In itself it is interesting. Origen confirmed the theory 
of three meanings by an analogy with the familiar grouping 
of body, soul, and spirit. In his De Principiis, IV, 1ff. and espec- 
ially, 11, we thus have in Scripture a bodily, or historical 
sense, a moral sense, and a spiritual sense. The three-fold 
interpretation he further fortified by the Proverbs of Solomon, 
XXII, 20-21, as given in a version such as the Septuagint: 
“But do you describe these things to yourself according to the 
largeness of your heart.” 

Celsus attacked the use of allegory by Christian apologists, 
asserting that by such a device they tried to evade indecent 
literal meanings of many passages in the Old Testament. 
Origen was forced to a defense and denial of such an abuse of 
allegory in his reply, Contra Celsum, IV, xliv-lii.” 

%| Migne, P. G., XI, 341 ff., 371 ff. 
® Tbid., 1090 ff. 
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Both Clement and Origen carried allegorical interpretation 
to excess. Their skill and authority, however, were so great as 
to impose their Alexandrian methods upon the Western Church 
Fathers. The medium was chiefly Origen. 

A principal follower was John Cassian (ca. 360-ca. 432), 
who, including a literal, or historical meaning, declared that 
there are three kinds of spiritual knowledge, namely, tropologi- 
cal, allegorical, and anagogical.™ Like Origen he employed the 
authority of Proverbs, XXII, 20. Cassian, as did others, divided 
the “spiritual’”’ sense of Origen into two forms, allegorical and 
anagogical.* The four-fold sense became a regular statement 
of the method of interpretation in the West. Two somewhat 
divergent couplets state the matter: 

1. Litera, gesta docet; quid credas, allegoria; 
Moralis, quid agis; quo tendas anagogia. 

2. Litera scripta docet; quod credo, allegoria; 
Quod speres, anagoge; quid agis tropologia.™ 


Jerome tended to emphasize a triple division of interpreta- 
tion. Thus in his letter to Hedibia,?’ he spoke of “historia,” 


“tropologia,” and “intelligentia spiritualis,” and mentioned 
the analogy with the “‘triplex substantia” of the human being: 
“spiritus, quo sentimus, animae, qua vivimus, corporis, quo 
incedimus.” Slightly different phraseology appears in his 
commentary on Ezekiel XVI, where interpretation is according 
to “littera,” “‘tropologia,” or “mystica,” the last of which 


*% Simple definitions of allegory are those of Ambrose, on Abraham, I, 
Migne, P. L., XIV, 454; Victorinus Afer (fourth century), Migne, VIII, 1185, 
using Jerusalem as an illustration in commenting upon Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, XIV, 24-25. Cassiodorus, Migne, LXX, 223, on Psalm XXXI, 13; col. 
698, on Psalm XCIX, 1. 

* Migne, P. L., XLIX, 962-3; cf. 722 ff. 

% Cf. Hugo de Saint Victor, Migne, CLXXV, 11f., In Scripturam Sacram, 
for the division of “allegoria” into simple allegory and anagoge. He gives also a 
three-fold division,—historica, tropologica, allegorica. The total division 
becomes four-fold. 

% These are quoted on p. 437 in illustration of Cassian’s passage, ch. VIII 
of “The First Conference of Abbot Nesteros,” A Select Library ‘of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2d ser., ed. Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace (New York, 1894). The former occurs in the commentary of Alardus 
Gazeus on Cassian, Migne, XLIX, 962. 

37 Migne, XXII, 1005-06. 
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indicates “sublimis sacraque intelligentia.’”** If we compare 
these two statements with a third, which occurs in his com- 
mentary on Amos IV, we find that he has really developed the 
four-fold distinction without specifically acknowledging the 
fact. Thus he spoke of the three-fold meaning of the Scriptures 
as: 

1. secundum litteram intelligere, facientes in ethica 

quaecumque praecepta sunt. 
, 2. juxta allegoriam, id est, intelligentiam spiritualem. 
3. secundum futurorum beatitudinem.” 


Jerome defended allegory elsewhere,* finding the orators 
and the poets, as well as the Scriptures, full of it, as Paul had 
found too. 

Augustine had various references to the use and range of 
allegory. Some general views of his occur in Books I and II 
of his On Christian Doctrine,** wherein he explained the dis- 
covery of meaning in Holy Scripture, and then the expression 
or interpretation of the meaning. Again, in his Value of Believ- 
ing, he found a four-fold possibility in Old Testament passages: 
the plain history; the etiological element, showing that the 
two Testaments are not contrary to each other; the allegorical 
element, which deals not with the letter, but with the figurative 
meaning.** 

Before leaving the earlier group of Church Fathers, I should 
point out a penetrating remark by a preacher of notable exper- 
ience, that allegory makes for great preaching.* Dr. Fosdick 
makes this statement especially in regard to Augustine who 


% Migne, XXV, 147-48. 

% Tbid., 1027-28. 

© Migne, XXVI, 415-16, commentary on Galatians, IV. 

| Migne, XXXIV; cf. De Mendacio, Migne XL, 492, 506; Conira Men- 
dacium, ibid., 533-35; De Trinitate, Migne, XLII, 1068-69; Migne, XXXIV, 
166; XX XVII, 347. 

* Migne, XLII, 67-71 (caput 3); cf. col. 70; also his discussion of Psalms 
LXX and CIV, 13, Migne XXXVI and XXXVII; Sermon LXXXIX, Migne, 
XXXVIITI, 555 ff. 

* H. E. Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible (New York, 1924), p. 77. 
We have on a great scale the employment of contrasted analogy familiar to 
homiletical methods: the material city of Rome or this world perishes in sin; 
only the spiritual city possesses the true and eternal significance. Such an 
encyclopedic work, however, is scarcely an example of pure allegory, however 
much it illustrates the mental attitude which is likely to express itself in allegory. 
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had a vast influence on medieval sermonizing, but he applies 
the principle to Wyclif and to Savonarola. In the City of God,— 
if I may take the liberty to speak of it as a prolonged sermon— 
we have an extended example of the homiletical treatment on 
two planes: the City of God is a higher reality than the City 
of this world. 

His work is indeed sown with metaphors, allegories, and 
other promising devices to make the reader apprehend some- 
how the distinctions amid the unseen values. For instance, 
in his first tractate on the gospel according to St. John, Augus- 
tine so expanded an emotional figure which occurs in Psalm 
LXXI, 3; the psalm presents a contrast between the moun- 
tains and the hills; with Augustine the former become the lofty 
souls who have most especially found peace, and the latter the 
lesser but thoroughly worldly souls who have righteousness.™ 
Here is not a narrow, aristoeratic differentiation, but a figurative 
expression of the difference in religious experience as it is felt 
by a great mystic and by a humble convert. 

At best, the allegorizer tried to raise those less rich in 
experience to the sense that something does exist which is 
sublime. The four-fold division indicates the various angles of 
this truth clearly. Clement, Origen, Cassian, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and the others laid a firm foundation for the practice of 
allegorical interpretation. 


Il 


The later builders of the church followed the tradition and 
modified, explained, and expanded it in various ways. An 
important example is that of Pope Gregory (d. 604). In his 
Epistle to Leander, of which I have spoken, he divided meanings 
into the historical, typical, and moral, the last two of which 
are to him allegorical.* In the preface to his exposition of Job, 


* Migne, XXXV, 1380 (-1382). 

% Cf. Sister Wilfred Parsons, A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the 
Letters of Saint Augustine (Washington, D. C., 1923), pp. 214-16. 

* Migne, LXXV, 513 ff.; LX XIX, 473-4, in his exposition of the Song of 
Songs, he finds allegory a machine, or device whereby the soul, withdrawn from 
God, is raised to Him. With a slight elaboration, Gregory is followed on the same 
subject by Richard of St. Victor, Migne, CXCVI, 405. Cf. Gregory further, 
Migne, LXXVI, 1302. A different exposition of allegory by Junilius Afer in his 
dialogue, De partibus divinae legis, does not seem to have entered into the tradi- 
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he offered his reasons for believing that allegory is present in 
that book:” the impossibility of explaining literally certain 
passages (though where a literal meaning makes sense he 
would not reject it), and the authorship of the work by Job, 
who was expressing not only himself but the divine spirit. 
Because of its infinity this spirit could not help suggesting 
deeper meanings than a finite mortal could quickly fathom. 
But a subsequent reader would be impelled to learn the will 
of the spirit as far as possible.** For many reasons we may 
insist upon having the literal meaning, but in fairness we 
should admit that a spiritual meaning—even if it is really not 
connected plausibly with the passage in question—may have 
an inspiring value of its own and one much more worth while 
than the real or literal sense. In this aspect we discern a de- 
fense of an otherwise questionable procedure. 

Isidore, the encyclopedic bishop of Seville (died 636) who 
succeeded his brother Leander in the office, discussed allegory 
in his Etymologiae nearly as briefly (and thus as unsatisfactorily) 
as Quintilian. For him a metaphor was 


.... an abrupt transfer of meaning in a word, as when we say segestes fluctuare, 
vites gemmae, when we do not find any waves or gems in these things, but the 
words are transferred from an old application to a new one. These and other 
tropes are veiled with figurative cloaks with reference to the things to be under- 
stood, that they may not be cheap because they are unadorned and easily 
apprehended.” . 





tion, though it had value. There are four manners of allegory (given with 
illustrations): “Secundum translationem vel metaphoram, secundum imagina- 
tionem vel hypotyposim, secundum comparationem vel similitudinem, vel 
proverbialem modum.” Migne, LXVIII, 18-19. 

57 Migne, LXXV, 517 ff. 

38 His works are in Migne, LXXV-LXXIX. 

%® An old theory of rhetoric—long followed, in fact followed to the latest 
times—is that literature is an esoteric art, not least so in poetry. A good dis- 
cussion of this view as shown in Hawes, Sidney, Petrarch, and Lactantius, occurs 
in G. K. Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose (Oxford, 1915), pp. 306-308. 
Cf. also his statements (p. 521) about Bacon’s theory that obscurity in style is 
valuable for the purpose of winnowing out chaff in the audience for the sake 
of the few (based on “Valerius Terminus,” Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, Heath, 
Boston, 1863, VI, 71). This must be qualified by Bacon’s criticism of Dr. Play- 
fer’s translation into Latin of the Advancement of Learning, Works, I1, 80. He 
“desired not so much neat and polite, as clear, masculine, and apt expression.” 





Bacon was fond of allegory in situations where to-day many of us are not; cf. _ 
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“Allegory is a double form of speech, in that one thing is 
said and another is understood; as Virgil, 

Aeneid, I, 184, tres in littore cervos cons picit errantes, where the three leaders of 
the Punic War, or the three Punic Wars, are meant; and in the Bucolics, III, 
71, aurea mala decem misi, that is, I have sent the ten pastoral eclogues to 
Augustus. There are many kinds of this figure | which seven are conspicuous: 
irony, antiphrasis, enigma, charientismus, paro sia, sarcasmus, astysmus. 


For Isidore there were three ways of interpretation: secundum 
literam, secundum figuratam intelligentiam, and mystica ratione.™ 

Dr. Brehaut® has made some acute remarks on Isidore’s 
attitude toward allegory and in addition has laid down sound 
dicta applicable to other mediaeval allegorists: 

According to Isidore’s way of thinking, a fact belonging to one set of 
phenomena might be caused or explained by something totally different in 
another sphere. This being so, it was inevitable that there should be an effort 
to pass from the known to the unknown along the path suggested. When we 
reflect that, for the medieval thinker, there were three kinds of knowledge— 
namely, knowledge of the material, the moral, and the spiritua!—and that they 
were in an ascending scale or value, it will appear equally inevitable that this 
effort to pass from the known to the unknown should be mainly an effort to 
pass from the material and obvious to the intangible and unseen, though more 
real, spiritual world. In this consideration, we have the chief explanation of me- 
dieval allegory. 

This writer, it will be noted, implicitly places Isidore in 
the line of Platonic influences. His analysis of allegory is 
continued, and though incomplete, is excellent: 


Among the less comprehensive and not characteristic causes for it [allegory] 
must be reckoned the influence of the parables that are explained in the New 
Testament, the occasional grossness of Biblical characters and language which 
called for an interpretation that would remove offence and offer edification, the 
congenial activity which allegorizing offered to the pious mind, and finally, the 
fact that by a clever use of allegorical interpretation some desired end might be 
obtained. 


For our purpose this valuable discussion is incomplete be- 
cause it deals with allegorical interpretation rather than with 





his interpretations in De Sapientia Veterum (Wisdom of the Ancients). His 
opinion of Scriptural interpretation is in Adv. Learning, I1, Works, VI, 400 ff. 

40 Bk. I, ch. 37: sections 2, 22; ed. W. M. Lindsey (Oxford, 1911). Cf. 
E. Brehaut, An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages (New York, 1912), pp. 64-5, 
whose translation I have modified. 

“ D’Archery, Spicilegium, I, 225 (ref. in Gilbert, p. 155); cf. Etymologiae, 
VI, i, 11; Mysticorum Expositiones Sacramentorum, Migne, LX XXIII, 207 ff. 
@ Op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 
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the wider subject of allegory. Critics have often remarked the 
difficulties which arise from adding to a literal meaning or from 
substituting for it an allegorical interpretation, because the 
literal meaning involves immorality or is inconsistent with 
a conception that occurs elsewhere in the work under con- 
sideration. The disadvantages often more than offset the 
advantages which interpreters hope to gain by the moral 
didacticism possible through allegory. W. H. Woodward has 
pointed put, however, in connection with Erasmus, who was 
normally a strict critic in behalf of the original text and meaning, 

The allegorical method is an intermediate stage between a conscious 


antinomy and its historical solution. Now the day for the perception of evolu- 
tion, beliefs, or morals was not yet.” 


Moreover, if there is involved the standpoint of an institution 
or a leader wishing to dictate dogma—John Calvin, for in- 
stance—there is a difficulty in allowing the individual his own 
understanding of an allegory. 

Continuing the discussion of Isidore, Dr. Brehaut has made 
remarks that undoubtedly apply to many other writers who 
lived before ardor for such interpretation was renewed in the 
twelfth century. 

In Isidore we find that allegorical interpretation is a thing of little spon- 
taneity. The allegorizing had long before his time settled down into a system. 
In his Certain Allegories of the Holy Scriptures a list is given of the most noted 
mystical interpretations of Scripture... . . The extent to which the Scripture 
was subject to allegorizing may be guessed from the fact that Isidore specifies 
that ‘the commandments must be taken literally.’ Allegory is applied also to 
the phenomena of nature. In De Natura Rerum Isidore makes a reguiar practice 
of first giving the explanation of natural phenomena and following this with the 
‘higher meaning’..... In the Etymologies this ‘higher meaning’ of natural 
objects is rarely given.“ 


A statement about allegory different from Isidore’s was 


 Evasmus concerning Education (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 49-50; cf. p. 104 
as to Lorenzo Valla and later humanist scholars. Petrarch, as is know n, not 
only accepted allegorical interpretation of Virgil, but of other writings; ex- 
amples occur even in his Secretwm, in fact, of quite the sort that we find illus- 
trated in a work usually accepted as of the Middle Ages rather than of the 
Renaissance, namely, Don Manuel’s El Conde Lucanor. The opening of the 
Secretum, moreover, resembles that of Boethius’ Consolatio. 

“ Cf. p. 68, “Isidore’s method of apprehending the supernatural can 
hardly be called mysticism. ... . He thought of the supernatural in the same 
prosaic literal way as he did of the material.” 
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made by a Spanish contemporary of his, Tajén (Samuel Tajus), 
bishop of Saragossa, who flourished about 630-640. Tradition 
reports that he recovered a lost section of Gregory’s Moralia 
(Exposition of Job). In his Sententiae“ he discussed the theory 
of allegory as follows: 


In sacred writing there exists a distinction of great intellectual significance. 
For often in certain situations history [that is, the literal account of events taken 
as facts] and allegory must be retained together, that those who are rather slow 
of wit may be fed with history, and those who are swifter of understanding, 
with allegory. 


This theory would seem to point toward a clerical aristocracy, 
to a superior group of initiates into higher mysteries. Without 
insisting upon such a hierarchy, one may discern once more both 
the parallelism with the Platonic view of ideas and the con- 
tinuance of a mode of thought already established in the church. 

With Isidore, Tajén represents possibly a little school of 
Spanish learning and culture before the invasions of the Moors. 
His explanation is not expressly that of Isidore or Gregory (or 
Augustine). It was adopted almost exactly by Rhaban Maur 
(d. 856), a student under Alcuin at Tours and later encyclo- 
pedist abbot of Fulda. 

Since in general Rhaban followed Isidore in his Encyclopedia, 
the fact that he adopted Tajén (or possibly a mediary) for his 
source here would indicate a wider range of Spanish influence 
than has been usually emphasized.*” Possibly a current of 


“ Migne, LXXX, Bk. I, ch. XXXIV. C. R. Post believes that much 
Spanish allegory is due to a native inclination in the people there, Mediaeval 
Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), pp. 15, 116. The Spanish allegory 
that we know is of course much later in date than the time of Tajén. 

 Migne, CXI, De Universo, Bk. IX, col. 257D-258D. 

47 T need not develop the themes of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic influence. Cf. 
H. Zimmer, The Irish Element in Mediaeval Culture, tr. J. L. Edmonds (New 
York, 1891); K. Meyer, Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Century and the Trans- 
mission of Letters (Dublin, 1913); Zimmer, Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, 
tr. A. Meyer (London, 1902); P. Boissonade, ‘Relations entre |’ Aquitaine, le 
Poitou, et l’Irlande du Ve au [Xe siécle,” Bulletin de la société des antiquaires de 
POuest, IV (1907), 77, reviewed by J. Vendryes, Revue Celtique, XXXVIII 
(1921), 77; H. Graham, The Early Irish Monastic Schools (Dublin, 1923); 
B. Fitzpatrick, Ireland and the Making of Britain (New York, 1922); cf. review 
by E. Curtis, (quoting J. MacNeill) of Fitzpatrick, The Culture Home of Britain, 
Literary Review (March 25, 1922), p. 524; A. F. West, Alcwin and the Rise of 
Christian Schools (New York, 1892); A. S. Cook, “(Hadrian of Africa, Italy, and 
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education came from Spain to northern schools, and we do 
not have solely the influence of isolated writers such as Pru- 
dentius, Isidore, and Orosius. Without insisting upon a Spanish 
school, one may suggest some of the characteristics of the 
Spanish authors. They remained orthodox. They were inter- 
ested in phenomena of the physical world, and followed the 
broader outline for study implied by their Spanish predecessor 
Seneca and also by Basil the Great and Ambrose in their 
encyclopedic works called Hexaémeron and by the theory of 
Cassiodorus. In actual practice they did not confine themselves 
to the narrow limits of Gregory, though in theory they accepted 
authority. It may thus be that though their field was not in 
our modern sense broad or free, the group apart from Isidore did 
contribute more than is usually acknowledged to the Carolin- 
gian Renaissance and to the humanism of the twelfth century. 

But the possible range of Spanish influence is not the topic 
of this paper. Returning therefore to Rhaban Maur, we may 
add that he employed personification and allegory in the some- 
what long account with which he introduced his encyclopedic 
Allegoriae in universam sacram scripturam. He spoke of the 
four meanings, or interpretations (intelligentias), historical, 
allegorical, tropological, and anagogical, and represented them 
as daughters of Mother Sapientia (or Wisdom). She feeds her 
adopted sons on the milk of history, the bread of allegory, the 
refection of tropology, and the wine of anagogy. The passage 
about allegory together with its analysis is worth quoting in 
the original, where it is made clear that tropology teaches mor- 
ality; allegory, faith; anagogy, the experience of the eternal 
joy of the supernal Fatherland: 

Mater quippe Sapientia per hos adoptionis filios pascit, conferens in- 
cipientibus atque teneris potum in lacte historiae; in fide autem proficientibus, 











England,” Phil. Quart., II (1923), 241-258; Cook, “Theodore of Tarsus and 
Gislenus of Athens,” Phil. Quart., II (1923), 1-25; W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages 
(London, 1904). 

“8 Migne, CXII, 849-850. It is interesting in connection with Sapientia to 
read the doubtful allegory appearing in Migne, CLX.XV (Hugo de Saint Victor), 
633-4 on the benefits of studying sapientia, or scientia divina. Rhaban Maur, 
In Epist. ad Galat., IV (col. 330-1), employs Proverbs XXXI, ITI, XXII in 
giving distinction between historical and spiritual meanings, and then sub- 
dividing the latter into tropological, allegorical, and anagogical. This is like 
Cassian. 
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cibum in pane allegoriae; bonis vero et strenue operantibus, et operibus bonis 
insudantibus, satietatem in sapida refectione tropologiae; illis denique qui et 
ab imis per contemptum terrenorum suspensi, et ad summa per coeleste de- 
siderium sunt provecti, sobriam theoricae contemplationis ebrietatem in vino 
anagogiae, Historia ad aptam rerum gestarum narrationem pertinet, quae et in 
superficie litterae continetur, et sic intelligitur sicut legitur. AJlegoria vero ali- 
quid in se plus continuet, quod per hoc quod locus [loquens] de rei veritate ad 
quiddam dat intelligendum de fidei puritate, et sanctae Ecclesiae mysteria, sive 
praesentia, sive futura, aliud dicens, aliud significans, semper autem figmentis 
et velatis ostendit. Tropologia quoque et ipsa, sicut allegoria, in figuratis, sive 
dictis, sive factis, constat: sed in hoc ab allegoria distat quod allegoria quidem 
fidem, tropologia vero aedificat moralitatem. Amagogia autem, sive velatis, 
sive apertis dictis, de aeternis supernae patriae gaudiis constat, et quae merces 
vel fidem rectam, vel vitam maneat sanctam, verbis vel opertis, vel apertis 
demonstrat. Historia namque perfectorum exempla quae narrat, legentem ad 
imitationem sanctitatis excitat; allegoria in fidei revelatione ad cognitionem 
veritatis; fropologia in instructione morum ad amorem virtutis; anagogia in 
manifestatione sempiternorum gaudiorum ad desiderium aeternae felicitatis. 
In nostrae ergo animae domo historia fundamentum ponit, allegoria parietes 
erigit, anagogia tectum supponit, /ropologia vero tam interius per afiectum quam 
exterius per effectum boni operis, variis depingit. Dum enim haec, de qua loqui- 
mur, sacra Scriptura verba historiae simpliciter narrat, quasi inchoando funda- 
mentum aedificii jactat, et dum per allegoriae exercitium fidei mysteria pandit, 
fabricam mentis in amorem veritatis extollit dum vero per anagogiae sublimita- 
tem de aeternis supernae patriae gaudiis disserit, quodammodo tectum super- 
ponit: dum autem mysticum in /ropologia, intellectum per contemplationum 
investigat exercitium, de quo loquimur, spirituale aedificium diversis virtutibus, 
tam iis quae intus ad Dominum quam quae extra pertinent ad proximum, per 
mortalitatis venustatem quasi distinctis pulchrorum colorum varietatibus 
ornat. 


IV 


Thus far we have considered the origin of allegory and some 
of the features of allegorical interpretation during the classical 
period and the early Middle Ages. From about 600 to 1100 
allegories were not particularly common, at least those of 
length. The customary form of exegesis persisted meanwhile*® 
and continued long afterward. Thus Peter Lombard® (twelfth 
century) in commenting upon the familiar fourth chapter of 
Galatians used about the same phraseology as Augustine had 
done concerning Psalm CIII. Richard of St. Victor (died 1173), 
discussing the sacraments of the faith in his Benjamin Major, 

* Abelard, for instance, found a three-fold sense, Migne, CLXXVIII, 
731, 770-773, historical, moral, mystic; cf. Hugo of Saint Victor, Migne, 
CLXXV, 11 ff. 

% Migne, CXCII, 147; Augustine, Migne, XX XVII, 1347. 
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V," spoke of the historic sense as wood compared with the 
mystic sense, which is gold. The mystic sense he divided into 
tropological, allegorical, and anagogical. Guibert (died 1124)” 
embroidered the usual cold exposition as follows: 


Quatuor [sic] sunt regulae Scriptuarum, quibus quasi quibusdam rotis vol- 
vitur omnia sacra pagina; hoc est historia, quae res gestas loquitur; tropologia, 
id est, moralis locutio, in qua de moribus componendis ordinandisque tractatur; 
anagoge, spiritualis scilicet intellectus, per quem de summis et coelestibus 
tractaturi ad superiora ducimur. 


He then illustrated with the familiar Jerusalem. , 
A revival of allegory itself took place in the twelfth century. 
The impulse sprang primarily from three sources. First, there 
was a desire to interpret religious experience in a more tangible 
form,—a procedure for which many hints were given by the 
metaphors of Augustine and which was adopted especially by 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo of Saint Victor. Second, 


5t Migne, CXCVI, 199-200. 

% Liber quo ordine sermo fieri debeat, Migne, CLVI, 25-26. 

583 Physiologus resembles a combination of sources one and two. It illus- 
trates one of several methods to translate the invisible into the visible, perhaps 
the mode most peculiar to modern eyes. Such allegorical study of nature was 
frequently abused and in recent times has been misunderstood. Its primary 
object was allegorical significance, not empirical accuracy. Many medieval 
writers were aware of the distinction. There is no reason for us to suppose that 
when Hugo of Saint Victor wrote De Bestiis et aliis Rebus (Migne, CLXXVI, 
13 ff.), he did not know that in his allegorical encyclopadia, which resembles the 
bestiary, he was doing something quite different from what Hildebert of Tours 
did in his poem, De ornatu mundi (Migne, CLXXI, 1235-8) or that Hildebert 
himself did not realize that his treatment of nature in the poem differed from 
that in his own Physiologus (Migne,CLXXI, 1217ff.). The type has been stud- 
ied elsewhere: cf. Ch.-V. Langlois, La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde 
au moyen Age (Paris, 1911); J. Carlill, “Physiologus of Alexandria,” Edinburgh 
Review, CCXXXI (1920), pp. 340 ff.; F. Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus 
(Strassburg, 1889). 

Furthermore, the Gothic sculptors observed birds and plants in nature, and 
incorporated them in their decorative designs, and yet, they employed sym- 
bolical creatures from Physiologus. The combination is not ineffective. An 
examination of their work or that of the illuminators will show that for pur- 
poses of adornment the animals of allegory are not always grotesque, intriguing 
our sense and the medieval sense of humor, but sometimes they are a delight 
to the eye. As to the related modes of beast-epic and fable, the modern critic 
is less likely to go astray; he can here acknowledge that the medieval man had 
keenness of mind and common sense, and he can enjoy Physiologus amid the 
mock-realism and satire of Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest's Tale. 
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there was the desire to use allegory for education in somewhat 
secular or non-theological subjects, as by Bernard Silvester 
and Alan of Lille. Such had been the purpose of Boethius. 
In method, allegories of this type departed from the method 
of pure dialogue, and also from that of the allegory of pure 
narrative exposition which had been employed by Martianus 
Capella.™ 

Third, there was the desire or hope that employment of 
narrative exposition for the purpose of reform would be suc- 
cessful,—an aim which was held by Alan of Lille and Jean de 
Hauteville and which had been suggested by Prudentius and 
Claudianus.™ It may be observed that all three were ‘“‘objec- 
tives’’ at monastic and cathedral schools, though possibly the 
latter institutions emphasized more than the former the second 
and the third. Some works, however, sought to interest ed- 
ucated men at large. The themes were the physical nature of 
the universe and of man, the doctrine of the golden mean, the 
following of the law of nature (or reason), and the moral obliga- 
tion to prefer reason to sensuality. These themes, embodying 
for the most part what are called humanistic doctrines, con- 
tinued to appear in allegory even to the seventeenth century 
with the followers of Spenser and with the Cambridge Platon- 
ists.” In addition, it should be emphasized that Claudianus 
in employing allegory at times mingled realism of contemporary 
history and personality with his symbolism and mythology 
and that Jean de Hauteville described in Architrenius univers- 
ity life at Paris. They were thus attacking the problem of 
Sd9cific social conditions and they were not the last to do so. 

During the twelfth century arose the fresh treatment of 

5 Cf. Menippean satire. 

5 T should add that H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 2 vols. (New York, 
1911), II, 275 ff., insists upon the analogy between the body of man and the 
body politic as an employment of allegory. His sympathetic account of the 
reasons for allegory occurs II, 275 ff., and he sketches the history of allegory 
from before Plato to Honorius of Autun, II, 41 ff. Cf. his The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages, 3d ed. (New York, 1911), pp. 92, 97 ff. 

% Cf. Hugo de Saint Victor, De ratione et sensualitate animae, op. cit., cols. 
572-3, for a variation of the theme. Some aspects of the duty I have discussed 
in “Genius as an Allegorical Figure,’ Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIX (1924), 
pp. 89 ff. 

57 Cf. M. H. Nicolson, ‘“More’s Psychozoia,”’ Mod. Lang., Notes, XXXVII 
(1922), pp. 141 ff. 
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romance and love in literature. As a result, a fourth use for 
allegory now appeared. The most famous example is the first 
part of the Romance of the Rose, a work of the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The second part of that work reflects the 
purposes of allegory in the twelfth century and adapts them 
somewhat critically to the fourth element of love. With Jean de 
Meun we are within striking distance of Danté, the greatest 
employer of symbolism and allegory in medieval literature. 
In him are most of the elements of which I have spoken above. 
It is scarcely necessary to enumerate them or to discuss his 
familiar views of allegory which occur in J/ Convivio,—his four- 
fold interpretation: literal, allegorical, moral, and anagogical.®* 
In a sense he embodies all that is good in the (mystical) tradition. 

Boccaccio, when he turned to encyclopedic tasks, had his 
definition of allegory: 

Nam allegoria dicitur ab allon*quod est alienum latine sive diversum: 
ideo quod diversi ab historiali seu litterali sint sensu: allegorici possunt: ut 
dictum est: merito vocitari. Verum non est animus mihi secundum omnes 


sensus enucleare fabulas: quae sequuntur: cum satis unum arbitrer ex pluribus 
explicasse. Esto aliquando apponentur fortasse plures.®® 


The close connection between allegory and “realism” has 
been often discerned. A vice or sin was familiar to medieval 
folk not as a robed figure with regular symbol, but as an image 
of a specific human being or class or occupation. This is true 
of literature and of sculpture. H. S. V. Jones has pointed out 
that “allegory and social satire go hand in hand and ...medieval 
allegory is nearer akin to Chaucer’s realism than is direct 
satire.’”’*° The same remarks apply to the Divina Commedia. 
One cannot escape the view that Dante’s achievements in this 
connection exercised a profound effect on Chaucer’s perception 
of literary possibilities. Because of Dante the English master 


58 II, i, Opere, ed. Moore, 3d ed. (Oxford, 1904). Cf. S. Udny, “The In- 
terpretation of Dante,” Living Age, CCXXXVII (1908), 735 ff. Wyclif, Select 
English Works, ed. Thos. Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71), I, XII, is, for English 
critics, a not infrequent source for the four-fold division; cf. S. J. McMurphy, 
Univ. Washington Publications in Language and Literature, V, 2 (Seattle, 
1924), “Spenser’s Use of Ariosto for Allegory,” p. 9. John of Goch (+1475) 
also gives the four-fold sense, Gilbert, op. cit., p. 186, using Cast Ullmann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, I, 54. 

5° De Genealogia Deorum, I, iii (Paris, 1511). 

© “The Plan of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ ”” Mod. Philol., XIII (1915), p. 47 
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could discern more forcibly than from the Romance of the Rose 
or from the psychological realism of works like the romances 
of Boccaccio or the “naturalism” of fabliaux, the vast range 
in philosophy, satire, and human tenderness. 

Nor was realism associated merely with the aim of some 
allegory. It was connected with one of the chief devices for 
allegorical machinery. The dream or vision,®! which con- 
stituted such a principal device, provided for concealment 
and for decoration as did allegory in general. Readers of Chaucer 
and Dante know how it was employed. Classical authors like 
Virgil and Cicero—and we may go back to Euripides and Homer 
—had offered a sort of evidence in behalf of validity of dreams 
and visions, and related how these apparitions forecast events, 
as did the dreams of characters in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. The famous cases in Cicero of ‘“‘murder will out’ and 
of “Scipio’s dream” are familiar material in Chaucer; the 
Nun’s Priest's Tale offers an ironic example. Dreams may 
take shape, as we know, partly from the basis of our past 
experiences and partly as developments from our fears of a 
future experience. From actual physical or physiological 
basis they pass readily into the machinery of allegory. From 
accounts of dreams we make sometimes appalling inferences, as 
did Othello from Iago’s report about Cassio. It is unnecessary 
to multiply instances to explain this sort of lively motivation 
behind medieval allegory. 

The range of allegorical apparatus is worth a glance. It 
had to cover the known and the unknown in the life of man 
here and hereafter and his thoughts about the universe in 
which he is variously active. The writers employed the habits 
and institutions of mankind in great profusion, including the 
setting for the experiences connected with them. They pictured 
castle, porter’s gate, garden, temple, abbey, chapel, hall, school, 
prison, hill, desert, animals and minerals, hell, purgatory, and 
heaven. They dealt with the offices of confessional, mass, and 
homily. They employed people, types, and abstractions, with 
debates, battles, and tourneys, journeys including pilgrimages, 
quests, and deliverances. They beset them with hardships and 
temptations, and glorified them in triumphs. They employed 
them (and the planets, the signs of the zodiac, and the months 

® A saint’s experience of vision is still another sort of psycho-physical fact. 
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of the year) in divers appropriate trades, occupations, and pro- 
fessions. They dealt with their aims such as pleasure, fame, 
wealth, love; with their experiences of grief, sorrow, care, hope, 
delight, death, their conditions such as poverty, old age, youth. 
They educated them with virtues, vices, and arts. They 
analyzed their traits, passions, will, personified their body and 
heart, and pursued the twistings and convolutions of their 
visions and dreams. Employing their sense for the super- 
natural, they peopled the universe with deities, angels, and 
demons. They praised the divinity of Nature, Philosophy, 
Reason acting as agents in behalf of God. And not least, they 
dealt at times with real human beings. 

Enough has been said, I believe, to point out the close 
relation between Plato and medieval allegory as employed 
in clerical and in romantic documents. There is an appeal 
to the imagination when abstractions of religion, love, etc. 
must be realized in a form more nearly plastic or possessed of 
something material. They are, in that overworked modern 
term of education and of psychology, ‘‘humanized.” Platonism 
—often abused to be sure—appeared over and over again 
in this allegorical association. Unfortunately, we cannot 
always scan the page of Dante or Spenser, and even the flatter- 
ing presence of an allegorical meaning does not whet the appetite 
of our superior wits and understanding. It is desirable, none 
the less, that we treat justly those older allegories, many of 
which were written out of a sincere heart and with an eye to 
the necessities of their times. In recoiling from all allegories, , 
we are liable not only to be unfair to the past but also uncon- 
sciously perhaps to disturb that fundamental fabric of art, a 
normal function of which is to bridge a passage from the visible 
to the invisible. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


® H. Caplan’s article, “The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation and 
the Medieval Theory of Preaching,” Speculum, IV (1929), 282-290, appeared 
too late for me to consider it above. 





FRAGMENT RA 58 A OF AN OLD NORWEGIAN CODEX 
OF THE SPECULUM REGALE 


Fragment RA 58 A consists of three leaves of a parchment 
codex of the Konungs Skuggsjé (Speculum regale) preserved in 
the Government Archives at Oslo. All three leaves are defective: 
the first and third are cut clear across at the bottom, the second 
clear across at the top; the third is, furthermore, cut at the 
middle from top to bottom. The leaves have apparently been 
used for the binding of a book; they were found in Lofoten, 
Northern Norway, in 1617. 

Leaf a, as we now have it, has 32 lines on the page; the leaf 
is cut just below line 32 so as to leave this line clear; but on p. 2 
the line, at the right, is damaged. We cannot see, therefore, what 
the format of the original MS was, or how many lines it had 
per page. But the amount of text that is lost will tell us. The 
text preserved on p. 1 corresponds to p. 3, column 2, line 12fb, 
to p. 5, column 2, line 1, of the Facsimile Edition.' This repre- 
sents 106 lines of text in the latter, which thus corresponds to 32 
lines in the Fragment. There are, therefore, in the former 
almost 3} lines for every one line in the Fragment. P. 2 of leaf 
a begins with the words paw er til feglbéta, etc., which is in the 
middle of line 9, p. 6, of the Facsimile; hence 39 lines are lost 
here, or 11 lines of the Fragment, making 43 lines the quantity 
of writing on the page of the Codex. And if we assume that 
the lower part of the parchment was utilized as in our Fragment, 
leaf 6, we will have a folio measuring 28.4 x 23.9 cm. 

It was a stately codex originally, slightly taller and consider- 
ably wider than AM 243 B, a; and it was larger also than that 
of Codex RA 58 C, another fragment of the Skuggsjd.* 

P. 2 of Fragment RA 58 A corresponds to the text of the Fac- 
simile, p. 6, middle of line 9, to p. 7, column 2, line 15, middle, 
ending at ek- (of the word ekki), total, 100 lines. Of leaf 6 24 
lines remain per page, and similarly of leafc. The text here falls 
within the great lacuna of AM 243 B, a. In the Christiania edi- 
tion (by R. Keyser, P. A. Munch, and C. R. Unger, 1848) the 


1 The Arnamagnean Manuscript 243 B, a, Folio (Konungs Skuggsjd) in 
Phototypic Reproduction with Diplomatic Text. Edited for the University of 
Illinois, 1916. Urbana, Illinois. 

2 Fragment RA 58 C. of the Konungs Skuggsj4. With Heliotype copy and 
a Study of the Paleography and the Language. University of Illinois, 1911. 
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corresponding text begins on p. 16, line 17fb, and goes to p. 17, 
line 11fb, and again begins on 18, line 6fb, extending to p. 20, 
line 5. Leaf c is that of p. 20, line 5 to p. 21, line 10, and p. 22, 
line 13 to p. 23, line 11fb of the 1848 edition. Leaf a corresponds 
p. 6, line 5, to p. 7, line 4fb, and p. 8, line 15fb, to p. 10, line 12, 
of this edition. 

RA 58 A belongs to the A group of Konungs Skuggsjé texts, 
i.e., those MSS in which the account of the wonders of Ireland 
precedes the account of Iceland, so that the order here is: Ire- 
land, Iceland, Greenland. Those MSS in which the order is: 
Iceland, Ireland, Greenland, are labelled the B group; to this 
group belongs the chief MS, namely AM 243, B, a.* 

Leaf a of RA 58 A was the second leaf of the first quater- 
nion of the original codex; its second page was written com- 
plete, no doubt; on the first page the text began somewhat be- 
low the middle of the page. This is seen from the following facts: 
the text of Leaf a contains the equivalent of 244 lines in AM, 
243, B, a, or 122 per page; but the lost first leaf of the Fragment 
had text corresponding to 137 lines in AM, 243, B, a, an excess 
of 15 lines, or ca. four or five lines in the Fragment as the 
amount of text that was written at the bottom of its first page.‘ 

Leaf } of the Fragment is leaf 4 of the original. Our leaf c 
was originally leaf 5. Comparing amounts in the two again, it 
will seem likely that the original Codex RA 58 A was a codex of 
ca. forty leaves, if it, too, stopped as a fragment at the point 
where the chief MS stops. 

Our Fragment was printed by Otto Brenner (under the label 
Fragment r) in his Speculum regale. Ein alinorwegisches Dialog 
nach Cod. Arnamagn. 243 Fol B und dem dltesten Fragmenten, 
Miinchen, 1881. Here it is found at the bottom of pp. 6-15, 
and as part of the main text, pp. 21-27, to near the bottom 
of leaf c, p. 1; the remainder of leaf c appears at the bottom 
of the pp. 35-39 This printing was not intended, however, to 
reproduce the fragment in details; it preserves its orthography 
and indicates the abbreviations by symbol (or most of them), 
but not the abbreviations by letter; the use of y is not shown, 
nor the various ways nn is abbreviated, or how 2, or rf, are 
written, etc., so that the paleographical position of the codex 


® See Note 1. 
* Also in AM, 243, B, a, the text begins on the lower half of the first page. 
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is pictured very incompletely. There are some errors in the Bren- 
ner text: p. 7, line 22, spellom should be spelom; 7, line 23, 
pann should be pann; 7, line 24, honom should be honom; 7, 
line 25, pinn should be pinn; 7, line 26, aa should be or; 7, line 
30, bocom should be bocom; 7, 34, ulogom should be ulogom; 
8, line 19, ollum malom both have abbr. of -m; similarly ollum 
sidum, in line 21; 8, line 20, nema shou'd be nema, similarly 
p. 14, line 30; 8, line 32, iamnan should be iamnan, etc.; there 
are a number of other errors. 

As the photograph shows, the script is small and rather 
compact; words intended to be separated are often, therefore, 
set quite close together, as pinni ef, 1,1; fefa, 1, 3; fe nauzynligr, 
1,3; En er, 1,3; bu fer, 1, 6, etc. Sometimes it may be uncertain 
whether in such cases the two were intended to be taken as one 
word (as when the first word is a preposition, or a conjunction, 
or when the second element is a pronoun; see below). But there 
is usually some spacing, while the two parts of clear compounds 
are written close, like the letters of a word. See, e.g., an ativeggia, 
1, 1; kaupmenn, 1, 2, and 9; hugleida, 1, 7; logfcrdr, 1, 7; 
biarceyar, 1, 10; iamnmaka, 1, 11; logmal, 1, 11, etc. In the case 
of bredimeli, 1, 12fb, the two parts are slightly spaced, but 
this is no doubt unintentional, and due to the fact that the 
i-stroke closes with a turn to the right, so that if the two 
letters were written as close as in such a case they normally 
should be, the -i m- would look like a un. 

There is, however, an intentional separation of the two parts 
in the case of the cpd. Jaftlaufir, 1, 5fb, which is written laft 
laufir, because the second part, -law/ir, is also the final component 
of glepalaufir, of which compound only the first part is writ- 
ten: gair einir muno lengi laft laufir eda glaepa ef eigi varaz 
peffa lute. The spacing in the first cpd. represents the pause 
in such a case, and in the second case space is saved by the 
omission of the identical element. This method of saving space 
in the writing of cpds. was no doubt practiced only where the 
two cpds. were often used together (thus |not in 2, 3: pu parg 
hvartveggia rekfaum oc nodfaum). In the writing of umbodzmadr, 
1, 2fb, the slight spacing is to be judged, I think, as in 
bredimali above. 

There are several instances of separation of the two parts 
of a cpd; such words are probably, therefore, not to be regarded 
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as true cpds. These are: beiar menn oc konungs menn, 2, 6 
(hence ‘byens mend og kongens mend’ not ‘bymend og kongs- 
mend’; see the full sentence); armadar orz 2, 13. On the other 
hand degragar, and eyctafkipan, 2, 3fb,are apparently taken 
as cpds by the writer, and so folargangr, 3, 12, though spaced: 
folar gangr, at 3, 5. At heldr is written atheld2, 1, 14; Allra 
and hellzt are written together both at 1, 13, and 2, 3fb, but 
cf. allra meft, 1, 7, where meft has secondary stress. 

In the word groups: preposition+noun (and sometimes 
conjunction+noun) the two are written as one word; in the 
same way a pronoun is written as a suffix with the verb, so 
usually where the pronoun is weak (suffixal) in speech. Ex- 
amples of the former are: ihend2, 1, 4; ozhdédve (so perhaps 
intended), ‘1, 6; ifveit, 2, 7; ihemndom, 2, 9; possibly tilgelax, 2, 
11; imozgum, 2, 16; inoccorom 2,17; and many others. For the 
conj. cf. Enpo, 2, 13fb (perhaps intended as En po). 

The pronoun is suffixed: attu, 1, 1; attv, 2, 11; rawsakadu; 
1, 3; scaltu, 1, 4; and 7, and 11ff.; leyndu, 1, 5; bargtu, 1, 9, 
kantu, 1, 11; tyndu, 1, 13; vendu, 1, 18; mattu, 1,18; werdu, 1, 19; 
lattv, 1, 8 ff.; Nemdu, 1, 4fb; ge2zdu, 1, 3fb; and so throughout. 

The cpd adverb ¢yrir pbui at (¢yr put) is written thus, at 1, 
8fb, and 1, 13fb; but the conjunction Pui at is written )uiat, 
1, 13 (buiat pat er, etc.); it is nearly always abbreviated ji, 
which shows that the writer regards it as one word. 

Words that are unfinished at the end of lines are everywhere 
hyphenated; thus, p. 1: ma/lom, gull/komenn, tungu/fcedi, etc. 
There is no instance where this has been overlooked. 

Accent. The acute accent is employed to indicate length of 
vowel. The position of the accent may be the usual one, directly 
over the vowel; but it is just as often written over the following 
consonant, and sometimes over the preceding letter, in these 
positions also where there was the needed space above the 
vowel itself. It appears over the vowel, e.g., in g@zlo, 1, 1; 
kemr, 1, 3; héve, 1, 6; tema, 1, 7; fema, 1, 12fb, etc., about 
seven times more. It appears over the next consonant in diff, 
1, 1; bér, 1, 9; rétt, 1, 10; hdtt, 1, 12; éitt, 1, 12fb; att, 2, 7; fer, 
2, 11fb; métt, 3, 2; étt, 3, 6; néir, 3, 7fb; 5, 12; and S5fb; éin, 4, 3; 
grént, 5, 7fb; r@t , 5, 8; licr, 6,12; and kémr, 6, 11fb. It is over 
the preceding letter in préttor, 1, 6fb; tré, 5, 11fb; iam/cidtt, 
4, 1fb. The accent is used over long vowel also in such cases as 
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logfcrar, 1,7; and feglbéta, 2, 1; further, often over the diphthong 
ei(béitir, 1, 10; léitt, 2, 7fb; héit, 4, 3fb; and éitt, as above), and 
over au(Saum, 2, 2, and navt, 6, 2). It is, finally, often used with 
the words @ and i. 

Of other diacritical marks there is (besides marks for trans- 
position and insertion) only the period, which is set variously 
low or high. There is evidently a different intention in the two 
cases: a full stop is punctuated by a low period. So, e.g., 1, 3; 
1, 9; 1, 16; 1, 10 ff. (though not in all cases on p. 1); 2, 2; 2, 3; 
2, 5; 2, 14; 2, 13fb; 2, 10fb; 2, 5fb; 2, 2fb; 2, 10fb; 2, 1fb; 3, 4; 
3, 1fb; 3, 10; 4, 10fb; 4, 6fb; and others on pp. 5-6. However, 
cf. the mid-line period for pauses between parts of a longer sen- 
tence, as 1, 12fb: Gét bu uandliga tungo pinnar puiat pat er 
uirktarad ¢iri pui at tenga pin ma feéma pic oc bunga pin ma dema 
pic oc po attv verdir reid2 ba mel pu att oc eigi bredimeli. Cf. 
also 2, lines 5-8, where the mid-period represents again such a 
pause after me , and cofte; similarly p. 2, lines 14-16 after 
lute, and elsewhere. But there are some cases where the period 
is in or near mid-position at a full pause as cofte 1, 1; and 
Jvikare, 1, 5. 

I shall now give the text. 


Leaf a, page 1 


oc reiNni Fézlo oc godom drycc. get per uel at bo2di pinu ef pu 
att peff cofte. En eptir mat pa g¢23u aNnattveggia attu 

fofna litla rid eda elligar gacc ngccura rid oc [cemt per oc fezt 
um hvat er adrir godir kaupmeny haualt at. eda noccurr 

nyr uarningr [fe fa komen til bgiar er per fe nauzynligr at kaupa. 
En er pu kgmr aptr til herbergif pinf pa ranfakadu 

uarning pin at hann uer®di eigi [idan firir [pellom er hann kgmr 
per ihend2. en ef [pell ero a oc fcaltu pan» uarning felia pa 

leyndu eigi pany er kaupir. [yn honom pau [pell fem a ero oc 
femit fidan kaup ykat fem pit megot pa heitir pu eigi [vikare. 

Met oc uarning pin allan i gott uerd oc po pui ner fem pu fer 
at taca mon en eigi 02 héve pa heitir eigi pu mangare. En 

pat {caltu uift hugleida at dhverre ftundo er pu matt pic til 
t@ma at minwaz a nam pitt oc allra meft um logfcrar 

puiat pat er raunar at allra manna uit er miNa en peirra er af 
bocom taca monuit pwiat peir haua fleft uitni til finf 
Frodleikf 
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er bezt erolerpir. G@r pu per allar logfcrar kunnar. en medan 
er pu uilt kaupma®? uera pa parftu engan rett pér 

meirr aNan kuNan gera en biarkeyiar rétt. En ef per ero log 
kun pa uerd2 pu eigi beitr ulogom. ef pu att ma 

lom at [cipta vid iamnmaka pina oc kantu at logum fuara ollum 
malom. En po at ec rgda flef[t um logmal pa uerd2 

engi ma®&? aluitr nema hann kunni goda [cilning oc hatt a gllum 
fiSum par fem madz verd2 [taddz. oc ef pu uilt uerda full 

comenn i¢ frodleik pa nemdu allar mallyzkur en allrahellzt 
latino oc uolfku puiat per tungur ganga uidazt. en po tyndu 

eigi atheld2 pinu mali eda tungu. Sonr mizler: G]vd packe y82 
herra minn at per f[ynid off {va aftlamliga frenzemi 

at per fynet mer alla pa lute er mer veri nauzynligir ef ec bera 
giptu til at nema eda muna eptir ef numit yrée. 

En ef yd2 fynaz noccozir lutir nauzynligir peffarri rgdu pa uil 
ec giarna me®d athygli til lySa. fader svarar. 

kK” en peir lutir er uarlama miffai peffare rgdu ocma po vel 

luca med [ciotri rgdu ef [va fynez. Vendu pic iamnan 

fem vacraftan mattu oc po [va at eigi [pilli heilfu pini. Vendu 
pic fialdan rygguan puiat rygt hugfcot er iamnan fiukt 

held? uerdu iamnan blid2 ocletlatr iamnhugad? oceigi miflynd:. 
verdu laftvarr fialpr ocken hveriom mani gott er pat uill 

af per nema. oc pySzc iamnan ena bezto meynn. Gét pu uandliga 
tungo pinnar puiat pat er uirkta rad firi pui at tvnga pin 

ma [gma pic octunga pin ma dgma pic. oc po attv verOir reidz 
pa mel pu fatt oc eigi bredimeli puiat eitt 025 ma pat mela 

ibredi ef madz geter eigi er [idan vildi hann med gulli keypt 
haua at umelt ueri. Enda peit ec enga pa hemnd po gere 
marger er mad2 fremi minr fialpan fic 4 en hann deili illom 
o2dum uid aNan po at hann eigi ufett at fkipta uid hann. 
pat [caltu ocuift uita at 

engi er einn gre craptr eda [terkre en madz fae vel heft tungo 
fina fra muNeidSum eda illyrdum eda foguifi oc gllo tungu 

{cgdi. En ef per verd2 barn audit pa lattv ecki pitt barn idrotta 
lauft uerda upp alit fyr pui at pa er pon at mad2 fae 

hallde®d fic hellzt fialpr til monviz eda idrotta ef hann tekr 
fialpredi ef hann verd2 auita { gfku medan hann er undir 
radningu. 

Enn ero peir lutir er pu [calt [va flyia oc varaz fem fianndan 
fialvan. pater dryckia oc tafl oc poztkonoz oc prétur oc koft oc 
vidlogvr 
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puiat af peffom grundugllom timbraz enar mefto hopot ogépo2 
oc fair einir muno lengi laft laufir eda glgpa ef eigi varaz pel 

fa lute. Nem®Bu uandliga birting lopz ocgang himintvngla 
dégra far oc eycta [cipan oc kvn vel at [cilia oc marca hver 

fo puer eda vex ukyrleikr fioa puiat pat er frodleikr oc po nauzyn- 
lict at kunna peir er farmenm [colo pera. ge2du pic tol 

uifan vel pat purva kavpmen migc. En ef pu uerd2 par stadd? 
fem umboz ma®&z er konongf ea anarf hofdingia peff fem par 

hevir landzftioun fem pa verd2 pu [taddz pa ger per at uinom 
oc ef peir fremia nocor navzynlig utbod af hende landz. 

Leaf a, page 2 

pau er til feglbéta fe fallen ef parg til at taca. nalar margar oc 
grna pred: eda [viptingar. po at flict fe fmalict at 

gera po er pafoptat til flikf pargat taca. Satim parftu mikinn 
afcip at haua iamnan med per [ua [tozan fem 

pui [cipi hevir er pa hepir pu hvartveggia rekfaum oc nodfaum. 
Sokner godar oc{midar oxar. [colpa oc nafra oc gil oNvr 

pau tol er til [cipfmidar parf at hapa. peffa lute alla er nu hevi 
ec nemda pa fcaltu iamnan minnaz at hava 4 

fcip med per ef pu ferr caupfarar ocattu fialpr [cipet. En ef pu 
kgmr til kaupftaSar oc fcaltu par dueliaz pa tac 

per par herbergi fem pu [pyrr fpakaztan hufbuanda fb@ ocuin- 
felaftan bedi uid bgiar men ockonongf men. Har pic vel iam 

nan at mat oc at cledum ef pu att peff cofte. hag oc alldrigi 
ufpaca menm eda [varffama imotuneyti med per eda ifveit 

uerdu fialpr fem [pakaztr oc po [va at eigi poler pu [cemdir eda 
ftoza brigzla staSe piri obbleySe facar. En po at navzyn 

ligar facar preyngve pec til ufpectar pa gerfc pu eigi bradz 
ihemndom fyrr pu fer at uel uerdi pramgengt oc par come 

nidz fem maklect er. en eigi [caltu laupripr geraz ef pu fer at 
eigima framkvemt uerda ocleitadu pinar [gmBar po at 

fidarr verdi nema hin biode [va attv fer uel [gmd2. En ef fe 
pit tekr mikinw voxt pa [ciptu pui til relax i adra [tadi 

pangat fem bu ferr eigi fialpr. ocverpu uand?2 at relax monnum. 
Jamnan [caltv almatkan gv6 oc ena helgo mey-mario lata 

eiga ngccot i felage med per oc pann helgan maya er pu hepir 
optaz a callat per til arnadar o2z oc get pelf fiar uand 

liga er helger menn eigo med per oc fér pat iamnan trygliga til 
peirra [tada er pat var til gepet yr gndverdu. En ef pu Att 
allmi 
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kit pa { caupferdum pa [ciptu pui i pria lute. legg einn lut f 
felag vid peim monnum er iamnan fitia i caupftodum ocfe 
par tryg 

ver oc kune uel uid cavp. En tveim lutom [ciptu i ymifligar 
caupferdir pa er fizt pon at allt uerdi fen piri tionum er i 
mo2gvm 

{tgdum er fe pitt fen ocer pa uon hellzt at ingccozom [todum 
halldez po at fiarhafcar kune iduliga at berazc. En ef pu fér 

at alogadAekr fe pitt at vaxa stozum i caupfo2um pa tac pu af 
tva lute oc legg i goSar iardir puiat fa eyrir pickir optazt 

uiff uera hvart fem held2 erat honom er fialpom avSet at meta 
eda frendum hans. En pa mattu gera hvart er per [ynez vid 

en pridia lvt at hapa icaupferdum lengr eda viltu allt i iardir 
leggia. En po attv vilir fe pitt lengi haua icaupfo 

rom. pa hettu fialpr at leggiaz ihof eda i caupfarar landaamedal 
pegar er Fe pitt er fullpaxta ec pu hepir ranzakat 

fidSu manna fem per fynezc. oc mun uandliga alla pa er pu fér 
hvart fem ero godir ea iller. Mun illa fydu til vidfyndar 

enalla goda fidu til nytia fiolpom per ocgllum peim er af per 
uilia nema. Sonr: pat er uift navzynlict hveriom peim 


er Foruitnaz uill flica lute fem nu haype per um r¢t at [cilia vel 
huat meft uerd2 muna oc nema vandliga [idan epter 

pat fem hann heyrir. En med pui at per gatud litlu [yrr i ySarre 
rgdu peirra luta fumra er ec [cil eigi med hueriom hette 


fram Fara 

oc heve ec po lefitt athuga med mer. pat er um birting loptz oc 
ukyrleic fioar. nu med pui at per badut at nema ba lute 

occolludut frodleik { ef numet yrdi enda [cil ec eigt adz en ec 
heyre gorr [ciliat piri mer. enda veit ec engan pan» uifari 

meftara er iamngodan uilia mon haua til atlera mic um ba lute 
fem fialpa y52. Fyrpui uilecmed leyfi bidia 

yS2 at perlenget med pui peffa rgdu at ec yrda noccot frodare 
um pa lute hueffo puerr eda uex birting loftz eda 

gangr himintungla. dggra far eda eycta [cipan oc allrahellzt 
um ukyrleic fevar huat er ueld2 hanf miflynde at hann fynez 

ftundum ifua mikille blidu at maNinm girnir til uid hann at 
leica mifferom heilom. En pui neft fynir hann {[vamicla reide 
ocillzco at 

hann pretir til fiar octil lipf peirra er uid hann [cipta. Nu hugda 
ed pat poat folen fylte rafir finar eptir firirfettre [ci[pan at ek] 
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en hvdrge peffe er nv er nemd? puiat peir [tadir ero oc er 
ubyggvande ero [me® gllo firir hits fakir hefi ec po pat [purt] 

at par verd2 mikil nétt bede myrk oc vel long pa er fol gengr 
fem heft oc [caltv a pvi marca at hon mon par feinna 

fara oc [va nidz [tiga fem ad2 er meira afl henmar oc megin er 
hon er nerre firir pui at par er mikil nott vm [vmaret. 

pa er hon gengr heft ocmikill dagr um vetren pa er hon gengr 
fem legft. Nu vil ec fyna per pat [va inilega at par [cilez 

til fvllz. pat veiztv at her er vm uetren me®d off litill dagr oc 
litill folar gangr [va at fol heyir eigi meira gang at hon 

vellter vm eina ett oc par at eino [va fem allt gott er folar megen. 
en i mo2zgom stodum er pat at hana ma eigi fia mi 

kinm [l¥t] vetrarenf allrahellzt a holagalande er per havom eigi 
ateinf fretter til hart held opt oc idulega [et med augvm 

vozvm ocreynt puiat pat uitv ver til piff at ipra pui er in gengr 
-IIII. iduf nouembrif octil pef er kemr .IIII. idus ianu 

arij pa verd2 alldrigi [va lioff dagr ivagom no2852 eda um andarnef 
ahalogalande. at eigi [fe] [tigzno2 fynar a himne iamvel vm 

midian dag fem vm midia nott. En poat fidan take [va dagr at 
lyfa at eigi megi [tigznvr fia pa er pat poi flef 

tom [todum peim fem nv rgddu per vm at eigi ma [ol fia allt til 
decima kal. februarfj. at pui nest tecr dagr [va 

[ciott at togna oc folargangr at vaxa at panm tima er inn gengr 
octava iduf aprilif pa fezc eigi dagr fyrr 

en inn gengr quinta decima kal. octobrif oc er oll [v ftund er par 
er a millum alt einn dagr [va at alldregi fezc dagr 

a allre peirre [tvndo. Nu mattv pat til viff marca po at [olen 
fe heitare [vd2ilonden fem vid rgddum fyrr um pa vex hon 

par po [merom til upftigningar er mikil er nott oc long myrk 
amidium fumrom ocer alldregi fa timi a gllom tollma 

nadSum er eige fezc dagr. En her a halogalande fem nv rg¢ddu ver 
vm pa er engi dagr vm vetrom oc fer [tiooznvr vm midia daga 

pa er dagr [cilde liofaftr pera. en [idan er dagr tecr at vaxa pa 
vex hann [va [ciot at [nemma vm varet tekr dagr 

lioff at vera vm allar nztr oc helld: til peff er miket er af havite. 
Nv er pat marc eitt epter at per mon en glogazt 

verda puiat pu veizt pati peffom fomum [todum a holdgalande 
er nv havom vid vm r¢tt i pan tima er ingengr octaua de 
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cima kal. iunfj pa tecr fol at fcina iambiart vm n&tr fem vm 
daga ocfezt alldregi hvartki nétt ne dag ocfciny 

iamnan med fama heite beSde at biartlefk oc at gllv gdro pegar 
er eigi grandar [cy [cine hennar alt til octava 

kal augufti. nu veiztv pat at fol er mvNdanga heft a hologalande. 
oc er po litla rid pat a fumreno er hon hevir yren 

yl. en po er hon [vanoccvro lenge med [cinanda hveli. fem nu 
hovom ver fagt. ocfva noccg2o oc held2 hon liofvm degi 

fem nv hépi ec fagt en pat hvarge [vd2 algnd po at hon fe par 
heitare. Nv bera peffir lvter vitne at fol er her 
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[rgdur at flytia er ec [cal [idan vera callad2] lygemadz af po 
at ec uita til viff at fatt fe fumt pat er ec hevi augum [et. en 
pat 

er fumt er hverndag er coftr af [pyria af beim er augum hava 
fet oc ranfacat oc uito til uiff at fatt er ocuitu ver pa olygna 

vera. En ec mele firi pa foc peffe andyrde at efy litil béc er 
{commu heper comet hingat i land vart er callat er at go2z var 
a in 

dia landi ocredir vm indialandz vnd2 oc er [va mellt i bokeni 
at hon have fend veret emanuele girkia keifara. nu er pat 028 

fleftra manna er bokena heyra at pat megi eigi vera oc pat fe 
ecki nema lyge er par fegir i peirre boc. en ef gorla [cal 
raNzaca i vozum 

londum pa ero ecki her peir peri lutir held2 en hizug ero ritadir 
er vndarleger muno pickia eda eN vNdarlegre ivozum londum 
peim 

fem ecki ero flikir luter fenir eda dgme til. Nu cgllu ver firi 
pui pa lvte lygeliga pera at peir ero ecki her fenir oc eigi fyr 

heyrdir held2 en her i peffi b6éc fem nu rgddu vid um. Nu hepir 
fu en litla boc veret po uida bozen vid pat at hon have iamnan 

verid toztrygd oc lygi vend oc picci mer po engi [em®d peim i 
hava veret po at vida have bozen veret med pvi at & heyir loget 

veret callad paé er { er ritad po at vida have [idan bozen veret til 
eyrna gamanf oc firi [cemtanar faker. [Sonr [pyr.] 

BK er kvnict hveffo vidpleyg er par rgda uill geraz vm 

vara daga eda epter. en po uil ec en med tilmele eptir leita 
peirre [cemtan at ver talem lengra vm pa lvte er ver xtlom at 
vndarligir myni piccia i gSrvm londum oc ver vitom her 
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til fanz at ologner ero oc ecci tocu ver mikit af attortryggva pa 
béc er callat er at go2 var a indialande po at 

mart [fe] undarlict i fagt pwiat marger luter ero peir her med 
off er par muno undarligir piccia vera er off picci her ecki vn 

darlict ef var rgda mette [va langt flivga at hon k¢gme pangat. 
fem peff er engi von. En ex ec [cylda ivir einom 

hveriom lut vndarliga lata peim fem pari melt pa fynez mer 
pat eigi fizt vnd2 at [mair men mege temia pa ena 

ftozu flugdreca er par ero ifigllum eda i eydSimozcom [va fem 
béc [v rgdir vm til peff at peir mege rida peim hvert fem peir 

uilia [va fem heftom iamgrim kycquende fem mer ero pav fogd 
oc eitr fvll oc engi natura til at madz megi i nond vera 

enfid2 til piononar eda til tamningar. fader. Bedi ero flikir 
luter oc marger adrir peir par i mellter er vndar 

ligir piccia oc lata marger to2trygliga ipir oc fynez mer firpvi 
engi navzyn at iamna peim lutom faman er bar ero 

iritadir oc peim er her ero med off er iamvndalegir mono piccia 
par fem off piccia peffir her er nu rgddir pu um 

puiat pat m#tte uera at temia mette dyren eda onor kycquende 
po at pau vere grimm eda to2vellig vm atvela. en pat may 

piccia meira vnd? er [va er igra fagt at vm pa men» er pat cvNo 
attemia tr@ eda fialer til peff at fa madz er hann er 

eigi fimare afgte en men adrer medan hann hever ecki anat 
afotom en [qva fina eSa elligar bera f¢tr fina. en iam[cfott 
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fem hann bind? fialar vndir gtr fer aNattveggia fifav alna langar 
eda attla pa figrar hann fvgla at flavg eda miohvnda at raf 

pa fem meft mego lavpa eda rein er leypr halbo meifra en 
hioztr] pwiat fa er mikill figlSe manna er [va caynn vel afcidum 

at hann [tingr i eine rend fini. IX reina me®d [piote fin[u. oc 
paSan] fleire. Nu mon peffe lvtr piccia tortryglir oc olic 

lir oc vndarlegr agllum peim londum er eigi vito menn [med 
hverre] vel eda lift flict ma vera at fiolen ma tomd pera 

til [va mikilf fliotleikf at a fiollum uppe pa ma ecki [vetta 
fo2Sazc raf] peff manz oc [ciotleic er fialar heper apotvm fer 

pat fem ig2duni Fylgir. en pegar han letr fiarlarna[r af fotum 
fe]r pa er hann ecki fimare en adrir men. En i odrum 

ftodum par fem men ero ecki flicu vanir pa mo[n varla finnjaz 
{va fimr mad: at eigi picki[z] ar honom taca 
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allan fimleica pegar er [lic [va trio ero bvnde[n vid Fgtr hlonom 
fem nu hapom per um ver rgtt. Nu uitom ver pef 

fa lute til uiff oc eigom coft pegar um vetrom er [near [er at sea 
gnjott peirra manna er peffar velar oc lifter kvNo. Nv 

gatu per oc [commv beirra lvta er allmikit vnd2 ma[no pikia i 
glleftom londvm gdrvm puiat pat er meft igegn natorv 

peirre er fleft oll lond hava vm dggra [cipte puiat her [ci[nn 
fol iambia]rt oc iamfagrt med iomnum yl iamvel vm né&tr 

fem um daga miken lvta fumarf. pat man oc vndar(legt litaz] 
her i lande amgre vm myre ba er big2kvdalf 

myrr er callad at hvatke tré er par er i caftad oc [liggr pat par] 
pria vetr pa verd2 pat at [teine oc hamnar tre 

it natvro fine puiat po at pat fe i eld castad pa gloar pat f[idan 
fem [te]in en ad2 bran pat fem tré ochavom ver marga 

pa [teina fena oci hondum haf®a er halft hevir ve[rit tre pat fem] 
upp hevir [tadet o2 myreNe en hit [tein er 

nid2 hepir ftadet i myrena. Nu ma pat undarlect calla pviat 
fu mlyrr er ipeirre mgzko fem allzkynf er eren vidar 

voxtr. oc facar pat ecki meSan pat er grgnt oc i vexte en pegar 
er] pat er hoggvit oc pat tecr at reyrna oc er pat pa caf 

tad i myrena pa [nyfc pat til {[teinf natvrv. Son[r: peffer] lvter 
ero mer allir cvNir puiat peir ero her i lande 

oc heve ec alla fena en hinir luter ero mer allir u[cvnnir er be]5e 
ero aiflande eda grgnalande eda a irlande puiat par - 

hevi ec [purdaga til hart eda i hopom peim er par ero [umbhver- 
fil. fladrm{eler. pjoat vid [cildim fleira vm peffo2 lond r¢ 

da pa ero pav med ymfom hattvm oc ero pau eigi gll e[pter 
einum hettle puiat pav vnd2 er aNattveggia ero aiflande eda 

grgnalande. pa ero bedi med ofgange frotz oc iocla e[da 
elligar a]f ofgange ellz oc brvna eda med [to2zum filcom 

oc mo2gvm Qd20m [zxfcrimflum oc er hvarvetna pat land {[va 
illt oc fnar]pt at pat er nalega ubyggvande firir pa foc. 
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hapa kelldurnar vndarliga natoro. Onvr [v k[fellda er par er] 
i pui fialle hepir pa natorv ef pu tekr anattveg 

gia hvitan favd eda navt eda roff eda madz fa er har hev]ir 
hvitt oc pver pu einhvern peffarra luta i vat 

nino pa verd2 pegar colfvartr. En pat er natvor[a annarrar 
kjeldu peirrar er par er ef madz pvér fer i hvat lit fem 
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ad2 hafde hann hvart fem hann var ravd2 eda hyitr e[(Sa [vartr 
pla verd2 hann fidan [nehvitr az h@rom [va fem hann fe 
elli 

gamall maz. pat vatn er par en i pui lande er [peir calla afi]na 
tvngv loycha en i pvi vatne er holme ein litell 

fva fem flota holme fe puiat hann flptr vmhverfil vat[nit oc] 
cémr hann her oc hvar at lande [tvndvm [va nér at madz 

ma [tiga a holmann oc verd2 pat optazt a droten[f[dagum en 
f]u er natvra at holme peffum ef fa madz [tigr i pan holma 

er fivkr er hvatke fott fem hann heypir oc neyter hann [peirra 
grafa er] par vaxa pa verd2 hann pegar heill pat fylger oc peirre 
natorv 

at alldre kemz fleire fen i en ein po at marger villi puiat fa 
holmi flytr] pegar fra lande er [ein] madz er {. Sia natvra er 
oc med 

peffom holma at hann flytr fiav vetr [tadfaft i pe[ffo vatni. 
en pelgar er fiav vetr ero lidnir pa flytr hann til landz { ein 

hveriom [ta3 ocgrgr par vid anat land fva fem [hann bar 
iamnan hefSe] veret. En medan [a time er pa heyrez mgnvm 
fem dynr 

come lfcr reidiprvmu. en eptir lina prumlu pa fia menn] flican 
holma ivatneno fem az med fama vexte oc 

med famre natorv oc fer [va hveria fiav vetr e[pter adra at] & 
fem aNnar grér vid meginland pa cémr aNarr 

holme i oc veit po enge hvadan kgmr. pa er pfar enn ey ein 
liti]l i pvi lande er peir calla afina tungv inhifglver par 

er migc mikil mana byg®d f peirre ey. en par er ei[n kirkia i 
puiat [v]anoccoro mikit folk er ipeirre ey fem pera man efy kir 

kio fgcn. En po at men andez ba ero peir eigi i {io23 grapnir 
heldr] ero peir reiftir vmhvergif kirkivna vid kirkivgarden oc 

ftanda upp fem kycqvir men med poznadum gllum [limum oc 
ufka]ddv hare ocnogglvm oc fvna alldrege ocaldrige fetiaz par 

fuglar 4 oc ma par hverr frammaleid kena [a er eptir livir 
finn] fodur eda fadur fodvr eda allar finar kynquiflir par 

fem hann er fra comen. Pa er par en eft mikit vat[n pat heitir 
logri] en par liggr ein litel ey i pui vatne oc ero reinlipif 

meN par i peir er calla ma hvart er uill mvnca [eda eremita en] 
po ero peir med [va miclom figlda at bar er full eyen 

aren [tvndum ero peir rere. En pat er fagt { pra ey [peirri at 
hon er] heilfom ocecki fottvl oc feina elldaz men par en i odrum 
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ftoSum ilandeno. En pegar er men elldaz [va mifok eSa sykia]z 
at peir fia enda dag [in etladan af gvde. pa verd2 pa 
02 at flytia i einhver [tad til landz par fem hann [cal a[ndazc 
puiat ei mja liflaten verda [i] eyNe af [6ttum. en fykiaz ma 
masz oc 
[gremiaz i ey peffarre en eigi ma ond hanf [ciliaz vid likama 
Fytr en] hann er o2 flivtr eyNe. Pa er oc par én eftt mikit vaty 


4 


SCRIBAL ERRORS. There are very few errors. Onp. 1, line 10, 
beitr is changed to beitir by dotting the#. P.1,11, in the sentence: 
oc kantu at logum fuara ollum malom, the nasal abbr. mark 
over the u of logum (for the omitted -m) is in reality the top of 
a tall s; apparently the writer was about to set down at log 
Suara (hence, log as a fem. noun); P. 2, 4, nemda, the straight 
left side of the d shows that a change was made from an intended 
nemnda. P. 2,3, hevir for hevir would seem to bea case of antic- 
ipating the word hevir (the third next word; but failure to 
correct the mistake is surprising). P. 4, 7, hersenir, space 
after her is indicated by a comma. P. 3, 9, fe is inserted above 
the line to be read after at eigi; on account of the lack of space 
in the proper place it is written over the io of ftiornor. P. 3, 7, 
in the writing holagalande (for halogalande) the following a has 
been anticipated. P. 3, 8fb, vera changed from vere (dittograph). 
P. 3, 6fb, occaua, apparently, for octaua (4fb, octava). P. 4, 14, 
fe is written above the line after mart. P. 5, 2fb, grotz, error for 
rrostz. P.5, 6fb, the irregular r is the left stroke of an 0, changed 
clumsily into an r. P. 4, 1fb, gotom, the letters -oto- are all 
irregular, but the nature of the error is not discoverable. Also 
may be noted the transposition of eigi ju to pu eigi indicated 
by the double accents written above the two words (1, 6). 

Interesting is the error and the correction in toldmanadum 
p. 3, 10 ff. The scribe first wrote toll for tolf (of the original) ; 
he then starts to correct his mistake, but writes told. In the dia- 
lect of the writer, therefore, the combinations /f and /d were 
both assimilated to // apparently. P. 5, 10, igegn, the second g 
is irregular, the left side is the first stroke of an m, hence the 
intended form is igengn. P. 5, 2, halbo for halfo, and similarly 6 
for f, obbleyde for ofbleyde, 2, 8. In the former case the writing 
evidences the change of /6 to Jb in XIIIth c. southwest Nor- 
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wegian (as in Icelandic of the same period, see Noreen, Altisl. 
u. altnorw. Gr. 4th ed., §237, 3; further Hegstad, Vestnorsk 
Maalfére, 11, 2, 1, p. 126, f., and II, 2, 2, p.40). In the latter 
instance {bd is assimilated to 6b. P. 3, 6fb, the writing holégalande 
with ¢ for o will be considered below under discussion of the 
letters g and ¢. P.6, 5fb: at par er gull eyen; at has been erased 
after -m; it was first written: a¢ bar er gull cvent (Text e has kuent, 
others mostly convent, convent, conventta, etc.); our Fragment 
stands alone in the reading eyen. There is a partly erased letter 
after gull; further the main stroke of the e is not originally that 
of an e; the partly erased letter was a c, it seems, hence the 
word cvent was begun more to the left, but on account of the 
closeness to the word gull the c was erased (only partly so), 
and the »v changed toac. The word eyen is apparently due to a 
later hand. 

Tue Script. The letters used, and their variant forms, are as 
follows: a, 6, c, 0, 3, e(e, ¢ and e), ¢, g, h, i, k, 1, m(two forms), 
n(see forms p. 197), 0, 9, p, 9, r(r, F, and 2), s(s,fand/),¢, u, 9, p, 
x, ¥, 2, @, (9 g, ande). Only a few of these will require special 
attention; and I shall pass at once to the letter ¢. 

g. The form of this letter and the way it is written in our 
Fragment is of great interest. If we examine the letter ¢ in 
sémd, 4, 9, we shall see that it is first written as an e, which is 
then made into an ¢ by carrying the lower part of the concave 
curve up so as to close the opening between it and the loop. 
In some cases there is only this extension of the left curve, 
which may, as in sémd, |.c., be a very slender line; thus also in 
mre 5, 12, and réda, 5, 4fb, where the bi-stave of the loop runs 
out somewhat to the right; but the left curve is again brought up 
to and joins the bi-stave. Other examples are: cémr and gré@r, 
6, 12fb; sc$di, 1, 8fb; dggragar, 1, 4fb; rg7, 2, 9fb; rG@du, 2, 4fb; 
réddu, 4,8; rgda, 4, 11, and 4, 10fb; rg3u, 4, 8fb; rgddir, 4, 4fb 
(here partly obliterated) ; rgtt, 5, 8; ¢éte, 4, 1fb; ¢@ir, 4, 1fb. The 
¢ in dgma and s§ma, 1, 12fb, was also written in this way, though 
in both cases the letter is somewhat irregularly shaped. In 
several cases, however, the main stroke was not brought up 
sufficiently to secure the g-form; then the opening was closed by 
a (usually heavy) stroke written down from the loop. So, 
apparently, glgpa, 1, 5fb; rgdu, 1, 16; rgtt, 3, 6fb; grna, 2, 1; 
sgmd ar, 2, 10; dgme, 4,7; kémr, 6, 11fb; rgda, 1, 11, and finally in 
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the first rgdu in 1, 17, in which the two strokes do not connect. 
In two cases the letter remains e: redir, 4, 4; and eren, 5, 8fb; 
these are perhaps to be regarded as incompleted writings, the 
intention was to write rgdir and gren. In rgdu, 2, 8fb, the left 
curve of the 6 has been utilized to close the e. 

The i-umlaut of o is represented by ¢ once namely in semd, 
2, 11; i.e. the symbol for the sound ¢ is ¢, just as we sometimes 
find it in Hand III of the Didreks saga. (Cf. on the other hand 
the writing of ¢ for o in halégalande, 3, 6fb). The writing of 
the z-umlaut of 0, is characterized by a great deal of confusion 
and uncertainty in early Norwegian Manuscripts. See Hegstad 
Vestnorsk Maalfgre (VM), Innleiding, 1906, pp. 20-21. It is 
written © in earliest ENorw., later with open loop in some MSS 
(6, 6). In WNorw. we have the forms eo and ¢, later also 6 and 6. 
In Olc. the forms are ¢ and eo or merely o; further Q, or 4, 
and finally these compounded with ¢ into ¢ and #. As has 
been noted above, also our Fragment employs the form ¢g, now 
and then the form e, and once g. 


ee eggpe 


2: eeoop pe 
vps vVpy yp 


whe 9 


phd: Sal 


In regard to the regional differences I may add here that the 
confusion seems greatest in the interior districts of southwest 
Norwegian; but, to be sure, there are very few MSS available 
to show the condition in the exterior districts. The oldest 
WNorw. script probably expressed the i-umlaut of o simply by 
o (and the i-umlaut of « by «). Of this writing there are seven 
occs. in Norsk Homiliebok, AM 619 4to, all of the word domande 
(for démande). For another possible instance see Wadstein, 
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Fornnorska homiliebokens ljudléra, §8, 1. Here is noted also the 
writing of eo for ¢; see also Hegstad VM l.c., pp. 20-21. But 
the writing with eo is also met with in the (northwest Nor- 
wegian) chief MS of the Gulathing Law (Rantzovianus) and, 
strange as it may seem at first, in the form e¢ in the words: 
begta, kedpte, keppt, keémr, listed by Hegstad. But these need 
not with Hegstad be regarded as scribal errors. The writing 
occurs too often; it is apparently one of the ways that 7-umlaut 
of o was written in (north)west Norwegian. Cf. the Olc. writing 
ag for ¢ in the Placitus drapa. 

The form (the @ of Anglo-Saxon script) represents a 
joining of o and e, the ligature using the concave curve of the 
o for the main stroke of the e, and adding the loop of an e; 
thus the right side is an e. The variant forms of the @& are 
merely such as are due to the different forms of the loop of the e. 

But in this original Latin book script of southwestern Nor- 
way it would seem that umlaut of o was most often written eo 
(perhaps rarely oe in the period before the influence of the NE 
and NW enters). Here, then the first letter is e. But, while in 
the East oe became o, o, or 6, the e being on the right side, 
here in the West (and especially in the Southwest) the e is 
written first; then the cpd letter for the umlaut of o is secured 
by adding the convex stroke of the 0. This stage in the develop- 
ment is represented in the ¢-form of the fragment AM 58 A. 
Later this ¢, 6, assumes a normalised shape, in which the lower 
part of the loop (now within the ¢) becomes a diagonal or 
often, a horizontal bar, i.e., , or 0. These (6 and ¢) are then 
the original forms in the southwest all other forms are but vari- 
ants of this, usually mixtures of the southwestern form and the 
eastern forms. 

The letter 0. While the letter o is the usual one, i.e., two 
curved strokes whose ends meet, there are some departures from 
this, and these are so frequent as to be rather characteristic of 
the Fragment. In these cases the left or first stroke is much 
longer than the right one, and joins the second stroke at the 
right side instead of at the base of the letter. The right side 
then becomes a straight stroke, which is often vertical or nearly 
so. Examples: po, page 1, 6; héve, 1, 6; tungo, 1, 13fb; Reft, 
1, 6fb; gory, 2, 6fb; frodare, 2, 4fb; mon, 5, 3; londum, 5, 4. etc. 
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a. The a has mostly the form a, as at, 1, 2, or aftr, 1, 3. 
However, the leftward bend of the top is often rather pro- 
minent, as fidan, 1, 4, nema, 2, 10fb, at, 2, 4, a, 3, 3fb, eda, 
3, 7, and fina, 3, 1fb. The top is closed in fcipta, 1, 11; and in 
mad2, 1, 12. 

@. Usually @ is a combination of the ordinary @ with e, 
hence it has the form @. as ner, 1, 6; ber, ge, 2, 12fb; hette, 
2, 8fb, etc. I shall not stop to note slight departures from this 
form, except to say that in starting to write @, there is evidenced 
a certain tendency to foreshorten the top of the main stroke. 
| This, then, leads to such a form as we find in the words /er}ir, 

1, 9; bredimeli, 1, 12fb; fialgredi, 1, 7fb; get, 2, 13; mest, 2, 2fb, 
and in a few others. 

e. This is the usual closed e, as e¢, 2, 1, or with open top, as 
avdet, 2, 14fb; vel, 2, 2, etc. A high-backed e appears once: 
enda, 2, 6fb. This is hardly the traditional e with a high main 
stroke, leftward-bent, as in English script and now and then in 
the earliest ENorw script, on which see my article “On the 
Earliest History of the Latin Script in Eastern Norway,” and 
column III in the plate.’ It is rather perhaps a new native form 
that came now and then to be written by influence of the @ (@ 
minus the bi-stave of the a becomes a new e-form). And this in- 
fluence also led to a form of @ which retained only the bi-stave 
of the a as the eat 4, 9. And this, finally, gives us ¢. 

p and p. I have in this Journal, XVI, pp. 416-425, treated 
of ‘The letters » and / in Early English and Old Norse Writing’; 
and I have there attempted to show that, whereas in Eastern 
Norway we find a / with a round bi-stave of one stroke (the 
Anglo-Saxon form), in Western Norway the ) has a squarish 
body, in which an upper round or broken stroke rests on a short 
horizontal bar (this form is taken over, it seemed to me, from 

West Norwegian runic )). In southwestern Norway the p and 
j the ) are much alike, except for the superior extension of the 
main stroke of the ). This is contrary to east Norwegian condi- 
tions. In our Fragment also the bi-staves of ) and p are made 
in the same way: the first stroke rests on a short horizontal bar. 
But # is squarer in form, the upper stroke of it is usually broken, 
whereas the upper stroke of the / is roundish; but it rests on a 








1 Publications of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, Il, 
pp. 92-106. ; 
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short bar written from the main stroke out to the right, as it 
does in the # (in numerous cases the upper stroke cuts the 
horizontal, or the latter extends beyond the former). In a few 
cases the bar is quite short and the upper stroke combines with it 
so completely that the two appear as one stroke (it is indeed 
possible that two or three of the occurrences are so written, but 
they probably were not). The following examples show well 
the technique of the letter: eptir, 1, 1; /pell, 1, 4; Raup, 1, 5; 
scipta, 1, 11; and for J: bu, 1, 3; bann, 1, 4; buiat, 1, 8; pat, 
1, 8, and pat, 3, 5 (the last two are irregular, however: in the 
former the vertical stroke is entirely detached; in the latter the 
lower one is left too short). 

f. The form f (formally the oldest) is frequently met with, 
as ef, 1, 1; e¢, 1, 7fb; mara, 2, 3, etc. Most common is the form 
in which one of the lateral bars is detached. For examples, see 
ririr, 1, 4; grodleikf, 1, 8; and ef, 1, 1fb. Finally we have the 
semi-colon form, both strokes are detached: e¢ (possibly), 1, 12; 
hag, 2, 7; firi, 2, 8; etc. If we were to date our Fragment on 
the basis of the ¢-forms alone we should have to say that 
it was written ca. 1275-1300, that is it is contemporary with the 
chief MS of the Konungs Skuggsj4. But the ¢-forms here show 
a rather more advanced stage in the change to the semi-colon 
form of the f. 

r. Two clear cases of the long form (f) occur: fryg/ver, 
2, 15-16, and gory, 2, 6fb. Also in ey, 3, 6, we have an 7 changed 
from r, hence the MS that was copied hada long r. In omhverzis, 
6, 6, the r is half-long. The very prominent bi-stave of the r 
in our Fragment may be noted: it was often very heavily stroked 
and curved, as in grodleikr, 1, 3fb, and per, 1, 1fb. The form 2 is 
used universally after 0, and prevailingly after ¢; it also appears 
often after d and 6, but there are numerous writings of r after 
these. The use of 2 is therefore relatively limited. 

To the MSS written in southwestern Norway that employ 
long 7, as given by Hegstad, l.c. p. 14, is then to be added our 
Fragment. Hegstad lists it as using the Insular f, but not 7, 
which statement is, therefore, erroneous. The third hand of 
the Didreks saga, has 7; our Fragment has here another feature 
in common with it (see above). 

The writing ge2du, 1, 3fb, will require some remarks. The 
use of the two forms r and 2 as indicated above, makes it unlikely 
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that our scribe intended here to set down ge2du. Elsewhere he 
employs 2 only after 0, , or d (and 8); there is no instance of 
a certain -er, in which we find 2 (er, werd2, uerda, vera, gere, gera, 
per, mer, etc. etc.). As regards the vb. gera, the e-form was that 
of the writer’s own pronunciation; but his text had both ¢ and 
e-forms: géra, gérdi, and gera, gerdi,etc. In 1, 3fb, above he in- 
tended to write gerdu (imp. ger bu), but when he had written 
ge- he observed that the original had g¢2du; then he adds 23u, 
but overlooks correcting the e to g. In another place he cor- 
rects the e to ¢: Gér, 1,9 ; here he first wrote Ger, then changed 
the e thus making it conform to the word in the text before him. 

v, p and y. In regard to these three letters our Fragment 
exhibits a very mixed tradition. We note at once that there is 
rarely a pure 2, nor either a pure p. The 2 is used extensively, 
both as vowel and consonant; the p (or a p-like letter) is found 
some fifteen times, in one of. which it is vocalic. I shall con- 
sider here, however, only the forms, and first p. A p appears, 
e. g., in sialpa, 2, 5fb; heipir, 2, 13; siolpom, 2, 10fb; and sialpan, 
1, 10fb. A few others with a rather short vertical might, per- 
haps, be included with these, as pon, 1, 8fb; hopot and ogeyor, 1, 
5fb; pera, 1, 3fb; gepet, 2, 14; hapa, 2, 13fb; hepir, 2, 12fb, and 6, 
8; fepar, 2, 3fb; hapom, 5, 8; hopom, 5, 4fb, g¢lptr, 6, 6., and pera, 
6, 10fb. But in all these cases the main stroke is bent to the 
left at the base and coincides in its two strokes exactly with the 
y. The p thus differs from the y only in that the latter is dotted; 
the p seems to be regarded as an undotted y by the scribe. And 
yet the y is very often a smaller slenderer letter, its two strokes 
are closer together. Back of these facts there seems to be 
revealed a tradition which clearly differentiated a p from a y 
in the form as well as in the dot above the latter; but our scribe 
confuses them. In fact we find twice a y with unbent main 
stroke: obbleyde, 2, 8, and ey, 6, 10fb (hardly that in bygd in 
the same line). 

But also in the » there is no effort to join the ends of the two 
strokes at the base of the line of writing; they are combined 
so as to form a tailed »: the first stroke is regularly swung to the 
left and very ,often comes below the line of writing. It is only 
imperfectly differentiated from the y or the p; it is so differ- 
entiated sometimes in the prominently curved form of the two 
strokes of the ». But then, on the other hand we sometimes find 
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ay so made, as synar, 3,9; and navzynlig, 1,1fb, with which cf. the 
v(p) of vel, 2,6. The length of the chief stroke of the y below 
the line of writing is not always then the thing that distinguishes 
the y from the v; they are sometimes identical except for the 
dot of the y. These facts reflect an earlier practice of writing a 
dotted » (or w) for y, as in the Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, AM 
310. qu. and in the Didreks saga, Hand III. See also above. 

y. The reduced capital y functions often as abbreviation 
for nn, especially in intervocalic position and in absolute final 
position, as reini, and aNat, 1, 1, and komen, 1, 3, and piv, 1, 
4; further also in such cases as minr, frenzemi, etc., in all about 
52 occs. There are ca 25 occs. of mm abbreviated fj, or some- 
times #; mn is rarely written out, as in kunni, 1, 12. I do not 
wish to examine these writings further here, but merely note 
that also in this respect our Fragment agrees with certain 
southwest Norwegian MSS, and departs wholly from East 
Norwegian practice. See Festskrift tillignad Hugo Pip ping, 1924, 
pp. 100-113, especially pp. 108-110. Especially close is the cor- 
respondence to the condition in AM 310 qu. of the Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar. But RA 58 A offers also some examples of the 
prevailing Norwegian practice of the writing of reduced capitals 
for other purposes than abbreviation, which are peculiarly East 
and Northwest Norwegian, but are also met with in the south- 
west, as in Hand III of the Didreks saga. See Acta Philologica 
Scandinavica, I, p. 177, and 179. Among the cases that seem 
to have to be read in this way (i.e. N=) are particularly the 
words rend, 5, 3; muNndanga, 3, 3fb; vNdarlegre, 4, 6; and 
frenzemi, 1, 14. Wherever the combination n+d is written 
with small » we have single m, and there are 55 occs. of such 
writings; of undarlegr(-ligr) and of undarlict, no less than 10 occs. 
There is no instance in our Fragment of the form -nnd. It 
seems, then, that in the above cases the ¥ must be regarded as 
intended to stand for single n. 

yn. I shall finally add a word about this form of . We find it 
once in the Fragment, namely in einn, 2, 15. This letter is 
especially characteristic of the first ten pages of the text written 
by Hand III in the Didreks saga, and nearly always, as here, in 
the abbreviation for final mn, of which there are 117 occurrences 
on the pages in question, whereas after that it almost entirely 
disappears. See Acta, l.c., page 175. The writer of RA 58 A 
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knows this form with the broken second stroke; its use here in 
the single occurrence connects our Fragment rather closely 
with the scribal tradition of certain other Norwegian MSS, 
of the interior districts of Southwestern Norway, to which many 
things have already pointed. As to the date of the Fragment 
the script, as well as other matters, such as the medio-passive 
ending sc and zc, 5; 2, 22; zt, 1, and vowel harmony conditions, 
indicate that RA 58 A was written toward the end of the 


XIIIth gentury.' 
GrorGe T. Flom 


1 It is necessary to add the following explanations. As the accented ¢ was 
not available to the printer this is not shown in the text above. It occurs as 
follows: in fe, LEAF a, PAGE 2, line 20; in ett, Lear B, PAGE 1, line 6; in [em3, 
Lear b, PAGE 2, line 9, and in Fete, line 24; in reda, LEAF c, PAGE 2, line 20, and 
rere, line 21. For the same reason navt is printed without accent over the 2, 
page 189, line 4 (Leaf a, page 2, line 16); likewise flivty LEAF c, PAGE 2, last 
line, has accented v in the MS. Further the following words have long r in the 
text: “ygver, LEAF a, PAGE 2, line 15; and gorf, line 27; and ef, Lear b, PAGE 1, 
line 6 (only the italic was available). Also in lines 9, 11, and 20, Lear bd, pace 1, 
the j is accented in the combination—tj. Both short and long [ have been 
printed f in the text, as the roman long / first used did not have the required 
form. The / with inferior lengthening occurs a number of times both singly and 
in the word off. The / has both superior and inferior lengthening in the first 
line on pp. 1 and 2 of Lear a, and in the first line of page 1 of Lear c. 

As the text is here printed each new line of the original begins at the 
margin; thus the first line of Lear c, PAGE 1, extends to and includes aétu. I 
regret that it was not possible at this time to publish the facsimile. In lieu of 
that the illustration on page 197 will serve at any rate to show the forms of the 
chief letters discussed. 














LINGUISTIC NOTES ON GOETHE’S 
FAUST, PART I. 


Line 288. Wie eine der langbeinigen Zikaden. 


All commentators are agreed that Zikade is used here in the 
sense of grasshopper. The word in this sense is also found in the 
second part, 1. 8779, Zikadenschwarm, and in the stage direction 
after 1.6591. The context in the stage direction does not neces- 
sarily point to the meaning “‘grasshopper,’’ but there is no reason 
to assume a different meaning. 

Zikade to-day does not mean grasshopper but has the same 
meaning as the English cicada. Diintzer first pointed out the 
difference between modern usage and Goethe’s use in this pass- 
age: “‘Goethe braucht hier Cikade gegen den Sprachgebrauch 
zur Bezeichnung der Grashiipfer.”” Trendelenburg in his com- 
mentary says: ‘‘Dass hier Goethe Zikade mit Heuschrecke ver- 
wechselt, hat schon Diintzer gesehen.” He refers toa scientific 
discussion of Zikade by O. Taschenberg in Naturwissenschaft- 
liche W ochenschrift, 1916, p. 642. 

Goethe in using Zikade in the sense of grasshopper violates 
present usage but not the usage of the eighteenth century. 
Hiibner’s Natur-Kunst .... und Handlungs-Lexicon, 1717, ex- 
plains Cicada as “eine Heuschrecke, ist ein Ungeziefer, so sich in 
den Wiesen und Feldern aufzuhalten und vom Thau zu leben 
pflegt.’’ The edition of 1762 gives substantially the same ex- 
planation: ‘Cicada, eine Heuschrecke, ist ein Ungeziefer, so 
sich in den Wiesen und Feldern aufzuhalten und vielmals gros- 
sen Schaden zu thun pfleget.’’ Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, vol. 6, 
1733, refers under Cicada to Heuschrecke. Under Heuschrecke 
(vol. 12, p. 1957) Zedler cites Nic. Lemery’s M aterial-Lexicon 
where Heuschrecke is called Cicada. Frisch (1741) in his Register 
der Lateinischen W orter gives as one of the meanings of cicada 
Heuschrecke. Stieler (1691) renders Heuschrecke with “‘cicada, 
locusta.”’ 

Latin-German and German-Latin dictionaries of the eight- 
eenth century and before render cicada with Heuschrecke and 
vice versa. Cf. E. Weisman, Lexicon bipartitum, Stuttgardiae 
1725: Cicada, ae. f. eine Heuschrecke and in the German-Latin 
part Heuschreck is rendered by cicada, locusta. In Dasypodius’ 
Dictionarium (Strassburg 1537) we find in the Latin-German 
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part “Cicada, Eyn hewschreck in Italien, seind grisser weder 
unsere,” in the German-Latin part “Hewschreck, Locusta, 
Cicada.’’ Goethe’s translation from Anacreon “An die Cikade’”’ 
was originally entitled ‘‘An die Heuschrecke’’ (Tiefurter Journal 
1781). All this shows clearly that the eighteenth century made 
no distinction between Heuschrecke and Zikade and that Goethe 
in the Faust passages followed the usage of his time. 

How common this identification of cicada and Heuschrecke 
or grasshopper was, also in England, we may infer from the fact 
that Thomas Browne considers it necessary to refute it in Book 
V, Chapter III, of his Vulgar Errors. As the book was known in 
Germany, I will quote the opening paragraph of the passage 
from the German translation:““Man hat auch bey uns eine 
gemeine Abbildung, dass man die Cicaden mahlet, wie die Heu- 
schrecken, wie man nicht nur sehen kan in den Sinnbildern, 
sondern auch in den Wapen-Biichern, und das lateinische Wort 
Cicada insgemein in den Worterbiichern gegeben wird. Wenn 
man aber eigentlich und genau davon reden will, und dasjenige 
Ungeziefer verstanden wird, welches die Griechen rérré und 
die Lateiner Cicada nennen, so kiinnen wir wohl sagen, dass man 
mit demselben Bilde sehr weit fehlet, und dass, so viel die Erfah- 
rung bezeugt, kein solch Thier in Engelland zu finden ist.’ In 
the body of the chapter Browne proves that the cicada is not the 
same as the grasshopper. The error that Browne attacked con- 
tinued to prevail in English usage for a long time. The Deutsche 
W orterbuch gives Heuschrecke only in the sense of grasshopper 
but in popular usage Heuschrecke is still the general term for 
grasshoppers, cicadas and crickets.* 


L. 355. Juristerei. 
The word is not used contemptuously for Jurisprudenz, as 
Calvin Thomas explains. There is no reason why Faust should 


1 Des vortrefflichen Engellinders Thomae Brown, der Artzney Dr. Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, das ist: Untersuchung derer Irrthiimer, so bey dem gemeinen Mann, 
und sonst hin und wieder im Schwange gehen. ... . Alles mit sonderbarem Fleiss, 
aus dem Englischen und Lateinischen,....in die reine Hochteutsche Sprach 
iibersetzet, ... . durch Christian Peganium, in Teutsch Rautner genannt. Frank- 
furt und Leipzig 1680, p. 789. 

2 According to the NED. one variety of the cicada has been found in a 
restricted part of England. 

* Cf. R. Neubauer in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, 21 (1907), 702. 
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refer to the study of law more contemptuously than to the other 
faculties. His special disappointment in the study of theology 
he has expressed through the adverb “‘leider.’”’ The Deutsches 
W drterbuch is doubtless responsible for Thomas’s note, as it 
explains J uristerei as “Wissenschaft der Juristen in vertraulicher 
oder verichtlicher Rede”’ giving only two examples, one of which 
is the Faust passage. The other example, from Hépfner’s letter 
to Merck (1777), must be called “vertraulich” or colloquial 
usage, even though Schulz’s Fremdwérterbuch records the passage 
under contemptuous use. In modern German, no doubt, the word 
may have a more or less contemptuous or comical connotation, 
though Curme goes too far when he renders the word with “busi- 
ness of a pettifogger’’ (German Grammar,’ p. 405). Words in -erei 
derived from verbs have ordinarily a contemptuous meaning;* 
those derived from nouns only occasionally. 

Juristerei in the eighteenth century and earlier was a per- 
fectly respectable word. Rondeau-Buxtorff’s Newes Teutsch- 
Frantzésisches W érter-Buch (Basel, 1740) registers “‘Juristerey 
s. f. jurisprudence.” Ludwig’s Teutsch-Englisches Lexicon 
(Leipzig, 1745) gives “‘Juristerey oder rechts-gelahrtheit, juris- 
prudence, the knowledge of the law”, making no distinction 
between the two German words. The Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Allemand-Frangois (Strassburg, 1762) has “‘Juristen-Wissen- 
schaft, Juristerey, jurisprudence.” As late as 1832 Valentini’s 
Vollstindiges deutsch-italienisches W drterbuch (Leipzig) records 
Juristerei with a reference to Jurisprudenz. The word is used in 
a serious sense from the sixteenth century on. Harsdérffer’s 
Ars Apophthegmata (Niirnberg, 1692, first edition 1655) has as 
title of one of the tales “Juristerey Missbrauch” (p. 530 and 
index). Bergmann’s Aerarium Poeticum (Landsberg an der 
Warthe, 1676) has a special section entitled ‘‘Von der Juris- 
terey”’ giving epithets and poetic characterizations for jurist and 
jurisprudence (p. 240 and index). Christian Weise, Die drey 
drgsten Ertz-Narren (1673, Neudruck p. 48) uses the word in a 
serious sense: “Andere haben die Medicin ergriffen, welche bey 
der Juristerey verdorben waren.” The word came into German 
early in the sixteenth century and referred to the practice and 
principles of Roman law as distinct from German law. That ap- 
pears clearly from the quotation from Fuchsberger’s Dialektik 

4 Cf. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik?, II, 382. 
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given in Schulz’s Fremdwérterbuch and from the Schwank of 
Hans Sachs quoted by Weigand. In Hans Sachs’s story (Fabeln 
und Schwinke, ed. Goetze, no. 240) the word is used contempt- 
uously, but not on account of its ending but because it refers to 
the study of Roman law which the miller detests and which he 
contrasts with the simple German law administered by the peas- 
ant judges under the village linden. 

The eighteenth century had a peculiar fondness for foreign 
words with the ending -erei, most of which are now either ob- 
solete or little used. Poeterei, which came into German at the 
end of the fifteenth century from the mediaeval Latin poetria,® 
was used in a serious sense till late in the century. At the end of 
the century it had acquired a contemptuous meaning. Zedler, 
Universal Lexicon, vol. 28, p. 977 (1741): “‘Poesie, die Dicht- 
kunst, Poeterey;’”’ Ludwig’s Teutsch-Englisches Lexicon (1745): 
“‘Poesie oder Poeterey, das Vers-machen.” In Shaftesbury’s 
Unterredung mit sich selbst oder Unterricht fiir Schriftsteller, 
(Magdeburg and Leipzig, 1738, p. 146) we read: “allen Arten 
der rechten Poeterey.” Biirger, in 1773, writes to Boie: “Ich 
habe alle meine Poeterey vergessen’? (Strodtmann, Briefe I, 
100). The word is used by Biirger familiarly but not contemp- 
tuously. 

Atheisterei in the eighteenth century is far more common than 
Atheismus. Jablonski’s Allgemeines Lexicon der Kiinste und 
Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 1721), a standard work of the time, 
gives “Atheist, Atheisterey: Atheus, Atheismus, Athée, Athe- 
isme.”’ For the Latin atheismus and the French athéisme Jablon- 
ski has only Atheisterey, though Atheismus was well known in 
German in the seventeenth century, as may be seen from 
Schulz’s Fremdwérterbuch. In the article itself Jablonski 
speaks of “eigentliche Atheisterey” and “verhohlene Atheis- 
terey.” In Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (vol. II) the article on 
atheism is entitled “Atheisterey.” Ludwig’s Teutsch-Englisches 
Lexicon (1745) records “‘Atheisterey (die) der atheisten-irrthum, 
atheism, the denying of a God.” Liscow’s Sammlung satyrischer 
und ernsthafter Schriften (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1739, p. 877): 
“die Atheisterey sey ein strafbares Verbrechen” (cf. also p. 
886); Ebert in Young’s Klagen oder Nachtgedanken, 1, 367 
(1768): ‘‘von dem schidlichen Einfluss der Atheisterey auf den 
5 Cf. Maas, Poet und seine Sippe, Zeitschr. f. disch. W ortforschung V1, 271 ff. 
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Muth des Menschen;” on the same page he uses the word 
“Deisterey.’’ In the German translations of English works we 
find regularly Atheisterey for the English atheism. Zuschauer, 
Leipzig, 1751, V, 308; Ebert l.c. I, 401: “‘véllige Atheisterey;”’ 
Shaftesbury, Die Sittenlehrer, Berlin, 1745, p. 176: “die Athei- 
sterey;’’ in the same work (p. 109) we have “unsere heutige 
Theisterey,” for the English “our modern deism;” J. Webster 
Untersuchung der - - - Hexereyen (Halle, 1719, p. 5): “die Wahr- 
heit in Atheisterey verkehret.”’ Atheisterey for English atheism 
we find also in Swift’s Satyrische und ernsthafte Schriften, Ham- 
burg and Leipzig, 1760, II, 225; III, 62; IV, 41; VIII, 73, 273. 

Theisterey for the English deism is found in Shaftesbury, Die 
Sittenlehrer, Berlin, 1745, p. 51: “die Sache der Theisterey oder 
der Nahme eines Theisten;” cf. also pp. 52, 109. 

Enthusiasterey is frequently used for the English enthusiasm. 
Swift’s Madhrgen von der Tonne, Altona, 1748, II, 71: “der 
fanatischen Laune und der Enthusiasterey; also II, 73, 149; 
Swift’s Satyrische und ernsthafte Schriften, 1758{, II, 220; III, 
323, 324; IV, 19; Geschichte Herrn Carl Grandison, Leipzig, 
1754, III, 530: ‘‘dass Religion und Liebe - - - insgemein ‘das 
menschliche Herz zur Enthusiasterey oder zum Aberglauben 
hinreissen.”” The form Enthusiasmus is but rarely used in the 
translations: Swift, Mdhrgen von der Tonne, 1748, I, 182: “die 
Quellen des Enthusiasmi.”’ Enthusiasterey is repeatedly used in 
Johann Arndt’s well-known work Wahres Christenthum. The 
first edition appeared 1605, I quote from the edition printed at 
Frankfurt on the Main in 1733: ‘‘Weil Gott im Menschen miisse 
seine Wohnung haben, und ihn bewegen, sind etliche auf En- 
thusiasterey gefallen,” p. 1162; “und ist keine Enthusiasterey, 
wie du elender Mensch meynest,” p. 1200; ‘dass man - - - um 
sich wirfft mit Enthusiasterey, Weigelianern, Osiandristen, 
Schwenckfeldisten, Papisten,’’ p. 1216 (from a Sendschreiben 
dated 1620); cf. p. 1217 where the word occurs three times. In 
the Vorrede, p. 44, written in 1679, but not by Arndt, we read: 
“dass die Lehre von wahrer, griindlicher Reinigung des Hert- 
zens - - - Enthusiasterey, und also zu meiden wire.” 

In all the passages quoted Enthusiasterei is used in a religious 
sense. It is clear that to the eighteenth century Enthusiasterei in 
the religious sense meant the same thing as the Latin form En- 
thusiasmus or as the English enthusiasm. The contemptuous 
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connotation the word undoubtedly had was not due to the 
ending but was inherent in the word itself. 

The same is true of Sophisterei. Like Poeterei it is derived 
from the mediaeval Latin, and as Poeterei could be used of a sin- 
gle work of poetry, a poem, so Sophisterei may be applied to a 
single false conclusion. It is therefore occasionally used to ren- 
der the English sophism. Cf. Das Leben und die Meynungen 
des Herrn Tristram Shandy, Berlin and Stralsund, 1769, ITI, 322: 
“die ungnstindige Sophisterey”’ (sophism). It is common enough 
in German works. Hamburger Patriot, 1728, I, 186 “mit tausend 
Sophistereyen und Grobheiten;”’ Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1772, Neudruck p. 652 “‘es laufen einige Sophistereyen mit un- 
ter’ (Cf. DWb.). So we find Tartiifferei, after the French éar- 
tuferie, where the contemptuous meaning is also in the word 
itself. Swift, Satyrische und ernsthafte Schriften, 1756, I, 3, 
preface of the German translator, ‘‘die Rachsucht und die Tar- 
tiifferei.” Alchimisterey is used for Alchymie or Alchemie without 
any real difference of meaning: “der Alchimisterey und Scheide- 
kunst ergeben,’’ Christ. Gryphius, Der deutschen Sprache unter- 
schiedene Alter, Breslau, 1708, p. 109; “darnach habe er sich in 
die Alchimisterey verliebt,’’ Christ. Weise, Die drey argsten 
Ertz-N arren, 1673, Neudruck p. 97. 

If we look for a difference of meaning between Alchimisteret 
and Alchemie, Enthusiasterei and Enthusiasmus, Atheisterei and 
Atheismus, Juristerei and Jurisprudenz, we may say that the 
forms with -erei refer not only to the science, or the opinion, ex- 
pressed by the forms taken directly from the Latin, but also to 
their practical application. 


L. 367. Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und Pfaften. 

Erich Schmidt in his commentary on Faust (Jubiléumsaus- 
gabe, vol. 13) suggests that Doktoren is used here in the current 
sense of physician and that we have here an enumeration of 
representatives of the four faculties, a view which Trendelen- 
burg and Fischer in his Goethe-Wortschatz accept. Witkowski 
and Petsch believe it to be a general enumeration of various 
kinds of academically trained learned men. The latter is un- 
doubtedly the correct interpretation. To-day we associate with 
the word Doctor the profession of the physician, in the sixteenth 
century it was the highest academic title, no more connected 
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with the faculty of medicine than with any other faculty. It is 
true, the word Doctor appears in the sense of physician as early 
as the end of the fifteenth century (cf. Schulz, Fremdwérterbuch) 
but by far the most common meaning of the word was that of a 
learned man who had attained the highest degree at the uni- 
versity and was generally engaged in teaching. Even in the eigh- 
teenth century, and that is also important in the interpretation 
of the line, the title Doktor was not necessarily connected with 
the medical profession, its general academic meaning was still 
very common. Jablonski’s Allgemeines Lexicon der Kiinste und 
Wissenschaften (1721) explains “Docter, Doctor, Docteur’’ as 
“Ein ehren-name, welcher denjenigen personen beygelegt wird, 
die ihres fleisses dffentliche proben gegeben und erwiesen haben, 
dass sie in den géttlichen wissenschaften, den rechten oder 
artzney-kunst vollkommen erfahren sind - - - Vor diesem wur- 
den alle diejenigen, welche dffentlich lehrten, Doctores genannt.” 
Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (1734) devotes over three columns to 
the article Doctor repeating the definition given by Jablonski, 
but does not mention the use of the word for physician. Even 
Adelung (1774) gives the general meaning first, the special 
meaning, physician, is according to him merely popular. ‘Der 
Doctor --- aus dem Latein. Doctor, ein Lehrer, ein Ehren- 
name dessen, der die héchste Wiirde in der Theologie, Rechts- 
gelehrsamkeit, Arzeneykunde und Weltweisheit erhalten hat 

Im gemeinen Leben wird ein mit dieser Wiirde begabter 
Arzt nur kat’exochen ein Doctor genannt, und in weiterer Be- 
deutung giebt hernach der Pébel auch einem jeden, der sich be- 
rufen oder unberufen mit Heilung menschlicher Gebrechen ab- 
giebt, diesen Namen.” 

That Doktor, even in popular parlance, did not always mean 
physician, we may see from the dramatic dialogues of Callen- 
bach of the early part of the century. In Der hinckende Both 
(1714, p. 50) two peasants engage in a conversation: “Rippel. 
Jann, Respect, es ist ein Doctor. Jann. Was ist das, ein Doctor? 
Rippel. Der alles kan. Horch zu.’’ The doctor referred to hap- 
pens to bea jurist. In his Puer (1714, p. 130) Callenbach has one 
of his characters say “das Disputiren iiberlass ich den Schul- 
fuchsen. Ich bin kein Doctor, Zéllner bin ich.” In Callenbach’s 
Wurmland (1714, p. 59) a peasant points out to his companion 
several gentlemen passing by: “das ist ein Bibel-Doctor . . . das 
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ist ein Doctor zu den Rechten . . . die Kerl geseyn Doctor in der 
Philosophey . . . das ist ein Krancken-Doctor.” In several other 
passages Callenbach also uses the simple word Doctor in the sense 
of physician. 

But the word Doktoren must also be considered in connection 
with the words Schreiber and Pfaffen. Schreiber, as a simple noun, 
was used in the eighteenth century only in a very humble sense, 
as appears from the article in Adelung’s Wérterbuch. As second 
part of compounds, like Stadtschreiber, Landschreiber, it could 
denote an office of importance. ‘‘Da aber dieses Wort durch den 
hiufigen Gebrauch, besonders von geringen Abschreibern, etwas 
verichtliches bekommen, so hat man dafiir in manchen Gegen- 
den and Fallen andere Benennungen eingefiihrt” says Adelung. 
This prejudice against the word is much older than the eighteenth 
century. The Deutsches Wérterbuch quotes from Zinkgref’s 
A pophthegmata 1, 12 (1626) under Schreiber 2: ‘Eginhardus, 
keyser Caroli schreiber oder secretarius (wie man es heut nennet, 
da die schreiber nicht mehr schreiber heiszen mégen, weil es 
gar zu teutsch ist, und jeder ein frembden namen haben will).” 
Schreiber in the Faust passage is a representative of academic 
learning, the word is therefore used in the sense of scholar or 
high official, a meaning which belongs to the sixteenth century 
and to the Middle High German period. The corresponding La- 
tin word was scriba. The Vocabularium Latino Teutonicum 
printed at Ulm by Ludwig Hohenwang around the middle of the 
15th century says: ‘‘scriba est legislator vel doctor,”’ which may 
be rendered: Schreiber is a jurist or a learned man. Schreiber is 
like the French clerc or the English clerk, as Diintzer pointed out 
years ago, and has had a similar downward development of 
meaning as the corresponding English and French words. 
Schreiber might also be used in the sense of author, as that is an 
old meaning of the word, but the conteet demands the reference 
to academic learning. 

Nor is the word Pfaffen used in its eighteenth century mean- 
ing. Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (1741) has this to say about the 
word (vol. 27, col. 1219): “Heut zu Tage ist dieses Wort durch 
einen blossen Missbrauch in einen so tiblen Credit gerathen, dass 
es die Priester oder die Geistlichen vor eine nicht geringe Be- 
schimpfung annehmen, wenn man sie noch, wie ehemals, Pfaffen 
oder Papen schelten wollte.” Adelung after referring to the 
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old dignified meaning of the word says: ‘In dieser anstindigen 
Bedeutung ist es lingst veraltet, und wird nur noch in der 
niedrigen Sprechart und im verichtlichen und harten Verstande 
von einem jeden Priester und Geistlichen gebraucht, er diene 
nun dem wahren oder falschen Gotte.’’ The contemptuous mean- 
ing of Pfaffe developed during the sixteenth century but did 
not replace at once the old dignified use of the word. Pfaffe 
is used here in the older sense implying no special disrespect. 
For there is no reason why Faust should refer to the theologians 
more insultingly than to the other representatives of academic 
learning. They are indeed “Laffen,”’ but so are the Doktoren, 
Magister and Schreiber. But if Schreiber and Pfaffen are used 
in the old sense, it is only reasonable to assume that Doktoren 
is also used in the sense predominating during the sixteenth 
century. 

A similar enumeration we find in Hieronymus Bock’s 
Der vollen Briider Orden (Strassburg, between 1543 and 1550): 
Zu dem (Weinfass) helt sich wol yederman, 

Miinch, Pfaffen, Bawer, Edelman, 


Doctor, Schreiber und die Nunnen 
Haben all nit seiden gspunnen.® 


L. 508f. So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

This justly celebrated metaphor is also found, though much 
reduced in power and effectiveness, in F. L. Stolberg’s ballad 
Schin Clairchen (Gesammelte Werke, Hamburg, 1827, I 274). 
The ballad according to the index belongs to the year 1781. 

Wenn Liebe sich setzt an den Webstuhl der Zeit, 


So webt sie dem Leben ein himmlisches Kleid 
Von morgenrothschimmernder Freude! 


It can hardly be assumed that Fritz Stolberg hit upon the 
metaphor independently of Goethe and it is impossible that 
Goethe should have gotten it from Stolberg’s ballad, as the 
lines are found in the Urfaust. Fritz Stolberg was in Weimar 
at the end of 1775 and heard Goethe read his “halbfertigen 
Faust” (Pniower, Goethes Faust No. 26.) He must have heard 
the passage on that occasion. Cf. also Faust ls. 1922-1935. 


* Cf. Ph. Strauch, Zwei fliegende Blatter von Caspar Scheidt, Vierteljahrsch. 
f . Litgesch., 1, 96 (1888). 
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The metaphorical use of Webstuhl in German has an inter- 
esting history. Young in his Night-Thoughts, [X 554ff, uses loom 


in a figurative sense: 
Clouds, in Heav’n’s Loom 
Wrought thro’ Varieties of Shape and Shade, 
In ample Folds of Drapery divine, 
Thy (i.e. night) flowing mantle form... . 


Ebert in his translation (Braunschweig, 1769, IV 89) renders 
the passage: ‘“‘Wolken von tausenderley Formen und Schatten, 
welche die géttliche Kunst zu einem leichten Gewande gewiirkt, 
bilden deinen weitwallenden Mantel.’”? On page 87 he has the 
following note: “Das Wort loom, welches die Form oder den 
Stuhl, worinn etwas gewebt wird, bedeutet, ist in der Uberset- 
zung umschrieben worden, weil jene einfachen Wéorter nicht 
verstindlich genug seyn wiirden und das zusammengesetzte, 
Weberstuhl, fiir die Dichtersprache nicht edel genug klingt. 
Das allgemeine Wort, Werkstatt, das hier vielleicht edler wire, 
habe ich nachher bey einer andern Gelegenheit gebraucht.” 
Ebert then calls attention to Pope’s Art of Sinking in Poetry 
where a passage from Blackmore’s Prince Arthur containing 
the same figure is ridiculed. 

The skies, whose spreading volumes scarce have room, 

Spun thin, and wove in nature’s finest loom, 


The new-born world in their soft lap embrac’d, 
And all around their starry mantle cast. 


Pope does not ridicule the metaphorical use of loom but rather 
the figure of the skies being spun thin and woven into a gar- 
ment, as appears from his remark (in Ebert’s translation): 
‘‘Wenn ein rahres Genie den Himmel beschauet, so fasst es 
den Augenblick die Idee von einem Stiick blauer Seide oder 
einem Kinder-Mantel.” Ebert gives a translation of Black- 
more’s lines but again he avoids the literal rendering Weber- 
stuhl: “Die Wolken ....diinn gesponnen, und in der kiinst- 
lichsten Werkstatt der Natur gewebt.” 

Pope’s Art of Sinking in Poetry was translated in 1734 by 
J. J. Schwabe, the faithful friend of Gottsched, with the title: 
Anti-Longin, oder die Kunst in der Poesie zu kriechen (Leipzig). 
Schwabe renders Blackmore’s lines as follows: “Der Himmel, 
dessen sich ausbreitender Umfang kaum Raum genug hat, 
spann ganz sauber, und webete auf dem schénen Weberstuhle 
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der Natur; er umfassete in seinem zarten Schoosse die neu- 
gebohrne Welt, und umwickelte sie rund herum mit seinem gestir- 
neten Mantel.”” An anonymous translation of Pope’s work 
appeared in 1737 in Leipzig attached to Versuch einer Critick 
tiber die deutschen Dichter, a new edition of Bodmer’s Charakter 
der Teutschen Gedichte. The anonymous translation is probably 
a reprint of Joh. Christ. Wolf’s translation of The Art of Sinking, 
Leipzig 1733. Here the passage is rendered: ‘Der Himmel, 
dessen ausgebreitete Fliche nicht Raum genug hat, sponne 
iiberaus zart, und webte auf dem feinesten Werckstuhle der 
Natur. Er umfaste die neugebohrne Welt in seinem zirtlichen 
Schoosse, und wickelte sie in seinem gestirnten Mantel ein.” 
Both translators erroneously put a period at the end of the 
second English line and therefore miss the construction of the 
line. Schwabe renders loom with Weberstuhl which was the 
current form of the word in the earlier New High German. 
The anonymous translator uses the more general term Werk- 
stuhl. The important point in Ebert’s note is that he considers 
W eberstuhl too prosaic a word to be used in elevated style, and al- 
though his translation of the Night Thoughts is in prose, he 
avoids the word Weberstuhl as being out of keeping with the 
noble thought of the passage. In Night I, 244, where the word 
loom is used both literally and figuratively, he also avoids Weber- 
stuhl, though the passage is satirical rather than elevated: 
“And Robes, and Notions, framed in foreign Looms!” “von 
fremden Kiinstlern gewebte Kleider und Begriffe.”’ 

Ebert, a friend and admirer of Klopstock and a representa- 
tive of the new poetry, is still so far under the influence of the 
older principles of poetry derived from French classicism that 
he is afraid to use Weberstuhl or Webstuhl metaphorically in 
elevated style. It is a word of the common language of artisans, 
a technical term, which according to the poetic principles of 
French classicism has no place in the language of poetry. 
Bodmer again and again pointed out the boldness of English 
poets in the use of metaphors and wished German poets to 
follow their example, so far as the nature of the German language 
permitted. Ebert himself admired and defended the use of 
metaphors taken from every day life on the part of English 
poets. In connection with Night III, 280, “Our dying friends 
are Pioneers, to smooth Our rugged Pass to death,” he has the 
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note: “Die englischen Poeten haben nicht die iibertriebene 
Zirtlichkeit des Geschmacks, welche der héhern Dichtkunst 
nicht erlaubt, Bilder aus dem niedrigen Leben zu nehmen, 
wenn sie auch noch so malerisch sind; oder ihr wenigstens ver- 
bietet, sie ohne Umschreibung zu brauchen, wenn gleich die 
eigentlichen Wé6rter nichts bedeuten, das seiner Natur nach 
unanstindig oder licherlich ist. Diese falsche Ziartlichkeit hat 
die franzésische Poesie sowohl an Bildern, als an eigentlichen 
Ausdriicken arm gemacht.” Again in connection with Night 
VIII, 669- 672, he says: “Das Bild des Fasses, (welches-hier 
fiir das darinn enthaltene Getrink gebraucht ist,) wird, nebst 
den beiden ersten dazu gehérigen Metaphorn, unangezapft, 
unvisiert, vielleicht solchen nicht edel genug scheinen, die nur 
franzésische Poeten zu lesen gewohnt sind. Allein die engli- 
schen Dichter tragen kein Bedenken, selbst in der edlern Schreib- 
art jedes Wort oder Bild zu brauchen, welches uns nicht noth- 
wendig auf einen niedrigen oder ekelhaften Begriff fihrt ... . 
Diese gliickliche Freiheit schenkt ihnen einen viel grésseren 
Reichthum von Bildern und starken Ausdriicken als die Franzo- 
sen besitzen.”’ 

Goethe knew Young well, also Ebert’s translation. Though 
it would be rash to maintain that his Webstuhl der Zeit owes 
its origin to the passage in Young, the metaphor of the loom 
is a good illustration of the general influence of English poetry 
in giving liberty and boldness of language to the German poets 
and in helping them to cast off the restraints of French clas- 
sicism in matters of style. Herder late in the century uses the 
metaphor in regard to nature, though with some hesitation: 
“Sie (Natur) wars, die dem Dichter vorarbeitete, und wenn 
mir der Ausdruck erlaubt ist, in deren grossem Webestuhl er 
wirket.” (Terpsichore, 1795, ed. Suphan, XXVII, 195). Nature’s 
loom that Blackmore had used in 1695 still appears to be a bold 
metaphor to the German writer a hundred years later. 

The figurative use of Joom in English is at least as old as 
the middle of the 17th century. The NED. under loom quotes 
a passage from Cowley’s Davideis II, 97: ‘‘All like a comely 
Youth in Life’s fresh Bloom; Rare Workmanship, and wrought 
by heavenly Loom;” also one from a religious poem of 1645: 
“Sorrows are as threads a crosse, in this our earthly loome.” 
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L. 670f. Ich stand am Tor, ihr solltet Schliissel sein; 
Zwar euer Bart ist kraus, doch hebt ihr nicht die 
Riegel. 


That Goethe used here phraseology characteristic of eigh- 
teenth century usage may be seen from the following passage 
in Bodmer’s translation of Paradise Lost (1742, p.95): “hernach 
drehete sie den krausen Bart des Schliissels in dem Irrgang des 
Schlosses herum und hub alle Boltzen und Riegel... . weg.” 
Cf. Paradise Lost II, 821: “then in the keyhole turns the intri- 
cate wards, and every bolt and bar... . unfastens.” 


L. 693f. Du Inbegriff der holden Schlummersifte, 
Du Auszugé aller tédlich feinen Krifte. 


A similar combined use of Inbegriff and Auszug we find in 
Brockes, Irdisches Vergniigen (1748) IX, 332: “erschaffner 
schéner Kreaturen Der Auszug und der Inbegriff.” 


L. 846. Burgemeister. 


Goethe uses this form repeatedly in prose and poetry, cf. P. 
Fischer, Goethe-Wortschatz. It was not an archaic form in his 


time but a colloquial form. Adelung says under Burgermeister: 
“Im gemeinen Leben, sowohl Ober-als Niederdeutschlandes 
lautet dieses Wort Burgemeister. Frisch tadelt es, aber ohne 
Noth; ja es ist den Sprach-und Gehérwerkzeugen minder 
unangenehm, da es ein r weniger hat.’’ It is not impossible 
that Goethe favored this colloquial form for reasons of euphony. 


L. 862f. Wenn hinten, weit, in der Tiirkei, 
Die Volker auf einander schlagen. 


The Deutsches Worterbuch under Volk 12f takes Vélker in 
this passage in the sense of mations, but it seems more likely 
that it should be taken in the older sense of armies or troops. 
If we are to think of the Turkish wars in the sixteenth century, 
as Erich Schmidt suggests, the word must be taken in the sense 
of armies, but even from the point of view of the eighteenth 
century this meaning fits very well. According to Adelung 
Volk in the sense of soldiers, army, was used among the common 
people and is still so used in many dialects (cf. DWb. under 
Volk 1). Adelung also states: ‘Viele Neuere gebrauchen es, 
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besonders im Oberdeutschen, auch in der edlern Schreibart 
im Plural fiir das franzésische Truppen.” If we take Vélker 
as a colloquialism in the sense of armies, it harmonizes with 
Burgemeister of |. 846 and with the colloquial style of the whole 


scene. 


~ 


L. 1041. Das Widrige zusammengoss. 


Widrig in reference to opposite or heterogeneous elements 
seems to have been a term used in alchemy. We find it in the 
German translation of Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
(1680): ‘‘Dannenhero wird ein quecksilber-haftig-saures gebes- 
sert werden durch ein quecksilberhaftig-alcalisches oder laugen- 
haftes; ein schwefelicht-saures, durch ein schwefelhaft-alcali- 
sches .... also werden widrige Dinge mit widrigen dem Wesen 
nach; und gleiche mit gleichen der Staffel nach geheilet werden.” 
The passage is an addition of the German translation and is 
not found in the English original. That Goethe was thoroughly 
familiar with alchemistic terminology appears from the note 
to ls. 1042-49 in Goebel’s edition of Faust I. 


L. 1177. Er, der Studenten trefflicher Skolar. 
L. 1322. Ein fahrender Skolast. 


Diintzer asks in regard to the unusual forms Skolar and 
Skolast: “Sollten diese Formen vielleicht aus der Gewéhnung 
an die italienische Sprache entstanden sein?’”’ Léper calls them 
Italian forms and later commentators have accepted this 
explanation. It should be noted that in the stage direction 
after 1. 1321 we have the regular form Scholastikus. It is difficult 
to understand why Wagner and Faust should use Italian forms. 
They have no connection with Italy and an Italian form could 
in no way characterize either man. Why did Goethe not use 
the Italian form in the stage direction? He must have had a 
reason for it. We have here not Italian, but mediaeval Latin 
forms intended to give an archaic touch to the context; in 
connection with |. 1177, where Wagner is speaking, we might 
even say a touch of pedantry. As archaizing would be inap- 
propriate in a stage direction, Goethe used there the regular 
form. 

In Dieffenbach’s Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et 
infimae aetatis we find sc regularly in place of the classical sch, 
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as scolaris, scolasticus, scola; in DuCange we find “scolares 
ut scholares.”” The humanists re-introduced the classical sch, 
but even later we find occasionally the spelling scolaris, so 
e.g. in Gerardi Joannis Vossii de Vitiis Sermonis, Francofurti, 
1666, p. 615, “Scolaris vox non uno modo accipi solet.” In 
mediaeval documents sc is the regular form. One example 
may suffice taken from Lau’s Urkundenbuch der Reichsstadt 
Frankfurt, 1905, I1, 406, Scolasticus, in a document of the year 
1335. Documents relating to German universities of the 15th 
and early 16th centuries frequently show the sc. Zarncke in 
Die deutschen Universititen im Mittelalter, 1857, I, 237, gives 
a letter of Wimpfeling containing the phrase “‘scolares atque 
studentes.” In Kaufmann’s Geschichte der deutschen Universi- 
taiten 1896, II, 564, we find in the charter of the university of 
Tiibingen issued in 1484 “doctores et scolares;” in a document 
pertaining to the university of Breslau issued in 1505: “‘omnes 
doctores, magistri ac scolastici,” also ‘“doctorum, magistrorum 
aut scolasticorum”’ (ibid. II, 567); in statutes of 1475 and 1477 
we find “‘scolaris” and “‘scolaribus’”’ (ibid. II, 409). It would 
be easy to multiply examples. 

In |. 1322 the use of the mediaeval Skolast fits in with the 
use of the Latin Kasus, an assumed case such as scholastic 
philosophers or jurists might discuss. Diintzer calls this Kasus 
a scholastic expression. 


L. 1200f. Man sehnt sich nach des Lebens Bichen, 
Ach! nach des Lebens Quelle hin. 


Faust in his religious mood uses the language of religious 
poetry. Des Lebens Quelle or Lebensquell is a characteristic 
expression in the poetry of the pietists and other mystics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The conception goes 
back to the Bible. Erich Schmidt calls attention to Psalms 
36, 9 and Jeremiah 17, 13. In Proverbs 14, 27 we read “Die 


? 


Furcht des Herrn ist eine Quelle des Lebens.”” The phrase was 
applied directly to God or to Christ. Terstegen, Geistliches 
Blumen-Gartlein, Frankfurt and Leipzig 1735, p. 82: “Da 
quillet mir die reiche Lebens-Quelle”’ (i.e. Gott); p. 328, “Gott 
ist die Lebens-Quelle;” cf. p. 105; Zinzendorf, Deutsche Gedichte, 
Barby 1766, 1st ed. 1735, p. 98: “Wer Jesum Christum kennt, 
als eine Lebens-Quelle;” Freylinghausen, Geistliches Gesang- 
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buch, Halle 1771, offers several examples: ‘‘o Lebensquell’’ no. 
214 v. 1; “sich laben mit dem siissen Lebens-Quell,” 417 v. 6, 
etc. cf. “mein Lebensbrunn” no. 137 v. 3; no. 139 v. 3. 

Des Lebens Bache is a phrase not found in the German Bible 
but used by the religious poets. Freylinghausen (/. c) no. 
412, v. 7: “er trinckt dich aus des Lebens Bachen.” No. 198 
v. 9 lass mir Lebens-striéme fliessen. The religious origin of the 
two phrases corroborates Witkowski’s interpretation that we 
have here not a reference to Quellen alles Lebens in |. 456 but 
to the revelations of the Bible. 


L. 1347. der Mensch, die kleine Narrenwelt. 


This is Mephistopheles’ parody of the phrase ‘‘der Mensch, 
die kleine Welt.”’ It is not sufficient to point to the use of the 
phrase in Welling’s Opus Mago-Cabbalisticum or to the views of 
the cabbalists of the sixteenth. century as to man being a 
microcosm. To get the full force of Mephistopheles’ sneering 
remark it has to be borne in mind that “der Mensch, die kleine 
Welt”’, was a phrase widely used in German prose and poetry 
ever since the 16th century. The phrase doubtless owes its 


popularity to Paracelsus and the philosophers of nature of his 
time, though it is much older than the sixteenth century.’ 
We find it in Fischart: 


Daher der Mensch heiszt die klein Welt : 
Weil er die grosz Welt in sich hilt. (Hauffen, Joh. Fischart, 1922, II 344). 


Johann Arndt in his Vom Wahren Christentum (1605), one of the 
most widely read books of devotion in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, uses the phrase repeatedly: “im Menschen, als im 
Microcosmo, in der kleinen Welt” (p. 715 in the edition printed 
at Frankfurt on the Main in 1733); “denn der Mensch ist 
microscosmus, die kleine Welt,” (ibid. p. 875; cf. also p. 906); 
“der Mensch ist die kleine Welt, und ein Begriff der grossen 
Welt” (ibid. p. 942). The phrase found its way into Protestant 
hymns. In Freylinghausen’s Geistreiches Gesangbuch, Halle, 
1744, we have the verse: ““Die bewdélkte finsternisz ... . die 
durch Adams apfelbisz uns, die kleine welt bestiegen” (no. 
978, verse 2); in a later edition (Halle, 1771) we find: “‘treib 


7Cf. R. Eisler, Handworterbuch der Philosophie, Berlin, 1922, under 
Mikrokosmus; DWb. under klein, II, 2f; NED. under microcosm and world. 
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ferne das dunkel vom geist und vom willen, mich, kleine welt, 
lieblich mit lichte zu fiillen” (no. 897, verse 10). In the 17th 
century dictionaries of poetic phrases give this phrase under 
Mensch with quotations from contemporary poets. M. Berg- 
mann’s Aerarium Poeticum, Landsberg an der Warthe, 1676, 
has (p. 605): “Die kleine Welt aus Fleisch und Beinen aufge- 
bauet,’’ Opitz. “‘Der als die kleine Welt zum Herren ist gesetzet 
der grossen, die ihn niahrt,’’ Opitz. ‘Der Mensch, die kleine 
Welt, ist weiss wie Helffenbein,’’ Harsdérffer. A. Tscherning’s 
Kurtzer Entwurff.... einer deutschen Schatzkammer, Liibeck 
1659, gives under Mensch one of the passages from Opitz just 
quoted and the additional one: ‘Der welt-beriihmte Wirth, 
ja selbst die kleine Welt, Die doch der grossen gleicht.” J. G. 
Hamann’s Poetisches Lexicon, Leipzig, 1737, gives a quotation 
from Ziegler: ““Der Mensch, die kleine Welt, brennt von dem 
grossen Lichte.”” One of Simon Dach’s poems (ed. Oesterley 
p. 429) begins: “Sol sich der Mensch, die kleine Welt, jetzt 
nicht auff siisse Heyrath lencken?”’ The poem was incorporated 
in the Venus-Gartlein of 1656 (ed. Waldberg p. 130). Christ. 
Weise in Curidse Gedanken von Deutschen Versen, Leipzig 1693, 
p. 44, has the line: “Auch der Mensch, die kleine Welt, fihlet 
alles durcheinander.”” In the German translation of Thomas 
Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1680, 
we have a short section entitled ‘Von dem Menschen, als der 
kleinen Welt” (p. 132). In Characteres der Menschen, (Amsterdam 
1701, the German translation of Joseph Hall’s Characters, 
we read p. 183: “Und gleich wie der Mensch von den Weltwei- 
sen Microcosmus oder die kleine Welt genennet wird.” Cf. 
also J. Webster, Untersuchungen der ....Hexereyen, Halle, 
1719, p. 464. Zedler’s Universal Lexicon gives the German 
phrase under Welt, under Microcosmus and under Macrocosmus 
(1739),—we should expect that in an encyclopedia, but we are 
justly surprised when we find the phrase “die sogenannte kleine 
Welt, der Mensch,” in a long medical article on Wurmtheorie 
(vol. 60, col. 100; 1749). The latter passage shows the great 
popularity of the phrase. Thiimmel uses the phrase in Reise 
in die mittiglichen Provinzen von Frankreich, (1794), III, 280, 
Leipzig, Géschen, 1839, “Und seh, aus welchem Teig ... . die 
kleine Welt, der Mensch, geknetet sey.”’ 

The phrase is used again by Mephistopheles in 1. 2012, 
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“Thr durchstudiert die gross’ und kleine Welt.” The line was 
doubtless more readily understood when it appeared in print 
in 1790 than to-day. The student of medicine must study the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, that is nature and man. It 
is curious that only a few lines further on (2052) “die kleine 
Welt” should be used in an entirely different sense. The passage 
originated later. 


L. 1417. Dir wird davon nichts abgezwackt. 


Neither the dictionaries nor the commentaries give the exact 
meaning of abzwacken in this passage. According to Adelung 
the word is used “‘am haufigsten in der figiirlichen Bedeutung 
mit dem Scheine Rechtens und in kleinen Theilen abdringen.” 


L. 1589f. Und sie (die Seele) in diese Trauerhéhle 
Mit Blend-und Schmeichelkriften bannt! 


Most commentators take Trauerhdhle in the sense of body. 
Diintzer explains it as life. Schréer says: ““Trauerhéhle nach 
Léper mit Leib zu erkliren trage ich Bedenken. Der Leib kann 
der Kerker der Seele heissen wie Divan 9, 6, aber eine Trauer- 
héhle wird ihn kaum ein Dichter nennen.’’ Minor believes it 
may either refer to the body or to the world in general. 

It is strange that none of the commentators seems to be 
aware that Trauerhéhle is a metaphor for the human body not 
uncommon in the religious poetry of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. It is a religious metaphor of the same kind as Jam- 
mertal and Trénental for the earth. In Faust’s present state of 
mind this metaphor expressing sorrow and grief at the irksome 
limitations of bodily existence is very appropriate. We find it 
in Simon Dach (ed. Oesterley, p. 116): ‘““Drumb, o betriibte 
seelen Schaut aus den Trauer-hélen Auf seines trostes liecht;’’ 
in Paul Gerhardt (ed. Goedeke p. 178): “Wie lange soll die 
Trauerhél In Sorgen ich besitzen.’’ It is used several times by 
Angelus Silesius in Heilige Seelenlust, 1675: ‘Helfer meiner 
armen Seel, Tréster in der Trauer-Héhle” (ed. Ellinger II, 
111); “Aber dennoch hat die Seele Nicht vollkommne Fréh- 
lichkeit, Weil ihr in der Trauer-Héhle Mangelt deine Herrlich- 
keit” (ibid. II, 113); “Warum lasst du meine Seele In des 
Leibes Trauer-Hoéhle?” (II, 114); ““Nimm mich aus der Trauer- 
Hdéhle, Jesu, Briut’gam meiner Seele!” (ibid.). “Du wirst 
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mich fiithren aus der Trauer-Héhlen’’, Freylinghausen, Gesang- 
buch 1771 no. 1348, v. 3. Even Ewald von Kleist, whom we do 
not ordinarly associate with religious poetry, uses the metaphor 
for the sake of contrast. ““An Damon’ (1751): ‘‘So blinkt deine 
triibe Seele Aus des Leibes Trauerhihle’”’ (Werke, ed. Sauer, I, 
72). The lines are retained in the Trinklied (1753), which is a 
revision of the older poem ‘‘An Damon’”’ (ibid. p. 78). 

Hiéhle or Leibeshéhle is one of the most common metaphors 
for body in the religious poetry of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Simon Dach (ed. Oesterley) p. 93: “Eh als wir aus der hélen 
Des finstern Kérpers ziehn.”’ Cf. also pp. 118, 124, 198. In 
Angelus Silesius’ Heilige Seelenlust the metaphor occurs more 
than twenty-five times: “Meine Seele Mit der Héhle, Ihrem 
Leibe, geb’ ich dir” (ed. Ellinger p. 37); “Ihr erleuchtet meine 
Seele Samt des finstren Leibes Héhle’’ (ibid. p. 50); “meine 
matte Seel’ In der diirren Leibes-Hél” (p. 86); cf. also pp. 94, 
119, 125, 132, 143, etc. In Freylinghausen’s Geistreiches Gesang- 
buch, Halle, 1771, the hymnbook of pietism, the metaphor is 
found in several hymns: no. 44, v. 7, “auch du, meine Seele, 
stimm in deiner Héhle, Lobelieder an;’’ no. 137, v. 4, “durch 
deinen Saft bliiht meine Seele in ihrer finstern Leibeshéhle 
wie eine Blume;’’ no. 332, v. 3, “in finsterer Héhle des Leibes;”’ 
cf. also no. 199, v. 1; no. 329, v. 10; no. 453, v. 6. Christ. Weise, 
Curidse Gedanken von Deutschen Versen, 1693, p. 73: “‘wir fahren 
in den Himmel. ... Da zeucht die liebe Seele Aus ihrer 
Leibes-Héle”’; Die drey adrgsten Ertz-Narren, in a poem on p. 
135 of the Neudruck: “des blassen Leibes Héhle;’’ Musaeus, 
Der deutsche Grandison, 1781, I, 219: “und kerkre nicht die 
Seele Noch linger durch die Kunst in ihres Leibes Hohle.” 
Dictionaries of poetic phrases give the metaphor under Leib. 
Tscherning, Kurtzer Entwurff .... einer deutschen Schatzkam- 
mer, Liibeck, 1659, p. 244: “Diese triibe héle, diss siinden-nest 
der leib,”’ ‘‘des leibes finstre héle,” both citations from Opitz; 
Bergmann’s Aerarium Poeticum, 1676, gives one of these cita- 
tions from Opitz and one from Fleming: ‘“‘des keuschen Leibes 
Héle;” Hamann’s Poetisches Lexicon 1737, quotes from Opitz: 
“der Leib, die triibe Héhle.” Zinzendorf, Teutsche Gedichte, 
Neue Auflage (Barby, 1766, the first edition appeared in 1735): 
“Wird gleich die aussre Leibes-Héhle Von mancher Arbeit 
miid und matt” (p. 123); “Mich beschwert die Leibes-Héhle” 
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(p. 168); ““Ihm gehéren alle Seelen In und ausser ihren Héhlen” 
(p. 300; cf. also pp. 261, 289, 296, 302, 317, 342). The Deutsche 
Wérterbuch does not register Leibeshdhle, under Héhle it gives 
two examples of this usage from Opitz and Fleming. 

In all the passages quoted or referred to, as well as in many 
others not enumerated, Héhle or Trauerhiéhle rhymes with 
Seele. The same is true of the Faust passage. Goethe, who was 
familiar with the language of the pietists and mystics, used here 
one of their, favorite metaphors, but the suggestive power of 
the traditional rhyme was so strong that the metaphor carried 
with it the old rhyming word Seele. 


L. 1796. Des Nordens Dau’rbarkeit. 


Diintzer, Loeper and Schrier do not comment on the form 
des Nordens, doubtless because they took it as the regular 
genitive of der Norden. Erich Schmidt first saw in des Nordens 
the genitive of der Norde, i.e., der Nordlinder, because, as he 
pointed out, Goethe used der Norde in a few places in the sense 
of der Nordlinder. Witkowski, Alt and others accepted Erich 
Schmidt’s interpretation, but Trendelenburg very pertinently 
asks: ‘‘Miisste aber der Genitiv dann nicht des Norden heissen? 
Schwedens kommt von Schweden, nicht von Schwede. Bilden 
Barde, Brite, Scherge u. a. einen Genitiv auf s? Das Abstraktum 
Norden wire hier durchaus am Platze.’’ Trendelenburg is un- 
doubtedly right. There are many names of peoples and tribes 
in German ending in -e in the nominative which are all weak 
and form the genitive in -en. That was as true in the 18th 
century as to-day. To derive des Nordens from the nominative 
der Norde is doing violence to the Sprachgefiihl as well as to all 
grammatical analogy. 


L. 1807ff. Setz’ dir Perriicken auf von Millionen Locken, 
Setz’ deinen Fuss auf ellenhohe Socken, 
Du bleibst doch immer was du bist. 


Erich Schmidt sees in the word Socken the Latin soccus, 
“thier statt des hohen Kothurns.’”’ Witkowski, Petsch, Trende- 
lenburg and others accept this interpretation. Witkowski 
adds: “hier wohl wegen des Reims an Stelle des Kothurns.” 
We may be certain that Goethe knew the difference between 
soccus and cothurnus, we may also be certain that, if he had 
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wanted to use Kothurn, the rhyme would not have deterred 
him, he would have turned the passage in some other way. 
Even Bodmer was able to get the word Kothurn into his verse, 
which, to be sure, was the alexandrine. ‘‘Sein (Lohenstein) 
schwiilstig Trauerspiel....geht auf Cothurnen nie, und 
hincket stets auf Stelzen’’ (Charakter der Teutschen Gedichte). 
We may furthermore be certain that Goethe, artist that he 
was, used the word Socken because he believed it to be the 
most appropriate word considering the connection and the 
speaker. 

The lines, as Trendelenburg points out, bring home the 
lesson found in Matthew VI, 27: “Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature?”’ There is no refer- 
ence to the stage or to acting expressed or implied. Moreover, 
it is Mephistopheles who is speaking. How should he know 
about the classical soccus and cothurnus? He has no connection 
with classical antiquity and it would be most inappropriate to 
have him use a classical word and use it wrongly in addition, 
at least, according to the commentators. Mephistopheles’ 
language throughout the first part is tinged with colloquialisms 
in keeping with his cynical nature, and so he uses here the 
homely German word Socken, which indeed ultimately goes 
back to the Latin soccus but which, as used here, has no con- 
nection with the low shoe of the Roman comedian and certainly 
does not stand for Kothurn. 

The word was used in two senses, a short stocking, its com- 
mon meaning to-day, and a soft shoe which was either worn 
above the regular shoe like an overshoe, or was used in the 
house like slippers. Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, 1743, XX XVIII, 
273 has the following: “Socke pflegt man denjenigen Uberzug 
zu nennen, den man in gewissen Fallen unten an die Fiisse 
ziehet, und der nicht weiter, als wie héchstens der Schuh geht. 
Es gibt deren zweyerley Arten, gestrickte oder von Leinwand 
zusammengenehete ....und solche heissen auch Strumpf- 
socken; andere hergegen sind von Haaren und grobwollenem 
Garne, so geraume gewiircket, dass man zusammt dem Schuh 
mit den Fiissen hinein treten kan, und dieses heissen Filz- 
socken.”’* On p. 164 under the Latin soccus we have the state- 

® The same passage is quoted in the Deutsches Wérterbuch under Socken 
from the Oceconomische Lexicon 1731. 
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ment: ‘“‘Soccus war bey den alten Rémern eine Art von Schuhen 
ohne Absitze, auf eben die Art, wie wir sie noch heutigen Tages 
Socken heissen.”” Frisch (1741) has ‘‘Socken subst. masc. an 
statt der Schuhe, heut zu Tag ein Schuh von Filz,”’ then follows 
the other more common meaning. Schiitze, Holsteinisches 
Idiotikon, Hamburg, 1802, under Socken: “Fussiiberziige, wie 
die von Eggen, Tuchecken Rinde, die man im Winter iiber 
Schuh und Stiefel zur Warmhaltung der Fiisse zieht.”” The 
Schweizerisches Idiotikon gives as first meaning ‘“Hausschuh, 
Pantoffel, grober Tuchschuh ohne Ledersohle, Hausschuh 
gréberer Sorte von Filz u.s.w.” Fischer, Schwdbisches W érter- 
buch: Socke 1) ‘‘Winterhausschuh, besonders Selbendschuh.” 
The latter word is explained as “‘warmer aus Selbenden (i.e. 
Tuchenden) geflochtener Schuh.” Hertel, Thiiringer Sprach- 
schatz, Weimar 1895: “‘Socke kurzer Strumpf, Hausschuh.”’ 
Miiller-Fraureuth, Wdérterbuch der obersichsischen und erzgebir- 
gischen Mundarten, 1914, gives as one of the meanings of Socke 
“Filzschuh,” also Schiller-Liibben’s Mittelniederdeutsches Wér- 
terbuch. 

The stylistic unity of the passage requires the German 
interpretation of the word Socken, which indeed was suggested 
years ago in the Deutsches W érterbuch under Socke 2, but which 
Faust commentators seem to have disregarded. 

It is also curious that no commentary calls attention to 
1. 5546 in the secorid part where Socken again occurs rhyming 
with Locken. Trendelenburg is the only one to comment on 
the line, again identifying Socken with the Latin soccus, but 
in view of what has been stated and as there is no allusion to the 
stage, there is no good reason to take the word in any other 
but its German sense. 


L. 1879. Méchte gern was Rechts hieraussen lernen. 


“Hieraussen” is not to be taken in the sense of “in der 
Fremde,”’ as Sanders explains (Wérterbuch, under aussen), 
nor does it simply mean that the student comes from another 
land, as Thomas explains. It must be taken in connection 
with the phrase “‘draussen im Reich.”’ Grimm (under draussen 
3) quotes a passage from Jean Paul’s Flegeljahre: ‘‘draussen 
im Reich’ sagte stets Walts Vater, wenn er von seinen Wander- 
jahren bei Schneegestéber erzihlte.”” During the eighteenth 
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century Reich was frequently used in Central and Northern 
Germany in the restricted sense of Upper Germany or, in a still 
more restricted sense, of the countries along the Rhine and 
Main with the exclusion of Bavaria and Austria (Cf. Adelung 
and DWb. under Reich). Goethe adopted the usage during his 
years in Leipzig. He writes to his sister (Oct. 12, 1767): “du 
sollst in einem kleinen Jahre, das verniinftigste, artigste, an- 
genehmste, liebenswiirdigste Madgen, nicht nur in Franckfurt, 
sondern im ganzen Reiche seyn. Denn unter uns, draussen bey 
euch residirt die Dummheit ganz feste noch’’ (Morris, D. junge 
Goethe, 1,175). As the student is now “‘draussen im Reich,” 
he says “hieraussen.” His home therefore is not “im Reich,” 
but in some Middle or North German principality. Minor 
(Goethes Faust, 1901, I 82) turns the matter around when he 
says: “Er kommt offenbar ‘aus dem Reich’.”” In Awerbachs 
Keller in the Urfaust (1. 80) we have “Sie kommen aus dem 
Reiche.” In a poetic epistle written at Frankfurt after his 
return from Leipzig and addressed to Friederike Oeser, Goethe 
says: “Und Deiner Stimme Harmonie Wie kiime die heraus ins 
Reich” (Morris, D. junge Goethe I, 306). 


L. 2174ff. Bei einem vollen Glase, 
Zieh ich, wie einen Kinderzahn, 
Den Burschen leicht die Wiirmer aus der Nase. 


The expression einem die Wiirmer aus der Nase ziehen in its 
figurative sense must have been rather new in German at the 
time of the composition of the Urfaust. It is a translation of 
the French expression tirer @ quelqu’un les vers du nez and 
may have been used first in the picturesque language of German 
students. The Faust passage doubtless helped to bring it 
into general use. It is now recorded in Wander’s Sprichwérter- 
lexikon and in other collections of proverbial or popular sayings 
as a German popular expression.’ Frisch (1741) does not know 
it as a German saying, only as French. In the article Nase 
we read: “das Wirmlein ist ihm in die Nase gelauffen, s. Laus, 

* Cf. W. Korte, Sprichworter und sprichwortliche Redensarten der Deutschen, 
Leipzig, 1861; K. Wagner, Sprichwérter und sprichwirtliche Redensarten in 
Rudolstadt, Rudolstadt 1894; J. Hetzel, Wie der Deutsche spricht, Leipzig, 1896; 
F. Tetzner, Deutsches Sprichwérterbuch, Leipzig, Reclam; Miiller-Fraureuth, 
Worterbuch der obersichsischen und erzgebirgischen Mundarten, 1914, under 
Wurm. 
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daher das Franzésische Spriichwort: tirer les vers du nez.”’ 
Under Laus Frisch says: “es ist ihm die Laus iiber die Leber 
gelaufen, das ist, er wird bése, und weiss keine als nirrische 
Ursachen anzugeben. Es erklirt dieses Sprichwort ein anders 
beym Kaysersberg in Postill. fol. 160. da er von cholerischen 
Temperamenten redet. Es sind Leute, die bald zornig werden, 
und bald in dem Harnisch sind, das Wiirmlein ist ihnen bald 
in die Nase geloffen. Man heisst die Liuse auch Wiirmer, in 
die Nase kriechen ist eben so als tiber die Leber kriechen, 
keines pflegen die Liuse zu thun, und ist zu untersuchen, ob 
nicht das Franzésische Sprichwort, tirer le ver du nez 4 quelqu’un 
eben so viel ist, als ihm schmeicheln und seinen Zorn stillen, 
oder seine Morositat befriedigen, dass er hernach sagt was 
ihm fehit, wenn solcher Wurm aus der Nase ist, darinnen er nie 
gewesen.”’ 

Moliére uses the phrase in George Dandin, act II, sc. 7: 
“Vous avez envie de me tirer les vers du nez.’”” The German 
translation of Moliére’s plays published at Niirnberg in 1694 
renders the passage: “ihr wollt es gern aus mir locken” (III, 
43); the translation published at Hamburg in 1752 uses another 
figurative expression: “Thr wollet nur gern auf den Busch 
schlagen”’ (III, 364), which is repeated in the second edition 
of 1769. It is clear that neither the translator at the end of the 
17th century nor the one of the middle of the 18th century is 
familiar with the phrase in German. It cannot be assumed that 
aesthetic scruples made them choose other expressions. Modern 
translators like Count Baudissin (Leipzig 1866, III, 176) and 
Ludwig Fulda (Stuttgart and Berlin 1911, I, 367) do not 
hesitate to say “‘die Wiirmer aus der Nase ziehen.” 

In French the figurative use of the phrase is at least as old 
as the 16th century, as appears from the dictionaries of Littré, 
Godefroy (vol. X), and Sainte-Palaye. Most of the older French 
dictionaries record the use. Furetiére’s Dictionaire Universel 
gives it in the second edition of 1701, the Dictionnaire de Tre- 
vouse in several editions (1732, 1743, 1771), also P. Richelet of 
1759 and Boyer’s Dictionnaire Royal Frangois-Anglais of 
1727. 

In German I find the phrase for the first time in Pomai’s 
Grand Dictionaire Royal, Frankfurt 1709. On p. 918 under 
tirer we read: “‘Tirer les vers du nez 4 quelqu’un, lui tirer son 
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secret et sa pensée .... einen ausforschen, einem hinter seine 
Heimlichheiten kommen.” A literal German translation is 
not given here but later under ver: “‘tirer le ver du nez... 
einem den Wurm aus der Nase ziehen, das ist, einen ausforschen, 
seine Heimlichkeit ergriinden.”” From the wording of the pas- 
sage we are justified in inferring that the figurative meaning 
in German needed explanation. In the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Allemand-Frangois, Strassburg, 1762, the phrase is given in the 
German part under Nase: “Einem die Wiirmer aus der Nase 
ziehen, tirer les vers etc., attraper son secret.’’ On the other 
hand, in the Nouveau Dictionnaire Frangois-Allemand, Basel, 
1775, we have after the French phrase under ¢irer only the 
explanation: “einem seine Heimlichkeiten herauss locken”’ 
and under ver: “einen ausforschen, alle Heimlichkeiten von 
ihm ausfragen.’”’ The German phrase is not given, doubtless 
because the lexicographer was not familiar with it. 

Wander’s Sprichwérterlexikon under Wurm refers to a 
passage in Fischart’s Gargantua (Kloster VIII, 235): “Zog die 
Wiirmer spannen lang aus der Nasen’”’ (Neudruck p. 198). 
But the passage does not belong here, as it does not show the 
figurative use. Rabelais describes here the doings of the boy 
Gargantua. It is an operation the boy performs on himself, 
not on others. It doubtless refers to the mucus the child pulls 
out of his nose. The phrase occurs in two other places of the 
French Rabelais, Book 4, chap. 63 and Book 5, chap. 27 (ed. 
Marty-Laveaux, Paris 1873, II, 493 and III, 107). In both 
places the phrase has been taken in its figurative sense 
but it is more likely that it refers ta the medical superstitions 
and practices of the sixteenth century. The two passages 
are not found in Fischart, as he treated only the first book of 
Gargantua. 

The literal meaning of the phrase is connected with the 
medical views of the past. Worms were supposed to exist in 
all parts of the body. Joh. Christian Giinther speaks of a char- 
latan “dem grossen Doctor, welcher .... mit seinem Bracata- 
bra Wiirmer aus den Nieren zieht” (Gedichte ed. Tittmann, 
p. 222, 1. 327). The worms of the nose played an important part. 
Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (1749) has a long article on Wurm- 
theorie, in which occurs the following passage on the worms of 
the nose (vol. 60, col. 117): “Die Wiirmer, welche in der Nase 
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wachsen, werden von Borell Cent. 3 vl. 45 Nasicolae geheissen 
und kriechen von sich selbst zuweilen aus den Nasenléchern 
heraus ....manchmal aber bleiben sie an der Wurtzel der 
Nase sitzen, und bringen den Patienten zur Raserey 

bey ist noch zu erinnern, dass zuweilen aus der Nase Wiirmer 
kriechen, die weder allda noch im Kopffe sind jung geworden, 
sondern aus den Dirmen dahin gekommen sind.” On p. 178 
of the same volume we read: “Die Wiirmer in der Nase sind 
leicht durch solche Sachen, die man in die Nase schnupfit, 
heraus zu bringen.”’ The mucus as well as the comedones of 
the nose were supposed to contain worms that had to be re- 
moved. Howthe expression acquired its figurative meaning 
in French, has, so far as I know, never been satisfactorily 
explained. 


L. 2826. Wird uns mit Himmels-Manna erfreuen! 


Mephistopheles uses here ‘sneeringly a religious phrase. 
The phrase itself is not found in the German Bible but in 
Revelation 2, 17, to which Witkowski calls attention, we have 
a similar phrase: “dem will ich zu essen geben von dem ver- 
borgenen Manna.”’ Himmlisches Manna we find in the religious 
literature. Arndt, Wahres Christenthum, Frankfurt 1733, p. 
221: “die werden von oben herab von Gott innerlich gespeiset 
mit der Siissigkeit des himmlischen Manna;” p. 655, “das 
verborgene himmlische Manna essen;” p. 1184, “das ist das 
himmlische Manna, welches siisser ist als Honig und Honig- 
seim.”’ Terstegen, Geistliches Blumen-Gdrtlein 1735, p. 302: 
“‘Jesus-Nam, du liebster Name, Himmels-Manna, Lebens- 
Brod.”” The phrase, like Ils. 1200 and 1589, shows Goethe’s 
familiarity with the language of the Protestant mystics. 


L. 2926. Er fabelte gewiss in letzten Ziigen. 


The correct meaning of fabeln here was given years ago by 
Schréer. He explains it as “ef redete irre, er delirierte.”’ It is 
not used in the general sense of “‘Unsinn reden,” as Erich 
Schmidt and Witkowski state. Trendelenburg and Petsch 
return to Schréer’s interpretation. This special meaning of 
fabeln is found in Frisch (1741): “In Kranckheiten ohne Ver- 
stand reden, delirare,’’ and in Adelung: ‘In Krankheiten ohne 
Verstand reden, fantasieren.”” Grimm gives a quotation from 
Simplicissimus, where the word is used in just this sense. 
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L. 3178. Sternblume in the stage direction. 

The commentators are divided in their views as to the exact 
flower that is meant. German names of flowers are frequently 
used in different senses in different parts of Germany. Diintzer 
believes the name refers to the aster, or less probably to the 
white narcissus. Minor also explains it as aster. Witkowski 
believes it to be the Massliebchen (Bellis perennis) or daisy. 
It is not possible to determine with certainty what variety of 
flower Goethe had in mind, but it may be asserted with confi- 
dence that Sternblume does not refer to the Bellis perennis or 
daisy. Zedler’s Universal Lexicon gives under Bellis minor 
eighteen different German names, among them Massliebchen 
and Gédnse-Bliimiein, but not Sternblume. Pritzel and Jessen 
in Die deutschen ‘Volksnamen der Pflanzen, Hannover 1882, 
give for Bellis perennis 111 different German names, including 
dialectical variations, but Sternblume is not among them. More- 
over, as Bayard Taylor has pointed out in his Notes to Faust, 
we are dealing here with a garden flower, not a wild flower. 
According to Adelung Sternbiume is either used in the sense of 
aster or it refers to the Ornithogalum, in German Vogelmilch 
or Glasblume, in English star-of-Bethlehem. Zedler explains 
Aster as “‘teutsch Sternkraut, Schatten-Kraut, zu oberst theilen 
sich die Stengel in einen Hauffen kleine Zweige, an denen die 
schénen Stern-Blumen sitzen.” Sternblume is therefore accord- 
ing to Zedler the flower of the Sternkraut or aster. But Zedler 
also gives Sternblume in the sense of Glasbliimchen, that is 
Ornithogalum. According to Pritzel and Jessen Sternblume, or 
its diminutive, is the popular name of several different flowers 
in various parts of Germany. We find a similar variety of usage 
in W. Ulrich’s Internationales Wdérterbuch der Pflanzennamen, 
Leipzig, 1872. 

There are several flowers popularly used to foretell the 
future or to ascertain the state of mind of the beloved. In St. 
Gall, Switzerland, it is the Chrysanthemum leucothemum, W ucher- 
blume or grosse Gdnseblume (B. Wartmann, Beitrige zur St. 
Gallischen Volksbotanik, St. Gallen, 1874, p. 22), in the Palatin- 
ate it is Pseudacacia, called Robinie or Akazie (Wilde, Die 
Pflanzennamen im Sprachschatz der Pfilzer, Neustadt an der 
Haardt, 1923, p. 210), elsewhere it is the Bellis perennis, Gan- 
sebliimchen or Massliebchen. 
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A decade before the Gretchen scene appeared in print, 
Musaeus made use of the Blumenorakel in his Deutscher Grandi- 
son, Eisenach, 1781-2, II, 34: “Von ungefihr fiel ihm (Junker 
Gangolph) auf einem unfruchtbaren Acker . . . . die Grasblume 
in die Augen, welche mit Fug und Recht das Losz der Liebenden 
heissen kénnte, die aber unschicklich den Trivialnamen der 
grossen Giinseblume trigt, und den Kriuterkundigen unter 
dem Namen Rindsauge Buphthalmum grandiflorum bekannt 
ist. Jedermann weiss, dass seit undenklichen Jahren unsre 
Urviiter und Aeltermiitter bis auf unsere Zeiten herab, in der 
Epoke der verliebten Jahre, mittelst dieser Blume und einer 
sehr sinnreich dazu ausgedachten Skala ihre gegenseitigen 
Gesinnungen zu priifen pflegten, so dass sie bey jeder Staffel 
ein Blatt auszupften, wo dann das letzte als delphisches Orakel 
entschied. Junker Gangolph hatte dieses Rathfragen der 
Blumen oft bey seinen Kameraden den iungen Jigern beo- 
bachtet, ob er es gleich selber zu praktiziren bisher noch keine 
Veranlassung gehabt hatte. Jetzt fiillte erseine ganze Jagdtasche 
damit, und fand in den geheimnissvollen Konsultationen des 
Schicksals die angenehmste Unterhaltung auf dem einsamen 
Heimwege. So viel Schritte er machte, so viel Blatter fielen 
aus seiner Hand, wobey er den wohlbekannten Reim unzih- 
lichemal wiederholte: Sie liebt mich, Von Herzen, Mit Schmer- 
zen, Ueber alle Massen, Ganz heimlich, Kleinwenig, Gar nicht.” 


L. 4157. Besonders wenn ihr ihn darum begriissen solltet. 


Erich Schmidt comments on this line: ‘‘Noch heute iiblicher 
weimarischer Amtsstil: bei einer Behérde, Instanz anfragen, 
Mitteilung machen; auch in Briefen Goethes.’”’ Witkowski: 
“angehen, bitten, auch sonst in der ilteren Sprache und bei 
Goethe in dieser Bedeutung.” Minor quotes the phrase in this 
sense from a letter of Prince Ludwig of Anhalt of the 17th 
century. In Fischer’s Goethe-Wortschatz several quotations 
are given showing Goethe’s use of the phrase. ““Einen um etwas 
begriissen” in the sense of asking politely for a favor was not 
archaic in Goethe’s time nor was it confined to the official 
style. Frisch gives it as a current phrase:“ einen um etwas 
freundlich bitten, ob man darf, petere aliquid ab aliquo ea 
comitate qua par est; adire aliquem et rogare.’’ According to 
Adelung it was a colloquialism: “Mit einem Grusse, d. i. 
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héflich bitten, im gemeinen Leben.” It is still used in Swabia. 
Cf. Fischer, Schwdbisches Wéorterbuch under begriissen. As 
colloquialism it fits perfectly into the passage which is full 
of colloquialisms. Ls. 4149-57: Ei!, eben, beschwétzen, drgert, 
alten Miihle, allenfalls. 


L. 4513. Wische sie ab! 


Adelung has an interesting comment on the word: “Der 
hiufige und gemeine Gebrauch hat dieses Zeitwort niedrig und 
unedel gemacht, daher man sich in anstindigen Ausdriicken 
dafiir lieber der Zeitwérter abtrocknen, abléschen u.a. bedienet.”’ 
Heynatz in his Handbuch, 2nd ed. 1775, p. 396, makes a similar 
comment: “‘wischen, ein etwas gemeines Wort, welches man 
in der edlen Schreibart lieber mit trocknen verwechselt, obgleich 
in dem gewéhnlichen Gebrauche beide Worter ziemlich ver- 
schieden sind.”” A similar remark is found in Heynatz’s Anti- 
barbarus I1, 643 (Berlin, 1797). 

Evidently abwischen had acquired a low connotation in the 
educated society of Central and Northern Germany, but Goethe 
put it in the mouth of Gretchen who speaks the natural language 
of the people. The phrase however is also Biblical: Rev. 7, 
17 Gott wird abwischen alle Trinen; cf. also Rev. 21, 4, Isaiah 
25, 8. When the prison scene appeared in print in 1808, the 
word was probably no longer felt as a low word in the literary 
language. Its Biblical use had ennobled it. 

Joun A. WALZ 
Harvard University 
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THREE NOTES ON BEOWULF 


I 
303 Eoforlic _scionon 
ofer hleorberan gehroden _ golde, 
fah ond fyrheard; ferh wearde heold, 


306 gupmod, grummon 

‘The boar-figures, adorned with gold, decorated and fire- 
hard, shone over the cheek-covers; the boar, ready for war, 
held watch over (or screened) the fierce ones.’ 

Professor Klaeber writes as follows about this passage: 

Several facts are considered well established; viz., that 
-beran is a blunder for (hleor-) bergan .... , that ferh should not 
be equated with fearh (‘pig’), and that grummon is in need of 
emendation.! 

In his “Supplement,” however (p. 426), Mr. Klaeber admits 
that ferh may mean “boar” after all. The other two emendations 
remain. In my opinion, neither of them is needed. The -bere 
(fem. n-stem) of Aleorberan is best identified with ME. bere 
‘case,’ familiar in the compound pilwebere ‘pillow-case.’ I 
take it that OE. -bere, ME. bere is connected with the verb 
beran ‘bear. For a parallel, the word-pair OE. belle (noun): 
bellan (verb) may serve. Just as belle means something which 
roars or makes a noise, so bere means something which bears 
or contains. The pilwebere obviously bears or contains the 
pillow; similarly, the Aleorbere bears or contains the cheek. 
In other words, the cheek is thought of as resting in, and 
supported by, the bere. But whether bere is etymologically 
connected with beran or not, the identity, in form and meaning, 
of OE. -bere and ME. bere is evident, and it is unsound to emend 
the former out of existence. 

As regards grummon, which implies a nom. sg. *grum, we 
may compare the Old Danish adjective grum ‘fierce, cruel,’ 
and the Modern English grum ‘surly.’ In view of these obvious 
connections, emendation seems unjustified, even though the 
word is recorded only once in medieval English. 


1 Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf, pp. 137 f. 

? German biihre ‘bettiiberzug’ is a different word, both in form and in mean- 
ing. For its etymology, see Fr. Kluge, Etymologisches Worlerbuch der deutschen 
Sprache under biihre, and cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch under *bura (No. 1398). Kluge and the NED. wrongly connect the 
English with the German word. 
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II 


wiste pem ahlecan 
to pem heahsele hilde gepinged, 
siddan hie sunnan leoht geseon meahton, 
op de nipende niht ofer ealle, 
scaduhelma gesceapu, scridan cwoman 
651 wan under wolcnum. 

‘(Hrodgar] knew all day long that a fight with the monster 
at the high hall had been determined.’ 

Professor Klaeber, in his note on this passage, says: 

The king knew that fight had been in Grendel’s mind all day 
long; Grendel had been waiting from morning till night to 
renew his attacks in the hall.’ 

This interpretation can hardly be right. Grendel haunted 
the hall nights, and hence the king might well infer that the 
monster would turn up that night as usual. But Hrodgar had 
every reason to think that Grendel would expect no fighting. 
The English poet tells us, indeed, that for twelve years the hall 
had stood empty at night (138 ff.; cf. 411 ff.). At most, Grendel 
might hope to catch another victim (712 f.); Aild was far from 
his thoughts. Beowulf it was, not Grendel, who all day long had 
had it in mind to fight that night; immediately upon his arrival 
at the Danish court he told the king of his purpose in coming: 
424 ond nu wid Grendel sceal, 

wid pam aglecan, ana gehegan 
426 Sing, wid pyrse. 
Here the words, sceal wid bam aglecan gehegan ding ‘I am deter- 
mined to fight with the monster,’ in themselves would lead one 
to translate the Jem ahlecan hilde gepinged of 646 f. as ‘a fight 
with the monster had been determined.’ In both passages the 
determination was Beowulf’s, not Grendel’s. 

A syntactical point now comes up. Can the simple dative 
bem ahlecan (646) be used as the equivalent of the prepositional 
phrase wid bam aglecan (425)? The following passage obviously 
supports such an equivalence: 

708 ac he, weccende, wrapum, on andan 

bad, bolgenmod, beadwa gepinges, 
‘but he [i.e., Beowulf], keeping awake, awaited, angry and en- 
raged, the coming to pass of battle with the foe [i.e., Grendel].’ 

3 Ed. cit., p. 149. 
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Here the construction beado wrabum clearly means ‘battle a- 
gainst the foe.’ Again, the following passage is in point: 


1080 Wig ealle fornam 
Finnes pegnas nemne feaum anum, 
pethenemehte on bem medelstede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
ne pa wealafe wige forpringan 

1085 peodnes Segne. 


‘Battle took all Finn’s thanes save a few only, so that he could 
not on that battlefield in any wise fight out the fight with 
Hengest, nor expel the remnant by battle with the king’s thane.’ 
Here wig Hengeste means ‘battle against Hengest’ and wig degne 
means ‘battle against the thane.’ In view of these parallels 
there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that hild bam ahle- 
can may mean ‘battle against the monster.’ 


Til 
1053 ond pone enne heht 
golde forgyldan, pone Se Grendel er 
mane acwealde,— swa he hyra ma wolde, 
nefne him witig God wyrd forstode 


1057 ond Szs mannes mod. 


‘and [HroSgar] bade that that one be atoned for with gold, whom 
Grendel had wickedly killed—as he would [have killed] more of 
them, had it not been that God in his wisdom, and the courage of 
that man [Beowulf], defended the band of men against him 
[Grendel].’ 

Chambers in his edition of Beowulf translates the him.... 
wyrd forstode of v. 1056 with ‘averted fate from them’ (Glossary, 
p. 236); in his note on the passage (p.54),he comments as follows: 


Ettmiiller takes wyrd as in apposition with God: so Sedgefield,, who 
objects to the usual construction of wyrd as object of forstode .... , 
because wyrd cannot be hindered or averted. But this seems open to 
dispute, both grammatically (since if, with Sedgefield, we render for- 
stode ‘help, defend,’ we should expect hie not him) and theologically 
(since God is wyrda waldend....). : 


Chambers’s grammatical point is well taken. His theology is 
hardly sound, however, for wyrda waldend does not imply that 
wyrd, like the devil, is hostile to God, any more than rodera 
waldend implies that the sky is God’s foe. From the kenning for 
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God, wyrda waldend, we must rather draw the conclusion that 
wyrd is God’s creature, and, so far as she is active, God’s agent. 
The Beowulf poet indicates more than once his conception of 
wyrd and of the relation between wyrd and God. As Sedgefield 
points out, the half-line (455b) 
Ge a wyrd swa hio scel 

states definitely and positively enough that wyrd cannot be 
hindered or averted. Moreover, in v. 2526 we find wyrd used as 
a variation of the Metod ‘God’ of v. 2527. It follows that the 
English poet could hardly have thought of God and wyrd as 
working at cross purposes. 

The problem of the wyrd of v. 1056 can be solved, in my 
opinion, only by interpreting the word as a phonetic ortho- 
graphic variant of weorod ‘band of men.’ So interpreted, the 
passage becomes simple enough. Wyrd remains the object of 
forstode, as Chambers, justly enough, would have it, and the con- 
struction is identical with that in v. 2955. The unusual form 
which weorod here takes must, however, of course, be justified. 
I will begin with the syncope of the vowel of the unstressed 
syllable. This syncope is exemplified in Beowulf in the word 
Heorot, which appears as Heort in vv. 78 and 991, and as Hiorte 
(dat. sg.) in v. 2099. The syncope first took place, of course, in 
forms like the last, and from such forms it spread to the unin- 
flected forms. For other examples see K. D. Biilbring, Alt- 
englisches Elementarbuch §§405,439. In Middle English our word 
appears early and often in syncopated form, and it is ~vt unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the syncope in weorod, as in heorot, 
might be exemplified in the Beowulf codex. An inflected form 
of our word, weorda (gen. pl.), with the syncope in question, 
actually occurs in the Vercelli codex (Elene 1150). 

The loss of this o in weorod would give an OE *weord. Why, 
then, do we find wyrd rather than *weord in our text? The form 
wyrd is parallel, I take it, to the late WS. swyrd, cwyrn for earlier 
sweord, cweorn. Such forms are discussed and explained by Biil- 
bring, op. cit. §268, Anm. 1, and to his discussion I refer the cur- 
ious. It seems clear that wyrd is a possible variant form of weorod 
and accordingly I interpret the wyrd of v. 1056 as meaning ‘band 
of men’ and referring to the Geatish followers of Beowulf. 

Kemp MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 





OLD]NORSE PHONOLOGICAL NOTES 


1) The Adverbial Forms Jangat:bagat:begat ‘Thither’ and 
hingat:higat:hegat ‘Hither’ 

The regular forms are jangat <*bann-veg-at and hingat< 
*hinn-veg-at. But how are the irregular forms Jagat:begat and 
higat:hegat to be explained? 

We may assume that the forms jegat and hegat represent for- 
mations of a later date than do the forms Jagat and higat both of 
which have the same radical vowel (a:i) as do the derivative 
forms pahgat and hingat. 

But the -n- in pa-n-gat:hi-n-gat could not have phonetically 
disappeared in a stressed syllable nor do we have any pattern 
whereby this disappearance can be explained by analogy. 

It is therefore possible that the forms pagat:higat represent 
the regular forms pangat:hingat in unstressed! position with the 
loss of m before g due to the lessened force of articulation; cf. 
gefit<*gefin-t, where *nt appears in an unstressed syllable. 

The synonymous adverbial forms jann-ig (<*bann-veg) and 
hinn-ig (<*hinn-veg) appear as pan-ig and hin-ig with the loss 
of one m (simplification of the gemination), which can be ex- 
plained only as due to the fact that the adverb here stood in an 
unstressed position.? 

The assumption that m disappeared before g in bangat:hingat 
is, of course, purely hypothetical since there are no other similar 
cases recorded. I am assuming, however, that the forms pagat: 
higat developed in an unstressed position (schwachtonig) and not 
in a position with secondary stress (nebentonig) as is the -ng- 
in, e. g., kén-tngr:htin-dngr. 

If I am right in assuming that the disappearance of the n 
before g in jangat:hingat was due to weakened articulation in 
unstressed position, the development of these forms in question 
was as follows: In stressed position, bangat:hingat> in unstressed 
position bagat:higat>hegat (a-umlaut of i):begat reformed from 
pagat after the analogy of hegat. The form Pegat cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way, since the radical vowel a in -a-gat 
could not have become e by any phonetic process. 

2) The Dative Form veitu-, véttu-gi ‘Nothing, Not,’ ey-vet-u 
‘Nothing’ 

1 Although the forms pagat:higat may have developed in unstressed posi- 


tion, they appear in both stressed and unstressed position. 
2 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm*., §285. 
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God, wyrda waldend, we must rather draw the conclusion that 
wyrd is God’s creature, and, so far as she is active, God’s agent. 
The Beowulf poet indicates more than once his conception of 
wyrd and of the relation between wyrd and God. As Sedgefield 
points out, the half-line (455b) 
Ge a wyrd swa hio scel 

states definitely and positively enough that wyrd cannot be 
hindered or averted. Moreover, in v. 2526 we find wyrd used as 
a variation of the Metod ‘God’ of v. 2527. It follows that the 
English poet could hardly have thought of God and wyrd as 
working at cross purposes. 

The problem of the wyrd of v. 1056 can be solved, in my 
opinion, only by interpreting the word as a phonetic ortho- 
graphic variant of weorod ‘band of men.’ So interpreted, the 
passage becomes simple enough. Wyrd remains the object of 
forstode, as Chambers, justly enough, would have it, and the con- 
struction is identical with that in v. 2955. The unusual form 
which weorod here takes must, however, of course, be justified. 
I will begin with the syncope of the vowel of the unstressed 
syllable. This syncope is exemplified in Beowulf in the word 
Heorot, which appears as Heort in vv. 78 and 991, and as Hiorte 
(dat. sg.) in v. 2099. The syncope first took place, of course, in 
forms like the last, and from such forms it spread to the unin- 
flected forms. For other examples see K. D. Biilbring, Alt- 
englisches Elementarbuch §§405,439. In Middle English our word 
appears early and often in syncopated form, and it is ~vt unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the syncope in weorod, as in heorot, 
might be exemplified in the Beowulf codex. An inflected form 
of our word, weorda (gen. pl.), with the syncope in question, 
actually occurs in the Vercelli codex (Elene 1150). 

The loss of this 0 in weorod would give an OE *weord. Why, 
then, do we find wyrd rather than *weord in our text? The form 
wyrd is parallel, I take it, to the late WS. swyrd, cwyrn for earlier 
sweord, cweorn. Such forms are discussed and explained by Biil- 
bring, op. cit. §268, Anm. 1, and to his discussion I refer the cur- 
ious. It seems clear that wyrd is a possible variant form of weorod 
and accordingly I interpret the wyrd of v. 1056 as meaning ‘band 
of men’ and referring to the Geatish followers of Beowulf. 

Kemp MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 





OLD}NORSE PHONOLOGICAL NOTES 


1) The Adverbial Forms Jangat:bagat:pegat ‘Thither’ and 
hingat:higat:hegat ‘Hither’ 

The regular forms are jbangat <*}ann-veg-at and hingat< 
*hinn-veg-at. But how are the irregular forms pagat:begat and 
higat:hegat to be explained? 

We may assume that the forms pegaé and hegat represent for- 
mations of a later date than do the forms pagaé and higat both of 
which have the same radical vowel (a@:i) as do the derivative 
forms jangat and hingat. 

But the -n- in pa-n-gat:hi-n-gat could not have phonetically 
disappeared in a stressed syllable nor do we have any pattern 
whereby this disappearance can be explained by analogy. 

It is therefore possible that the forms Jagat:higat represent 
the regular forms pangat:hingat in unstressed! position with the 
loss of m before g due to the lessened force of articulation; cf. 
gefit <*gefin-t, where *nt appears in an unstressed syllable. 

The synonymous adverbial forms pann-ig (<*)ann-veg) and 
hinn-ig (<*hinn-veg) appear as jan-ig and hin-ig with the loss 
of one » (simplification of the gemination), which can be ex- 
plained only as due to the fact that the adverb here stood in an 
unstressed position.” 

The assumption that m disappeared before g in bangat:hingat 
is, of course, purely hypothetical since there are no other similar 
cases recorded. I am assuming, however, that the forms pagat: 
higat developed in an unstressed position (schwachtonig) and not 
in a position with secondary stress (mebentonig) as is the -ng- 
in, e. g., kén-tingr:hiin-dngr. 

If I am right in assuming that the disappearance of the n 
before g in bangat:hingat was due to weakened articulation in 
unstressed position, the development of these forms in question 
was as follows: In stressed position, bangat:hingat> in unstressed 
position pagat:higat>hegat (a-umlaut of i):begat reformed from 
pagat after the analogy of hegat. The form Segat cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way, since the radical vowel a in )-a-gat 
could not have become e by any phonetic process. 

2) The Dative Form vettu-, véttu-gi ‘Nothing, Not,’ ey-vet-u 
‘Nothing’ 

1 Although the forms Pagat:higat may have developed in unstressed posi- 
tion, they appear in both stressed and unstressed position. 

2 Cf. Noreen, Aisi. Gramm*., §285. 
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The substantive vettr:vétir (Goth. wathts) , feminine i-stem, ap- 
pears’ in the dative singular with the ending - only in the ad- 
verbial formations vett-u-gi:ey-vet-u‘ ‘nothing’. 

It is possible to account for this irregular ending -w in 
velt-u-gi:ey-vet-u® as due to the example of the forms mykl-u-gi: 
st6r-u-gi ‘(by) not much,’ the point of contact being the negative 
adverbial usage. Altho the w-ending was not added to the inde- 
pendent substantive (i.e., *v@tt-u), its presence in the adverbial 
compoundsvett-u-gi:ey-vet-u was not felt out of place inasmuch as 
the w-ending often appeared in the feminine i-declension (cf. 
rost-u, fold-u, etc.). That the -u- in vett-u-gi:ey-vit-u was due 
to the example of mykl-u-gi:st6r-u-gi and was not identical with 
the nominal ending -u is clear from the fact that the w-ending is 
restricted to these adverbial forms. 

3) The Middle Vowel -i- in Compounds whose First Element 
is Derived from a Verbal Stem 

As is well known, the long syllable ja-/jé-substantive stems 
preserve the j-suffix as -i- when they appear as first members of 
a compound; cf. end-i-mark (endir m. ja-stem), eng-i-vexir (eng f. 
jé-stem), herd-i-breidr (herdr f. 76-stem), etc. 

But we also find the first member of such compounds derived 
from a stem which does not exist in an independent long syllable 
ja/jé-substantive but in the corresponding jan-verb. Examples 
of this type are: /étt-i- ‘light’ :vb. létta (<*liht-jan ‘to make light’) 
in létt-i-skip, -skuta, -vindtta, etc. ‘light, swift ship, slight friend- 
ship’; heng-i- ‘hanging’ :vb. hengja (<*hang-jan) in heng-i-flug, 
-kjeptr, -tjeld, etc. ‘hanging slope, hang-jaw, hangings’, etc.; 
brenn-i- ‘burning’ :vb. brenna (<*brann-jan) in brenn-i-steinn, 
-jérn ‘burning stone’>‘brimstone,’ ‘branding iron’; lend-i- 
‘landing’ :vb. lenda (<*land-jan ‘to make land’) in lend-i-stgd 
‘landing place,’ etc. 

Occasionally, however, we find the first member of such com- 
pounds derived from a stem which exists both in an independent 
substantive’and in the corresponding jan-verb; as e.g., figd-1- 
‘subst. figdr f. j6-stem ‘flood’ :vb. fg~da (<*fl68-jan ‘to flood’) 
in fi¢6-i-bakkr, -skerr ‘banks, skerry flooded at high tide.’ 


* Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §390, Anm. 2. 

4 With ey-vet-u: vett-u-gi compare Goth. ni wathtai ‘not at all, by no means.’ 

5 On account of the negative suffix -gi in vett-u-gi it is possible that the #- 
ending first appeared in vett-u-gi (after the pattern of mykl-w-gi:stér-u-gi) and 
was then transferred to the synonymous ey-vet-t. 
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It is clear that in both these types of compounds the first 
element modifies the second and has therefore acquired an ad- 
jectival substantive force, whether it be derived from a primary 
substantive stem or from a verbal stem. As may be seen from 
the example of fgd-i- the corresponding substantive flgdr 
‘flood, flowing’ is a verbal noun and hence represents a stem 
*/1¢0-j- identical with that of the verb f¢da. But just as soon as 
the stem *//¢d-j- was used as the first member of actompound, it 
acquired an adjectival verbal (=participial) force; which renders 
its derivation directly from the substantive fdr entirely unnec- 
essary. 

The first element of all these compounds in question repre- 
sents a verbal substantive stem, identical with the stem of the 
corresponding jan-verb, and consequently preserves the j-sufhix 
as -i-, exactly as do the primary substantive long ja/jé-stems. 

That the first element of thése compounds represents a second- 
ary formation is clear from the fact that a verbal stem has been 
substantivized in the compound (a process which does not appear 
in Gothic). But it is not necessary to assume, as Holthausen® does, 
that this process had its inception in those cases where there 
existed a corresponding independent substantive, inasmuch as 
the element in question became substantivized in the compound. 
Whether or not the independent substantive existed, the stem of 
the first element existed in the corresponding jan-verb. The 
substantivization of this stem then took place according to 
the pattern of primary substantives, 

4) The Derivation of senn:sedr ‘At Once, Immediately’ 

Noreen’ connects senn:sedr (<*sennr) with sundr ‘asunder, 
apart’. This view, seems to me untenable. 

The form sundr (<PG*sun-der®<IE*sp-tér- or *sm-tér-) 
has a root sun- to which the comparative ending -*der (<*-der) 
was attached. 

The form senn, on the other hand, ends in -mn, which may 
be either original or derived from an earlier *-n). In the latter 
case the ) in the combination -*n) could not have represented 


® Cf. Ferd. Holthausen, Aisi. Elementarb., §309, Anm.: “Urspriinglich lie- 
gen hier Nominalstimme zu Grunde, die Verba zur Seite hatten (vgl. les Lesung 
neben /esa), und nach solchen Mustern erfolgten dann Neubildungen.” 

7 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §167. 

8 Cf. Falk and Torp, Norw.-Dén. Etym. Wib., Il, 1235-6, under Sénder; 
A. Fick, Vergl. etym. Wtb. der indogerm. Sprachen‘, 444, under sundra. 
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IE -*t of the comparative suffix -*ter, because, as the form 
sedr® shows, we have to do here not with a primary r (<*r) but 
with a secondary r (<*R). 

Falk and Torp,” on the other hand, postulate correctly 
for ON senn:sedr a PG root *sanp-iz or *sann-iz. This, of 
course, accords with the ON forms; i.e., *san}-iz>*sann-iz> 
*sennR>senn:*sennR (with later restored -R) >sedr. 

But Falk and Torp do not explain the nature of the suffix 
-iz nor do they indicate the connection between the bases 
*sanp-:*sann- and existing forms in the Germ. languages. 

The bases" *san)-:*sann- are synonymous, meaning ‘to go, 
move, travel’, etc. :*sanp- in Goth. sins ‘a going’ > ‘time’ =ON 
sinn; Goth. sand-jan=ON senda ‘to make go’>‘send’; ON 
sinni ‘journey’; *sann- in OHG sinnan:sann ‘to go, travel’, etc. 

It is immaterial from which one of these two bases the 
form senn (sedr) is derived. We may assume that the basic 
sense of *san)-:*sann- was ‘moving,’ which could then pass over 
into the idea of ‘quickly’; cf. Goth. sniumundé (sniwan: snium- 
jan ‘to hasten’) ‘hurriedly.’ 

Now, if we consider the ending -iz in *san}-iz:*sann-iz 
as the adverbial comparative ending, we may have an absolute 
comparative (with positive sense) meaning ‘more quickly than 
usual’>‘very quickly’>‘at once’ both in the sense of ‘at one 
time’—which presumably led Noreen” to connect the word 
with sundr ‘aside’—and in the sense of ‘immediately’; cf. the 
comparative adverbial forms with positive meaning heldr 
(<*hald-iz) ‘rather,’ endr (<*and-iz) ‘again,’ etc. 

5) The Past Participial Form kyrit ‘Chosen’ 

This irregular form kyrit (instead of the regular form kérit) 
from kjésa ‘to choose’ appears, e.g., in the Laxd. saga” LIX, 1, 6: 
“hér hefir pa kyrit mann til.” 

Noreen" cites two other examples of strong past participles 


® Cf. minnr: midr; menn: medr; tenn:tedr, etc. 

10 Cf. op. cit., II, 959, under Senn. 

1 Cf. Fick, op. cit., 430, under sen. 

12 Noreen (loc. cit., §167) gives only the one meaning “fiir sich” for sedr. 
This meaning could have developed from the temporal sense; cf. ‘at one time’ > 
‘one at a time’>‘[each] for himself.’ If the basic sense of sedr is “fiir sich,” 
how then is the temporal sense ‘at once, immediately’ to be explained? 

4% Kr. Kalund’s edition, An. Saga-Bibliothek, No. 4, 1896. 

4 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §495, Anm. 5. 
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which have suffered i-umlaut of the radical vowel, viz. ONorw. 
drykkinn:fynninn (=OlIcel. drukkenn:funninn). 

There can be no doubt that in all these strong past participial 
forms with i-umlaut we have a late adjectival formation” 
in -in (<*-tn:-*in). 

For the forms drykk-inn:fynn-inn we have the same stem 
*drukk-:*fann- as in the regular forms drukk-inn:funn-inn. 

For the form kyr-it, on the other hand, we must postulate 
a different stem (*kur-) from that (*kor-) of the regular form 
kgr-it <*kgr-in- <*kgr-an-<*koR-an-. 

The obvious conclusion is that the vowel u in *kur-it> 
kyr-it was borrowed from the preterite plural kur-um; cf. 
drukk-um: drukk-inn (instead of *drokk-inn like sokk-inn). 

6) The Form streti ‘Street’ 

The word sétreti n. (ja-stem) represents an early borrowing” 
from OE stret f. (< Lat. strata [via}). 

Since the OE word séret is (like its Latin derivative strdia) 
of feminine gender, we might have expected in ON a feminine 
*stret:gen. *stret-ar. Evidently, however, OE @ (<*@) was 
identified with ON @ (i-umlaut of @) and hence *stret became 
streti, i.e., it went over into the neuter ja-inflection after the 
pattern of such substantives as leti, kvedi, kledi, etc. with 
-@- as radical vowel. 

7) The Form kvendi ‘Womankind, Woman’ ; 

Falk and Torp” derive ON kvendi from PG *kvan-ip-ja. 

Evidently Falk and Torp assume the e in kv-e-ndi to be the 
result of i-umlaut, hence the derivative *kvan-ip-ja instead of 
*kven-ib-ja. But there is elsewhere no evidence of the existence 
of a root *kvan- (with short a) standing in ablaut relation to 
*kven- (but compare *kvdén-). On the other hand, a form *kvindi 
<*kven-ip-ja could have been replaced by the form kvendi 
(without j-umlaut) because of association with the form kven(n)- 
as the first element of a compound; cf. kven(m)-kendr, kvenn- 
folk, -fugl, -kind, -kledi, etc. For the same reason we have 
kvennska ‘womanhood’ instead of *kvinnska<*kvenn-isk-6n. 


8 So also in WGerm..; cf. OE. -slegen:-slagen; -cymen:-cumen, etc. On this 
whole question compare my article “Die Endung des Partizipium Prateriti der 
germanischen starken Verba,” Amer. Journ. Phil., XLII, 12 ff. 

1 Cf. Falk and Torp, op. cit., II, 1185, under Sirede. 

17 Cf. op. cit., I, 607, under Kvinde. 
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8) The Prefix /é- [le-] 

This prefix occurs in /é-barn ‘infant,’ lé-ligr (-liga) ‘vile, of 
little worth,’ and in /é-meginn ‘faint, exhausted.’ The sense 
of the prefix is evidently pejorative and diminutive. The 
prefix is of late origin (recorded only in the sagas) and generally 
has the form /é-; the form /@- is of rare occurrence. 

It is possible that /e- represents the original form of the 
prefix, identical with le- (<Goth. /éw) ‘injury, evil’ in le- 
blandinn ‘mixed with evil, wicked,’ le-gjarn ‘guileful,’ le-viss 
‘skilled in evil, crafty,’ etc. 

The form /é- could then be accounted for as a rare instance™® 
of Olcel. @>é or possibly after the analogy of such doublets 
as tv@-:tvé-vetr, vela:véla, etc. (where é became @).'* 

If this assumption be correct, we may further assume that 
there developed a differentiation in sense between the forms 
lé- and le-. 

The semantic development of /@-:/é may have been some- 
thing as follows: ‘evil, bad’> ‘insufficient, inadequate’ > ‘weak, 
little’; cf. le-gjarn ‘desirous of evil,’ lé-ligr ‘bad, of little worth, 
inferior,’ /é-meginn ‘with insufficient power, faint’ (cf. lé-megit 
ljés, Stjorn 16, ‘faint light,’ cf. Eng. ‘badly lighted,’ Germ. 
‘matt erleuchtet’), lé-barn ‘weak, little child.’ 

The reason why this semantic development did not likewise 
apply to /e- may be explained as due to association with the 
independent word /e ‘injury, evil.’ 

The foregoing etymology of /é- (i.e., </e-) I do not consider 
by any means as certain, but I suggest it here until a better 
etymology is found. 

ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


18 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §118. 
19 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §109. 





THE INFLUENCE OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER 
ON GEORGE MEREDITH’S CONCEP- 
TION OF THE COMIC 


Critical comment on George Meredith has from the begin- 
ning associated his name with that of Jean Paul Richter, both to 
affirm and to deny traces of what critics usually deplore as the 
unfortunate influence of Germany’s great humorist on Meredith’s 
style. For the most part the matter has rested there and little 
attention has been paid to the possibility of a deeper influence 
at work. And yet both writers have this in common that each, 
successful as a creative artist in comic narrative, likewise paused 
midway in his career as a writer to survey critically the nature of 
the comic. Thus in the one case in The Essay on Comedy (1877) 
and in the other in chapters VI-IX inclusive of the Vorschule der 
Aesthetik we are furnished not only with a commentary to their 
own practice but with two diStinct contributions to our under- 
standing of the comic. Furthermore, strange as it may seem, 
these two men were much alike both in their art and in their 
attitude to life. Hence that portion of Jean Paul’s work which 
most vitally touched Meredith’s own art, namely his analysis 
of the comic, may well be looked to as having influenced to 
some extent Meredith’s own discussion of the subject. 

Some years ago in Germany’ attention was called to the 
striking similarity in phrase and imagery between certain chap- 
ters of the Vorschule and the Essay on Comedy. No.attempt was 
made, however, to analyse the content of either, but influence 
was assumed on the merely external aspect of the problem. A 
re-studying of the whole matter seems to show a much more vital 
connection between the two theories. 

At the beginning it should be noted that nowhere in Mere- 
dith’s works or correspondence does he speak of the Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, and only once does he mention Jean Paul by name. 
It is significant, nevertheless, that this occurs in the Essay on 
Comedy, where he singles out Richter’s Siebenkds as furnishing 
“the best edition of the German comic.’ Hence the evidence of 
any connection between the Vorschule and the Essay is mainly 

1B. Fehr, Quellenstudien su George Meredith, Archiv f. d. Studium d.n. 
Sprachen und Literaturen, Okt. 1911. 


2 George Meredith, An Essay on Comedy (ed. Lane Cooper), Chas. Scribner, 
N. Y. p. 115; cited hereafter as Essay. 
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indirect. Such an omission of any acknowledgment of his sources 
is, however, by no means foreign to his practice.’ In fact, at 
times, he deliberately takes pains to conceal specific reference to 
work and author. 

As to sources they seem to have covered nearly the same 
ground. The major contributions to the subject from antiquity 
to modern times have been drawn upon by both writers. Of the 
theoretical works Meredith makes no mention. Jean Paul, on 
the other hand, is in this matter most explicit.** For literary 
examples they have, in general, turned to the same representa- 
tives of ancient, mediaeval, and modern literatures. Aside from 
English literature where Meredith is, of course, most at home, 
there are, however, some exceptions. Thus although both 
writers have considerable to say of Aristophanes, Jean Paul 
makes no mention of Menander to whom Meredith frequently 
refers. On the other hand, Jean Paul in his survey includes 
Scandinavian drama which Meredith totally neglects, and finds 
Holberg worthy of a place beside Moiiére. This omission on 
Meredith’s part is the more surprising since he exhibits a better 
understanding than Jean Paul of Moliére’s genius and might, 
therefore, have been expected in such an inclusive study of the 
subject to have shown some interest in the “Danish Moliére” as 
well. Nor has Meredith followed Jean Paul in his judgment of 
German writers. Although they both* agree as to the “light of 
the comic” in Goethe, Jean Paul’s estimate of Lessing as ‘‘der 
wahre deutsche Plautus’® stands in sharp contrast to Mere- 
dith’s rather harsh verdict of him as a writer of comedy.*4 In 
short, such differences only serve to indicate more clearly that, 
whatever agreement there may be in literary examples is rather 
the result of the thorough study each writer made of the comic 
than any conscious effort on Meredith’s part to cover Jean Paul’s 
sources. 


8 cf. Essay, Introd. p. 21, where attention is called to his altering “an emi- 
nent Frenchman, M. Littré,” finally to “an eminent Frenchman;” and his 
discussion for a page and a half of two comedies of Augier without naming either 
them or their author. 

% Among others he mentions Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Quintilian, Hobbes, 
Home, and Kant. 

% Vorschule, p. 139, 142; Essay, p. 115. 

8¢ Vorschule, p. 414. 

4 Essay, p. 115. 
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Since both studies in this field are distinguished not as at- 
tempts to make the comic fit into a general scheme of aesthetics 
but stand out from other treatises mainly because of their in- 
tuitive grasp of some of the most characteristic features of the 
comic, it will be illuminating to survey briefiy wherein and how 
closely their interpretation coincides. 


I 


Briefly the parallelism may be surveyed under two heads, 
namely imagery and similarity in phrasing. As to the former, 
three instances are quite unique in their application to the comic 
and demand inclusion here. 

The dominant and most characteristic poetic image of the 
Essay on Comedy is the conception of a Comic Spirit whose func- 
tion it is to survey the sphere of man’s activities in search of the 
comic. The conception as a whole is Meredith’s own, but Jean 
Paul’s figurative mode of expression may have foreshadowed 
somewhat its imagery. Speaking not of the comic, but of humor, 
Jean Paul says: “‘Der Humor ist ein Geist der das Ganze durch- 
zieht und unsichtbar beseelt.’* It is “ein wahrer humoristischer 
Weltgeist’® or simply “ein komischer Weltgeist.’’* Meredith 
depicts the spirit as hovering above society;’ it is for him the 
“spirit overhead.’’§ Jean Paul discussing humor and irony points 
to a Weltironie, “welche .... iiber allem Wissen singend und 
spielend schwebt; gleich einer Flamme frei, verzehrend und 
erfreuend, ”® And later in speaking of wit and the chaos 
of ideas from which it springs he uses the same figure . . . .“‘wenn 
zwar ein Chaos da ist, aber dariiber ein Heiliger Geist, welcher 
schwebt .....”!° 

Both make use of the figure of the chase to illustrate the 
comic. It is to one “das komische Gnadenwildpret, das von den 
Schweizer Bergen bis in die belgische Ebene laiuft;’ to the other 
“Folly is the natural prey of the Comic,’’” and “it is with the 
springing delight of hawk over heron, hound after fox, that it 


‘ Jean Paul Richter, Jean Pauls Werke, Auswahl in 8 Th. (Goldene Klassi- 
ker-Bibliothek), Leipzig, Bong & Co., 7. Th. Vorschule der Asthetik, p. 404, cited 
hereafter as Vorschule. 

5 Tbid., p. 119. ® Vorschule, p. 142. 

* Ibid., p. 147. 10 Tbid., p. 178. 

7 Essay, p. 86. 11 Vorschule, p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 141. 2 Essay, p. 120. 
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gives her chase... ..’’"® And finally, Meredith speaks of “an 
oblique light’ cast by the Spirit overhead, “‘a peculiar oblique 
beam of light in which one stands illuminated to the general 
eye,’’” imagery which finds a near parallel in Jean Paul’s state- 
ment that “das Licherliche ist ja nur ein von und in uns selber 
geworfener Schein, und in diesem Vexierlichte kann der andere 
gesehen zu werden schon vertragen.’’® 

Evidences of similarity in thought and phrasing are even 
more apparent. “Comedy,” says Meredith,” “laughs through 
the mind, for the mind directs it,” hence he suggests that it be 
called the “humor of the mind.”’ Jean Paul defines the comic as 
“der Genuss oder die Phantasie und Poesie des Verstandes.’’!® 
Contempt, Meredith tells us is foreign to comic intelligence,’ 
and Jean Paul finds the comic “Zur Verachtung zu unwichtig 
und zum Hasse zu gut.’”° Where Jean Paul observes that the 
comic has “‘ein dermassen freigelassenes Spiel, dass er’s an gelieb- 
ten und geachteten Personen treiben kann, ohne sie zu verseh- 
ren,’ Meredith, in strikingly similar phrasing, points to the 
comic which “enables one to detect the ridicule of them you love 
without loving them less.’ The comic poet demands a receptive 
audience, for “‘you must love pure comedy” to understand it, 
and be “receptive to the ideas of comedy.’”** Thus Meredith and 
likewise Jean Paul: “eine gutmiitige offene Aufnahme ist dem 
poetischen Komiker vonnéten’™—and he speaks of “die zuvor- 
kommende Liebe fiir den Komiker’™ necessary for a correct 
appreciation of his work. Meredith sees folly the booty of the 
comic “‘perpetually sliding into new shapes’ and Jean Paul 
refers to the comic poet as “dem immer neuen Darsteller der 
immer neuen Abweichungen.’”’ Meredith points to a “comic that 
refines even to pain’’* and according to Jean Paul “sogar das 
Komische in der Kunst kann den geistigen Kitzel bis an die 
Nahe des geistigen Schmerzens treiben.’””* 


3 Tbid., p. 140. 1 Vorschule, p. 114. 
M4 Tbid., p. 142. 2 Essay, p. 133. 
% Ibid., p. 143. % Tbid., p. 106. 
6 Vorschule, p. 114. * Vorschule, p. 123. 
17 Essay, p. 141. % Tbid., p. 123. 
18 Vorschule, p. 114. *% Essay, p. 119. 
19 Essay, p. 120. 27 Vorschule, p. 123. 
2 Vorschule, p. 103, cf. also p. % Essay, p. 111. 

29 Vorschule, p. 112. 
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Both stress at length the factor of freedom in the cultivation 
of the comic. The comic game is found, Jean Paul cautions, only 
“auf der freien Heide;’*® the comic demands “‘innerliche und 
diusserliche Freiheit” and where “Diirftigkeit und Sklaverei des 
wahren komisch-poetischen Geistes’’ persists, no comic is pos- 
sible; the comic makes “heiter und frei’’*' and enjoys a ‘“‘frei- 
gelassenes Spiel.’’ Meredith not only demands social freedom as 
a condition for the growth of the comic but makes comedy the 
test of the degree of civilisation attained by a people.* He even 
goes further and as the protagonist of woman’s rights in the 
social structure concludes “that wherewomen have no social free- 
dom comedy is absent.’* Jean Paul surveying modern French 
literature styles wit its ““Weiberseite.”* But wit he had earlier 
pointed out is contingent upon universality of ideas, what he 
called “eine Gemeinschaft der Ideen wie der Weiber in Platons 
Republik’™*, and this in turn upon “‘Héflichkeit und Bildung,’ 
in the promotion of which women must needs play an important 
réle. Hence he urges for the development of wit among the 
Germans that “Manner und Weiber miissen sich nicht wie Ol 
und Wasser fliehen; Weiber als geborene Weltleute machen den 
Mann gesellig, so bald er sie sucht.’”"“° For Meredith the failure 
of the German men “‘to consent, as in France, to talk on equal 
terms with their women, and to listen to them’4 has inhibited 
not alone the cultivation of wit but of comedy as well. _ 

In the discussion of irony, satire, and humor we again find 
marked parallelism. ‘““The foppish irony fretting to be seen, and 
the irony which leers, that you shall not mistake its intention” 
are, according to Meredith, “failures in satiric effort pretend- 
ing to the treasures of ambiguity.’ According to Jean Paul 
“Die Ironie siindigt gleich, wenn sie das blosse térichte Gesicht, 
oder wenn sie die blosse ernste Maske dariiber zeigt.” And later 
he cautions an ironical writer against “ein Vordringen und 
Durchschimmern des Lachgesichtes durch die diinne Maske der 
Ironie.’”*” Satire is distinguished for both by its moral purpose. 
Jean Paul says, ‘“‘Die Satire ziichtigt. Man findet sich sittlich 

8 Tbid., p. 128. 4b Thid., p. 293. 

% Tbid., p. 108. %e Tbid., p. 294. 

® Essay, p. 141 & p. 145. ud Essay, p. 152. 

8 Tbid., p. 118. % Tbid., p. 136. 

* Vorschule, p. 294. % Vorschule, p. 142. 

= Tbid., p. 178. 7 Tbid., p. 405. 
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angefesselt.’** It is the satirist who exhibits “den ernsten moral- 
ischen Unwillen itiber das Laster.’*® Meredith finds the English 
excelling in satire and points to “the national disposition for 
hard hitting, with a moral purpose to sanction it.’’*° Jean Paul 
speaks of the comic as of “einer bliihenden Rute voll Blatter’ 
the blow from which is scarcely felt. With Meredith this be- 
comes a “‘satiric rod’’** and like Jean Paul who calls attention to 
the “Schlag der Satire’*? Meredith characterizes the laughter of 
satire as ‘‘a blow in the back or face.”* 

They both make the same distinctions as to humor. Mere- 
dith notes of the humorist that “‘finite and infinite flash from one 
to the other with him’™, and Jean Paul speaks of the laughter 
which arises “wenn er mit der kleinen (Welt), wie der Humor 
tut, die unendliche ausmisset und verkniipft.’* “The stroke of 
the great humorist is world-wide, with lights of tragedy in his 
laughter.’ Thus Meredith, and in similar vein Jean Paul: ‘Der 
Humor geht auf dem niedrigen Sokkus, aber oft mit der tragi- 
schen Maske, wenigstens in der Hand.’*” “Humorists are given 
to be sentimental;’** they exhibit “‘sometimes a larmoyant 
geniality, not unmanly in its verging upon tenderness.’** With 
Jean Paul it is “der empfindungsvolle Humorist’”®’ and he men- 
tions his “‘Gutmiitigkeit’”™ and the “fremdartige Einmengung 
der Herzenssprache’’’ in his speech, what Meredith calls ‘‘the 
richer laugh of heart and mind in® one.”’ The humorist, Mere- 
dith notes, in his treatment of a comic person owes “his like- 
ness to you, and yours to your neighbor.’™ Jean Paul says: 
“‘Der Humorist kann seine eigne Verwandschaft mit der Mensch- 
heit sich nicht leugnen.’® 

This does not exhaust the parallelisms but enough has been 
adduced to show its general character. To this surface similarity 
in viewpoint may be added, however, a more vital correspond- 


38 Vorschule, p. 109. 4? Vorschule, p. 120. 
39 Vorschule, p. 108. 48 Essay, p. 138. 

© Essay, p. 132-3. 49 Thid., p. 133. 

“| Vorschule, p. 109% 5 Vorschule, p. 120. 


fla Essay, p. 134. 

@ Vorschule, p. 108. 
* Essay, p. 140. 

“ Tbid., p. 137. 

® Vorschule, p. 120. 
“ Essay, p. 137. 


5! Tbid., p. 124. 

8% Tbid., p. 124. 

8 Essay, p. 147. 

% Essay, p. 134. 

% Vorschule, p. 119. 
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ence in the inner structure of their theory as to the comic. A 
brief survey of their theories will make this clear. 


II 


In the sixth chapter of the Vorschule der Aesthetik Jean Paul 
defines and discusses the nature of the ludicrous (Das Lécher- 
liche), or, more accurately speaking, the comic, since he is 
primarily concerned with the ludicrous as suitable for use in art; 
in particular, poetic narrative. Although not always consistent 
in the use of the terms, he is, in fact, conscious of this distinction™ 
between das Licherliche and das Komische. Thus in his explana- 
tion of the source of pleasure in the ludicrous, he speaks of the 
aesthetic comic as being the ‘‘schénere Tochter,”’®’ of das Lacher- 
liche, however, as “‘die ihnliche Mutter.’ 

The first part of the inquiry is negative in nature. The var- 
ious attempts at definition are taken up and their several short- 
comings discussed. Dissatisfied for the most part with all 
previous efforts, he proceeds to fix the salient characteristics of 
the comic for himself. 

His approach to the subject, like that of Aristotle and Kant, 
leads first to a consideration of the effect of the comic upon the 
observer.®® The comic is, he notes, concerned with unwisdom or 
folly. In order to impress the observer, however, folly must be 


% Recent writers seem to favor this distinction in meaning: Sully, An Essay 
on Laughter, London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1907, p.86, pointsout that “a comic 
spectacle is a presentation which is choice, which comes up to the requirements 
of art, and would be excellent material for comedy.” Greig, The Psychology of 
Laughter and Comedy, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1923, p. 70, defines the 
comic as “the laughable raised to a higher power and made fit for the uses of 
art.” Gregory, The Nature of Laughter, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924, 
p. 224, speaks of the “aesthetic status of laughter as comic laughter”, cf. also 
Dict. Phil. Psychol. I, 198, ed. Mark Baldwin, 1911. 

5” Vorschule, p. 114. 

58 Tbid., p. 112. 

8? Even Lipps, who is inclined to minimize the emotional element in the 
comic process, clearly indicates the basis for such an approach: “Das Wort 
‘komisch’ will allgemein gesagt, zuniichst nicht wie das Wort ‘blau’ eine Eigen- 
schaft bezeichnen, die an einem Gegenstande angetroffen wird, sondern die 
Wirkung angeben, die der Gegenstand auf unser Gemiit ausiibt. Freilich muss 
dieser Wirkung irgendwelche Beschaffenheit des Gegenstandes zu Grunde 
liegen. Insofern dies der. Fall ist, heisst dann auch die Beschaffenheit selbst 
oder der Triiger derselben komisch.” cf. Komik und Humor, (Beitrige zur 
Asthetik V1), Leipzig, 1898, p. 1. 
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made sensuously perceptible either through some action or in 
some situation which falsely represents in one case the intention, 
in the other, the opinion (die Meinung) of the comic object with 
regard to it® (i.e. such act or situation). Neither mistakes, nor 
pure ignorance, however, are of themselves comic; the mistake 
must first be made to reveal itself throughanendeavor, or through 
some action. Thus, a healthy man who considers himself sick 
becomes a comic figure only by means of the precautionary meas- 
ures taken for his fancied illness. Only in this manner is the 
contrast raised to “‘comic heights.’’* 

The contrast between what is intended and the actual situa- 
tion itself is, for Jean Paul, not yet an “infinite incongruity” and 
hence not comic. It is at this point that he introduces a new fac- 
tor into his analysis, which later theorists have discredited: 
namely, the “lending”’ of our own insight and view of the matter 
to the comic object whose action in contrast thereto produces 
the incongruity. It was a cardinal belief of Jean Paul that the 
actions of an individual must be according to his conviction as to 
their expediency.™ But actions so viewed objectively cannot im- 
press one as comic. ‘‘Denn kein Mensch kann im gegebnen Falle 
nach etwas anderem handeln, als nach seiner Vorstellung 
davon.’ Not until the observer has ascribed or “‘lent”’ his own 
superior knowledge of the actual situation or endeavor is the 
“infinite incongruity” produced which is comic. 

To illustrate this idea Jean Paul takes the following episode 
from Don Quixote.“ When Sancho held himself suspended over a 
shallow ditch throughout the night because he fancied an abyss 
yawned beneath him, his action was reasonable from the stand- 
point of his assumption, and he would have been mad to risk 
destruction by letting go. But why then do we laugh? We lend 
to his endeavor our insight and true view of the situation and 
thereby produce by this contradiction between his action and 
our knowledge of the situation ascribed to him an infinite in- 

& Vorschule, p. 103. 

8 Jbid., p. 104. ‘ 

® cf. Berend, Jean Pauls Asthetik, Forschungen cur neueren Literaturge- 
schichte, Berlin, 1909, p. 224. 

62a Vorschule, p. 104. 

6’ That this apparently does not appear as one of Sancho’s adventures in 


exactly this form detracts in no way from its value for this purpose. Cf. Jean 
Paul’s Vorschule, hrsgb. v. Josef Miiller, Leipzig, 1923, Note p. 507. 
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congruity (die unendliche Ungereimtheit). Our self-deception 
whereby we predicate a contrary knowledge as the basis for the 
strange action makes it that minimum of intelligence, the ob- 
jective, irrational thing about which we laugh.™ Thus according 
to Jean Paul we laugh, not at a real absurdity but an hypotheti- 
cal one which we attribute to an individual by ascribing to him 
our way of looking at the matter. It is, he concludes, to this fact 
that the comic owes its essentially anthropomorphic character, 
since only men and the more clever beasts readily permit of such 
a “‘lending”’ of our superior insight to them.® 

According to Jean Paul the pleasure in the comic arises not 
from a feeling of pride, as Hobbes would have us believe, but 
from the enjoyment of three series of thoughts closely associated 
with a single perception: our own view, that of the other per- 
son, and the thought ascribed to him by us. The objectivation of 
the comic compels us to toy alternately with these thoughts, but, 
because of their irreconcilable nature, this compulsion soon 
passes over into a lively freedom of choice. Hence with a 
characteristic lapse into metaphorical language, he defines the 
comic now, as the enjoyment or poetry of the untrammeled 
intellect ‘‘welcher sich an drei Schluss- oder Blumenketten spie- 
lend entwickelt und daran hin und wieder tanzt.’”” 

Since Lotze* has given, for the purposes of this paper, the 
most incisive and, at the same time, constructive crititism of 
Jean Paul’s theory, it is well at this juncture to refuse, as he 
laconically does, to join in this dance proposed by Jean Paul, 
and instead, to focus our attention on the main objection to 
such a theory. 

Lotze at once seizes upon the so-called “lending” in the comic 
process as being untenable and misleading. If ignorance, he says, 
no matter how objectively it may be presented to us, fails to 
arouse our sense of the comic, it cannot be made to do so by 
merely increasing the degree of it. If we “lend” to the person, 
whose action appears to us incongruous, our own view of the 
situation of which he is ignorant, then his action at once becomes 


4 Vorschule, p. 104. 

% Tbid., p. 107. 

® Tbid., p. 114. 

8? Vorschule, p. 114. 

6° Hermann Lotze, Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland, Miinchen, 1868, 
p. 346. 
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inexplicable by reason of its supreme foolishness, since we see 
him acting incongruously, though given our own view of the 
matter. It is not our knowledge of the true state of affairs 
which we ascribe or “lend” to him, but the serious consciousness 
of being a nature capable, generally speaking, of formulating 
plans and adequately carrying them out under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The significant thing to note here, is, as Lipps® has 
remarked, the emphasis which Lotze placed on the phrase 
“generally speaking.’’ Thus Sancho, being a man, is judged by 
us aS we are wont in general to judge men. Human actions, 
however, apart from occasional disturbing conditions generally 
lay claim to a certain fitness or expediency; that is, we “lend” or 
ascribe to them this assumption. This, then, is what we, at first 
glance, lend to Sancho’s action; an assumption, which in con- 
trast with the actual inexpediency of his action produces the 
incongruity about which we laugh. That Jean Paul introduced 
the act of “lending’’”® into the theory shows that he sensed some- 
thing of this meaning; he failed, however, to see that his inter- 

retation nullified the comic effect. We shall have occasion later 
in the discussion of George Meredith’s view of the comic to 
return to this corrected version of Jean Paul’s use of the so- 
called “‘comic lending.” 

The crux of Jean Paul’s theory of the comic, like most of the 
theories from Aristotle to the present day, is thus seen to center 
around some sort of contrast. Jean Paul’s failure to appraise 
correctly the true nature of this contrast, although his attempt 
to introduce the factor of “lending,’’ shows that he sensed its 
implication of an assumed or pretended value,” was undoubt- 

* Lipps, op. cit., p. 61. 

7 Volkelt associates this act of “komisches Leihen” with a characteristic 
phenomenon of aesthetic experience by identifying it with “Einfiihlung,” with 
what aestheticians have been wont to call ‘empathic response” (cf. Langfeld, 
The Aesthetic Attitude, New York, Harcourt Brace & Howe, 1920, p. 120). Thus, 
that we feel into the dented top hat aslant the head of the tipsy man, the false 
claim to dignity and importance, is not more surprising than that we look upon 
a fir tree as striving upwards, or a tiny cloud as blissfully dreaming along. Cf. 
Volkelt, System der Asthetik, Miinchen, Otto Beck, 1910, 2 Bd., p. 377. 

™ Volkelt, (op. cit. p. 39), whose analysis of the comic, seems, in general 
to account adequately for its various forms, seizes upon this contrast which 
centers around an assumed or apparent value as the very heart of the comic. 
It is this assumption of value or apparent worth inherent in the contrast itself 
which points, according to Volkelt, to the anthropomorphic character of the 
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edly occasioned by the narrow standpoint he took in the begin- 
ning with regard to the ludicrous; only the irrational, (ein 
sinnlich angeschauter, unendlicher Unverstand) according to Jean 
Paul, producing the effect of the ludicrous. Thus in its essence 
Jean Paul’s theory has much in common with Bergson’s stress 
on the intellectual character of the comic effect, and also, as we 
shall soon see, with Meredith’s insistence on the intellectual 
rather than upon the emotional character of our pleasure in the 
comic.” In fact, Bergson’s frequent reduction of the sources of 
the comic to some form of “automatism,” that is “something 
mechanical encrusted upon the living,” as well as the element 
of “rigidity” is also suggested by Jean Paul to account for 
certain aspects of the comic of situation. “Licherlich,” he says, 
“ist ferner maschinen-missig Abhingigkeit des Geistigen von 
der Maschine (z.B. so lange zu predigen bis man ausdiinstet)— 
ferner die Verwandlung eines iebendigen Wesens in ein Ab- 
straktes (z.B. etwas Blaues sass auf dem Pferde).’’* In stressing 
the intellectual aspect of the comic Jean Paul was simply con- 
forming to the “characteristically German’’”’ approach to the 
problem which had derived its initial impulse from Kant’s 
inquiry into the ludicrous in wit. 


Ill 


Meredith’s approach to the subject is in the last analysis that 
of Jean Paul: namely, what effect does the comic (in this case 
the type of comedy he has in mind) have upon the observer. 
Like Jean Paul he is at once impressed by the subjective aspect 
of the comic. Thus the part played by the observer in the re- 
cording of the comic impression becomes extremely important 
to Meredith and furnishes the real clue to his conception. 

For Meredith, as for Jean Paul, the comic is thus anthropo- 
morphic by nature. It is concerned with the folly of man in fact, 





comic and, at the same time, indicates in the comic process, not only a play of 
ideas, but an emotional reaction as well. 

7 Cf. in this connection Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 
N. Y., Harcourt Brace & Co., 1922, p. 80. 

™ Henri Bergson, Laughter, N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1924, p. 25. 

™ Bergson, Ibid., p. 37. 

75 Tbid., p. 23. 

% Vorschule, note 2, p. 107. Cf. also p. 132, 1124-26. 

7 Sully, op. cit., p..125. 
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or by attribution of personal qualities to things and is exhibited 
in some act or situation. Such acts or situations lay claim to, or 
pretend to be what theyare not.”* Hence, they have in them some 
sort of contrast. Such a contrast, however, between what they 
actually are and what they pretend to be does not become truly 
comic until such acts are viewed as the product of a society 
grounded in common sense. When we perceive that such acts or 
situations are opposed to what we as people of common sense 
would do or say, these contrasts strike us then as comic, that is, as 
contravening common sense and hence are susceptible of 
ridicule. 

It is at once apparent that by common sense Meredith 
understands something more than mere “normal understand- 
ing.’’’® While this is fundamental in the meaning of the term, a 
person of common sense is for Meredith further endowed with 
the ability to view himself and the society about him objec- 
tively, that is, with a certain detachment from the issues in- 
volved. Ability to detect the comic, Meredith finds, is in fact 
conditioned by “‘an esteem for common sense.’’*° Thus, he says: 
“You must—believe that our state of society is founded in com- 
mon sense, otherwise you will not be struck by the contrasts the 
comic spirit perceives, or have it to look to for your consola- 
tion”’.* Here then is the heart of Meredith’s conception of the 
comic. 

In other words the comic arises for Meredith when the con- 
trast between what is and what is pretended is heightened by our 
ascribing or “lending’”’ to the person concerned the common 
sense which we as members of society are endowed with, and by 
which our actions are judged. We have here as the essence of 
Meredith’s conception of the comic something which resembles 
very closely Jean Paul’s insistence upon the factor of “lending” 
as a necessary step in his own theory. It will be recalled that in 
Jean Paul’s theory this served to show how an act or situation 
came to impress the observer as comic.™ His interpretation, how- 
ever, we found destroyed the comic effect. 


78 Essay, cf. p. 139-142. 
* J. B. Priestly, George Meredith, Macmillan Co., New York, 1926, 
pp. 115-116. 
8 Essay, p. 129. 
«| | Lbid., p. 142-3; cf. p. 127 for the comic poet’s gift of common sense. 
% Cf. supra p. 10. 
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Meredith, proceeding somewhat differently, does not destroy 
what he sets out to prove. Like Jean Paul he sees inherent in the 
comic an incongruity between the act and the intention of the 
comic object. In so far as such an act represents the belief of the 
comic object as to its expediency, for Meredith as for Jean Paul, 
it cannot be said to be comic. It may appear to us as foolish but 
not comic. Unlike Jean Paul, Meredith does not at this point 
attempt to make the contrast comic by increasing the degree of 
foolishness, but by assuming that it arose from the action of one 
presumably endowed like ourselves with common sense. By 
“believing,” as Meredith insisted, such to be the case, we have, 
as it were, lent him the assumption. The fact that the action in 
contrast to this assumption stands revealed through the ensuing 
comic contrast as an absurdity also stamps our assumption as 
false in this instance. But the comic effect is not altered in the 
least for we still assume that, in general, the actions of a member 
of a society so constituted will be prompted by common sense; 
hence, we are justified in continuing to make such an assump- 
tion. The comic contrast has merely served to indicate in a 
particular instance how tenuous is our hold on the claim of being 
a society made up of common sense individuals. The comic so 
viewed offers one the necessary corrective whereby this claim 
may be vindicated. 

What we have here as the heart of Meredith’s idea of the 
comic is not, however, Jean Paul’s interpretation of the “comic 
lending,” but the corrected version of Lotze. Thus Lotze’s stress 
upon our “lending”’ to the comic object “‘the serious conscious- 
ness of being a nature capable generally speaking of formulating 
plans and adequately carrying them out”’ is the interpretation 
(enlarged somewhat by the unique idea of common sense) which 
Meredith likewise read into Jean Paul’s theory. Like Lotze he 
saw the fallacy in Jean Paul’s argument and sensing its true 
meaning, he proceeded to adapt it to his own characteristic 
interpretation of the comic. Whether he saw the corrected 
version of Lotze or not is beside the point. That he was familiar 
with Lotze as a writer is revealed by the fact that his private 
library contained at least the Mikrokosmus.™ Hence it is not 
improbable that he may have turned to him for the historical 
survey of the several views of the comic. Whatever the inter- 

% Lotze: Mikrokosmus, 4. Aufl. Leipzig, vols. I-II, 1884-5. 
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mediate steps may have been in the development of his theory, 
the fact that this insistence on the factor of “lending” stands out 
as the distinguishing characteristic of Jean Paul’s theory, and 
that it likewise figured in a corrected version as the basis of 
Meredith’s interpretation would seem to indicate much more 
than a chance agreement. When this fact is taken into con- 
sideration with the striking similarity in thought and phrase the 
supposition of influence becomes even more plausible. 
EDWARD V. BREWER 


University of California. 





STRINDBERG THE REGENERATED 
A study of the moral personality in a group of his 
later plays, 1898-1907. 
Alt som lever er underlagt 
Kjerlighedens gjenskabermagt . . . 
Bjgrnson 
1 

August Strindberg amazes us at every turn by the keenness 
of his observation and the delicacy of his lyrical perception. 
His quick receptivity to every form of knowledge and experience 
found expression in a versatility reminiscent of the “complete 
man’”’ of the Renaissance. Sensitivity is thus the keyword to 
his life work, not a shrinking, but a rebellious and turbulent 
sensitivity, at once his genius and his limitation. Few men 
have felt more keenly or expressed more vehemently—and, 
let it be said, one-sidedly—the pangs of human existence. The 
study of Strindberg’s life must center around this sensitivity, 
which in its rise and fall throughout his life presents us with a 
well-ordered drama containing a climax in the middle and a 
happy solution at the end. I shall consider here that part of 
his dramatic work which falls in the time after the “climax” 
of his sensitivity, psychologically perhaps the most interesting 
part of his life. : 

As is well-known, Strindberg had in early youth shaken off 
the narrow pietism of his surroundings and was for years a 
leader in the naturalistic movement. Restlessly he turned his 
pen from one enterprise to another, and startled his compatriots 
by a series of incendiary plays, short stories, sketches, poems, 
critical essays, novels, and what not. During all this time the 
mental instability to which he was subject kept increasing. 
Towards his friends he often showed an irritability and sus- 
piciousness which made him difficult to associate with. At 
last, in 1896, his forty-seventh year, his occasional fits of de- 
pression reached their climax in a crisis exceeding all his former 
aberrations. He has himself depicted the agony of his exper- 
iences in a book called Inferno. Most men would have suc- 
cumbed, but out of this hell, this trial of his strength, he rose 
a new man, with a new peace of mind. In the writings of Swe- 
denborg he had found a new faith, which included a belief in 
the justice of the universe and the power of good to overcome 
evil. 
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In the years which followed until his death in 1912, he 
turned out a new series of plays and other writings, as amazing 
as the first, and reflecting to a great extent his new faith. From 
1898 to 1907 he produced, exclusive of historical plays, seven- 
teen dramas. This group of dramas is the basis of our present 
study. Many of them are symbolic, others realistic, some frankly 
autobiographical. But we are not now concerned with their 
meaning or subject-matter, nor with their value as literature. 
Our quest is for the character of this man Strindberg after 
his “conversion”: can we see an image of him in the weltan- 
schauung of these plays? As we read them, a personality grows 
upon us, feature by feature, breaking through the plays with 
a unity of outlook which could hardly be other than personal. 
Strindberg was never niggardly with himself and his opinions 
in his writing. Space forbids the presentation of more than a 
fraction of the supporting evidence; at every point it has been 
necessary to select the typical instance, the outstanding ex- 
ample. 


2 


There was no doubt in Strindberg’s mind of the reality of sin. 
Nearly every one of these plays revolves about the sinfulness 
of one or more of its characters. But their sins are not theologi- 
cal; they are strictly human. Sin to Strindberg is any word or 
thought or deed which causes a fellow man to suffer as he him- 
self suffered. He seems indifferent to the breaking of moral 
law as such. One of his recurrent motifs is that of the young 
boy who steals his brother’s book and then accuses another of 
the misdeed: to Strindberg the sin was less in the stealing 
than in the suffering entailed on the other two, the one who was 
robbed and the one who was unrighteously punished. 

Back of this human sinfulness lies the emotion of hate. In 
these plays it is the dominant passion, which Strindberg ap- 
parently considered one of the ultimate and irreducible elements 
of human life. Hate attains almost the proportion of a dis- 
embodied character in some plays; it fills the air and darkens 
the sun. Too many characters are motivated by nothing more 
than that “motiveless malignancy” which Coleridge found in 
Iago. Strindberg himself was especially sensitive to hate, 
suspicion and malice, and as he found his happiest moments 
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marred by these antagonisms, real or imagined, so his char- 
acters can trace most of their suffering to them. 

The plays abound with characters which seem little more 
than embodiments of the hate which haunted Strindberg. 
In play after play we meet them, hating and hateful, men and 
women whose looks are venomous and whose very thoughts 
can kill; in form and psychological depth they are comparable 
to the old witch of the fairy tales or such Dickensian monsters 
as the dwarf Quilp. The sinister image which Strindberg 
intends to evoke in our minds is that of the vampire, to which 
he often refers. In Dédsdansen II Alice says to her nephew Kurt: 

Do you know what they mean by a vampire? It is said to be a dead man’s 
soul which seeks a body to live with as parasite He has no interests 
himself, no personality, no initiative. But no sooner has he got hold of a human 
being than he fastens upon him, sinks his fangs into his flesh and begins to grow 
and blossom.! = 


These words are spoken of her husband Edgar, the per- 
fect example and the most powerful of Strindberg’s vampires. 
He is an old man, subject to apoplectic attacks, tottering on the 
edge of the grave throughout the play. His particular pleasure 
in life is to unfold a diabolical ingenuity in tormenting his wife 
Alice and his nephew Kurt. He is an army officer, a “self- 
made” man, and his morality is the Herrenmoral of Nietzsche’s 
superman. His wife bitterly says of him: ' 

Do you see, Kurt, for this man no laws exist, no constitutions are binding, no 
human regulations prescribed He is superior to everyone and everything, 


the universe is created for his particular use, sun and moon pursue their courses 
to bear his fame to the stars; such is my husband 


Throughout the two parts of Dédsdansen Kurt and Alice figure 
chiefly as quivering specimens impaled upon the point of 
Edgar’s needle. He probes the wound of Kurt’s unhappy mar- 
riage affairs, which had been made unhappy chiefly by his 
machinations; he isolates his wife by driving her friends and 
relatives out of the house; he makes her believe that he has 
instituted divorce proceedings against her and is on the point 
of throwing her out penniless; he alienates Kurt’s friends from 
him, ruins him financially and drives him step by step to the 
brink of despair, until this Juggernaut career is cut short by 
his daughter Judith’s spirited rebellion. 
1 34, 148, 2 34, 79, 
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Such is his vampire nature, (says Alice), to interfere in the fate of others, 
to suck interest from the existence of others, to order and arrange for others, 
because his own life is absolutely without interest to him.’ 


I have analyzed Edgar in some detail in order to define the 
type. The fiendish Judge and his wife in Advent are of the same 
tribe. Brita with the “evil eye” in Kronbruden and the wicked 
stepmother of Svanevit carry the motive into its proper realm 
of ballad and fairy tale. “‘Gubben,”’ the Old Man of Spéksona- 
ten is another Edgar, with an appalling list of depredations to 
his credit and an unquenchable thirst for power. “‘He wants to 
rule,” says Johansson, his servingman: 

All day he travels about in his wheel-chair like the god Thor . . . . he looks 
at houses, razes them, opens streets, and builds in the market places; but he 


also breaks into the houses, creeps in through windows, preys on the destinies 
of men, slays his enemies, and never forgives.‘ 


It is interesting to observe that the odour of the vampire 
clings to most of Strindberg’s women. He could not see the 
ewig weibliche otherwise; woman could—and should—be an 
angel, but when she was not, he found her a very devil. This 
unfortunate sex attitude warped much of his delineation of 
feminine character and resulted in his beautiful but unscru- 
pulous women of sex, man’s implacable enemies. Among these 
baneful women there are the irresistible Henriette of Brott 
och Brott, whose bright eyes cause Maurice to forget his duty, 
Gerda in Ovdder, and Alice, the tiger woman of Dédsdansen, 
as well as in a lesser degree her daughter Judith. Then there 
is the Mother of Pelikanen, who has hated her husband to 
death, frozen and starved the health out of her children and 
finally stolen the affections of her daughter’s husband. The type 
reaches its anticlimax in the cook of Spéksonaten, who shares 
with the Old Man the attractive trait that she draws all the 
strength out of the meat and the wine, drinks all the bouillon 
and leaves her employers worn and emaciated.5 

Not all of these characters are full-length vampires; and two 
plays, Pdésk and Ett Drémspel, contain no vampire character 
whatsoever. The vampire is not indispensable to Strindberg’s 
dramatic economy; but it is an embodiment of that spirit of 
hate which tortured and yet fascinated him. 


3 34, 82. «45, 169. 5 45, 200. 
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Hate radiates from these inhuman creatures and descends 
like a blight on all that is living and joyous in their surroundings. 
This is no idle metaphor; in Strindberg’s plays the spirit of 
hate has its physical attributes. Hateful characters leave 
disturbances of the air behind them, and an evil odor. When 
Kurt enters the household in Dédsdansen, he exclaims: 

But tell me, what have you been doing in this house? What is happening 
here? It smells like poisoned tapestries, and one is sickened the moment he 

Corpses are buried under these floors, and here is such hatred 
that it is difficult to breathe.’ 


In Pdsk the saint-like Eleonora says: 


Do you hear the singing in the telephone wires? .... It is the hard words, 
which the beautiful soft red copper can not bear. ... when people slander 
each other in the telephone, the copper moans and accuses 


P, 3 

The accumulated effect of this stifling atmosphere of hate 
and suspicion on the characters whose humanity is not alto- 
gether atrophied is one of agonised suffering. Strindberg’s 
characters, like their creator, seem to be endowed with almost 
unlimited capacities for suffering; the result is often rather trying 
to his audiences. In the autobiographical Till Damascus (Part 
IT) fate strikes him one blow after another: 


Fate, as he called it, seized him with hard hand, and drove him hither with 
iron scourge as a destitute beggar. Misfortune struck him blow after blow 


In the otherwise idyllic Midsommar the Count is suffering un- 
told mental tortures over the misfortunes that have struck his 
family—his father murdered, his mother insane, and a son 
given to melancholia. The sufferings of Kurt in Dédsdansen 
under Edgar’s machinations destroy his moral backbone and 
drive him into the arms of Alice and her counterplot. The one 
play, however, which seems specifically designed to exhibit the 
greatest possible quantity of human woe is Ett Drémspel. 
It aims to reproduce the incoherent, fragmentary impression 
of a dream, though most readers might rather be inclined to call 
it a nightmare. Indra’s daughter comes down to earth to see if 
man’s unceasing complaints are justified. In the phantas- 


$ 20, 81. $ 33. 63. 
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magoria of events and characters with which she meets appear 
in turn most of the motifs of suffering to be found in Strind- 
berg’s plays. Life is but an unceasing succession of sufferers,— 
deceived lovers, disillusioned wives and husbands, oppressed 
laborers, defrauded clients. The theme is the “pain of living” 
and the perpetual refrain, “det er svart att vara manniska!”’— 
“how burdensome to be a human being!”’ 

Most of the chamber plays are constructed with this thesis 
in mind. Nearly all the action in them has taken place before 
the play begins, and the business of the stage is chiefly to 
unravel the intricate relationships of the characters before us. 
We are presented with a smiling section of society, a well- 
regulated household, and then have unfolded to us step by step 
the bottomless sea of iniquity housed within it—a group of 
human beings who have told lies about each other, preyed on 
each other, seduced each other’s wives, done everything possible 
to ruin each other’s happiness. Near the end of Spiksonaten, 
when the revelation of sin is complete, comes Strindberg’s 
agonizing cry in the words of the disillusioned Student: 

.... Where is there virginity? Where is there beauty? In nature and in my 
spirit when it is clad for a holiday! Where are faith and integrity? In the fairy 


tales and the children’s matinees! Where is there anything which keeps what it 
promises? .. . . In my imagination !"* 


At the end of the play, over his wife’s corpse, he cries out again: 


Poor little child, child of this world of illusions, of guilt, of suffering, and of 
death; this world of perpetual change, miscalculation, and pain ™ 


It is a frenzied cry from the very depths of Strindberg’s 
soul. His own sufferings, the sufferings of his fellow men, they 
were to him the most real facts of existence. His life was one 
long rebellion against an order of existence which could permit 
such a state of affairs. In play after play this becomes his great 
tragic qualm: why, why, why? But this way lies madness; 
if he would not acquiesce, he must have an answer. He could 
not live with an unresolved tragic qualm. 


4 


At this point our study of the regenerated Strindberg 
begins. Instead of madness, he found peace and a road of escape 
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from his tragic dilemma. There is much more to be found in 
these plays than boundless hate and suffering. Strindberg has 
groped about for intellectual relief and has more than once 
dissipated his clouds of evil by a new-found faith in the pur- 
posefulness of life and the efficacy of love. The outlook hitherto 
described is not greatly different from that of the earlier natural- 
istic plays, except perhaps in an increased emphasis on the 
sinfulness of his characters. We are probably safe in saying 
that the basic Strindberg was the same after as before conver- 
sion. His morbidity and misanthropy were as strong as ever; 
perhaps it would not miss the truth very far to say that the 
conceptions now to be described did not eliminate these traits, 
but acted as a check or counterpoise to them, thereby restoring 
and preserving his lost sanity. 

The first step in his answer to the problem of suffering is an 
insistent effort to see a purpose and a benefit in suffering itself. 
However painful suffering may be, he says, perhaps it is not 
altogether unbeneficial to the sufferer. In Advent the neighbor 
says to Amalia, who complains over her undeserved sufferings: 

My dear child: to suffer deservedly, that is what criminals do, and that is 


no honor; but to be allowed to suffer unjustly is a grace and a trial, from which 
the steadfast one derives golden fruits.” 


In the same play the Devil (““The Other One’’) says: 


I was an evil person and my punishment is to serve the good! . . . . It is 
my mission to torture you forward to the cross,” where we shall some time 
meet." 


—a new and Strindbergian version of Mephistophiles’ and 
Emperor Julian’s subservience to the eternal purposes. The 
ultimate purpose of suffering, then, is to break man’s insolence 
and induce goodness and humility into his soul. “Why,” 
asks Eleonora (Pdsk), ‘‘must the troll come and frighten the 
children?’ Lindkvist answers, ‘“To make the children good!’’” 

There are even times when he implies that his own vain 
questionings into the cause of suffering have blocked his attain- 
ment of this blissful state of mind. Alice, in Dédsdansen, com- 


% ‘att pina er fram till korset;’ transl. by Bjorkman: ‘torment you into 
finding the cross.’ 
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plains over their unhappiness, and asks, ‘‘Whose fault is it?” 
Kurt replies: 


Alice! In the same moment as you cease to ask whose fault it is, you will 
feel a relief. Try to take it as a fact, a trial which must be borne 


5 


But the ascetic’s consolation is not enough. Strindberg 
must find not only a purpose, but also a cause for suffering. 
The Abbe in Brott och Brott comments on Maurice’s misfortune 
as follows: 

Either it is a punishment for unknown faults, or else it is a fearful trial." 


“A punishment for unknown faults’”—it is the key to Strind- 
berg’s faith in the inevitability of punishment for all crime. 
If you think you are suffering innocently, he says, ransack your 
heart and you will find in your own forgotten deeds the sufficient 
cause of your sufferings. He has evolved an interesting phil- 
osophy of punishment, fatalistic in nature, but based on a 
metaphysical chain of cause and effect which does not at all 
times convince the critical reader. 

This mechanism of punishment will perhaps be best clarified 
by a brief consideration of its operation in the two plays Brott 
och Brott and Brinda Tomten. The first of these is a compara- 
tively realistic drama, with scene laid in Paris, involving the 
position of Maurice, a young dramatic author on the threshold 
of his success, between the two women Jeanne, his unmarried 
wife, and Henriette, the siren. The flashing, dangerous Hen- 
riette bewitches him and drives the housewifely Jeanne out of 
his mind. On the night of his dramatic debut and triumph, 
driven, as he feels, by a kind of fate, he breaks his promises 
to Jeanne and carouses all night with Henriette. 

The consequences of his breach of faith are not slow in 
coming. By a series of untoward circumstances he falls under 
suspicion of having murdered his own child with Jeanne; his 
career as author is consequently ruined; he and Henriette are 
treated as people of the demi-monde when they appear at a 
cafe; their sufferings prey on their minds until they turn against 
one another and insanely accuse one another of the murder 
of Marion, his child. The resolution is eventually happy, 
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though it could very well have been tragic. At the end of the 
play the Abbe says to Maurice: 

That you have escaped from this difficulty so rapidly is to me a sign that 
you have suffered your punishment" as intensely as if it had lasted for eternities. 
And when Providence has given you absolution, I have nothing to add.” 


In Brinda Tomten we are led into a tangled mess of human 
relationships in which nearly everyone is more or less criminally 
guilty towards every one else. The punishment, the burning of 
the old home, has already fallen upon the Dyer’s family before 
the play opens, and the exhuming of family secrets from the 
ashes and debris of the building is symbolical of the general 
unveiling of buried, though not forgotten crime. The Dyer’s 
brother, the Stranger, is a philosophical cynic, who takes his 
pleasure in unraveling the tangled threads of ancient misdoing. 
Thus he finds that the Stone-cutter who unearths the Dyer’s 
own responsibility for the fire had once been arrested by the 
Dyer for altering a contract. In extenuation of his old crime the 
Stone-cutter claims that the Dyer’s contract was a robber 
contract which was slowly choking him to death. The Dyer’s 
present misfortunes are not undeserved; in childhood he had 
committed a similar crime against his own brother as the Stone- 
cutter against him; and his brother, the Stranger, it is sug- 
gested, had probably still earlier defrauded some one else.” 
Everywhere he finds the same kind of a sequence running 
through the lives of the people he meets: A has sinned against 
B, and suffers for it; but neither was his victim B innocent, for 
he had previously sinned against C, and if C does not happen 
to have injured A, we can be certain he has another victim D. 
Such is the universality of this pattern of sin that the Stranger— 
Strindberg himself—comes to expect it everywhere, and when 
he meets the Stone-cutter, he jokingly asks him: 


Have we never told lies about each other, or robbed each other, or destroyed 
each other’s careers, or seduced each other’s sisters?™ 


Human relationships are one “web of lies and mistakes and 
misunderstandings”™ and a man is enmeshed in it wherever 
he goes. 

But in this web Strindberg finds his chain of cause and effect, 

19 ‘att ni lidit ut ert pensum’ = 45, 126. 

20 30, 220. % 45, 138. 
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where the sins one has committed are indissolubly linked with 
the grievances he has suffered. One sin drags another with 
it. It is a kind of determinism, but hardly the scientific type 
which we might expect from an early twentieth century author. 
Strindberg believes in a conscious purpose which in some 
mysterious manner allots to every man a quantity of suffering 
equal to that which his crimes have caused to others. He 
insists upon a balance between man’s guilt and man’s sufferings. 
The Neighbor in Advent says, “And he will have no rest before 
he has suffered all the tortures his victims have endured.’ 
That is perhaps the central motif in that play, and it reappears 
elsewhere. The sin for which a man suffers need not be an ex- 
ternal act or even a thought, but merely his evil character and 
tendencies. 

The form of this punishment varies. Most often the suffering 
is caused by external misfortune; but it may be an impulse to 
commit more sin.” If the sinner is not punished in this way, 
his conscience must compensate. The conscience bears a 
heavy burden in Strindberg’s plays and is singularly touchy in 
most of his characters. Adolphe in Brott och Brott typifies the 
Strindberg attitude when he says: 


There are crimes which are not entered in the lawbooks, and they are the 
worst, for them we must punish ourselves, and no judge is so severe as we.* 


But both misfortune and the pangs of conscience together 
do not always suffice; in these plays the author has frequently 
dragged in the supernatural to aid him in executing justice on 
his characters. In Advent the wicked Judge is warned by fateful 
omens, the sunlight burns him, the furniture is eerily agitated 
by spirits, and the whole procession of his victims rises up from 
the grave to pronounce judgment upon him. Similar occurrences 
play a part in Till Damaskus, Ett Drimspel, Spiksonaten, 
Pelikanen, and other plays. All this impressive hocus-pocus 
may of course be largely interpreted as fancy or symbolism, 
but Strindberg’s autobiographical works have laid him open 
to the suspicion of entertaining a certain faith in omens and 
other extraordinary occurrences as manifestations of God’s 
will. 

Strindberg’s new vision thus included a firm belief in the 
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orderliness of existence, in a divine justice which manifested 
itself through a pattern of events that might be called fate. 
Every crime—and perhaps every good deed—sets up reverbera- 
tions which echo through man’s life and pursue him into the 
next. In play after play he repeats the phrase, now bitterly, 
now triumphantly, “Allt gar igen!’’—which may be rendered 
“everything comes back,” or “everything returns,” with a con- 
notation of haunting.*’ He is extraordinarily sensitive to the 
continuity of human existence; there is a glorious passage in 
Brinda Tomten where he develops his image of the great ‘“‘web 
of life,’ woven by Viarldsviverskan, the World Weaver.” 
His characters are fatalists and often resign themselves to life 
with the exclamation that “No man escapes his fate.’** There 
is satisfaction and balance to be gained from this view for one 
who is heavily burdened with the woes of humanity. “And let 
it be your consolation,” says the Stranger to Mrs. Walstrém, 
“that you don’t suffer innocently.’ 


6 


It may be just that every little misdeed should be thus 
hounded out and visited upon the head of its author, but it is 
not easy to reconcile one’s self to such a justice. Strindberg 
has frequently in the character of his unregenerate self allowed 
himself to speak bitterly of its rigorousness. In Till Damaskus 
he cries out: . i 

Just think that everything must come back, everything; boyish pranks as 
well as rogues’ tricks. That a man reaps evil where evil was sown, that is fair 
play; if I might only see a good deed gain its reward, but that I never see. 
May deuce take him who notes down all great faults and small faults, no human 
being even does that, and human beings can forgive, but the gods never forgive.™ 


By comparing this with a passage from Easter (Pdsk) we can 
gain a good measure of the difference between the old and the 
new Strindberg. Lindkvist says, “Everything comes back, 
everything!”’ Elis: “Yes, everything that is evil! And the good 
is rewarded by evil!’’ But Strindberg answers him in the char- 
acter of Lindkvist: ‘‘Not always; the good also comes back!’ 


27 Cf. 29, 45 & 86; 30, 79 & 185; 33, 115 & 119; 33, 221. 
28 45, 96. 
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Here then is the final and crowning step in Strindberg’s 
reconciliation with the thorny paths of life: the recognition 
of an ultimate force which can neutralize its opponent, hate, 
and restore to life its rightful joy. The most beautiful and 
apparently sincere expression of Strindberg’s new faith in 
the power and existence of love is found in Pdsk. The play opens 
on the Thursday before Easter in an atmosphere of dense 
gloom. Elis Heyst and his nearest dependents are suffering 
the humiliating consequences of his father’s defalcation. Here 
is no vampire character, and no gross sin committed by the 
suffering characters. They seem to suffer innocently, and Elis 
grows more and more bitter over the successive blows which 
strike him. It accords perfectly with Strindberg’s previously 
described conceptions of suffering and punishment, however, 
that Elis’s difficulties are neither unmerited nor unbeneficial. 
He is proud and self-sufficient, full of resentment against 
those who he fancies have wronged him, and he needs to have 
his spirit broken until all pride has been ground out of him 
and he is ready to accept mercy. Love and goodness are symbol- 
ized throughout the play by his sister, the strange, ethereal 
Eleonora, who has previously been confined in an asylum, but 
brings with her peace and love into the Heyst household. The 
darkest shadow overhanging the Heysts is Lindkvist, their 
father’s chief creditor, who if he wishes can legally seize all 
their furniture and savings and heap the last indignity upon 
them. Their anxiety deepens on the Good Friday of the second 
act, until the knot is cut on Easter eve by the coming of Lind- 
kvist. He is not hostile, but he knows Elis’s character and puts 
him on the rack for his own good. Elis meets him proudly: 
“T ask no mercy, only justice!’** But Lindkvist points out that 
if full justice were performed, not only would Elis pay the large 
sum due him, but Elis’s mother would be arrested as his father’s 
accomplice in the defalcation. “There is a mercy,” he says, 
“which opposes justice and surpasses it!’"** The first humiliation 
he demands of Elis is that he ask mercy for his mother from the 
governor, whom he fancies to be his enemy; the other is that 
he thank Petrus, another fancied enemy, for his good offices 
with the governor. “I suppose I must,” says Elis, “otherwise 
you will torture the life out of me.” “Not your life,” replies 
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Lindkvist, “but your arrogance and wickedness I shall crush 
out of you.’* His obstinacy is at length broken, and he is 
ready to accept grace; in a common Strindbergian phrase, he 
has been “tortured forward to the cross.” Lindkvist thus 
turns out to be, not only his tormentor, but also his savior, whose 
forbearance and good will is the consequence of a single merciful 
act shown him by Elis’s father a great many years before. He 
illustrates in life his contention that our good deeds as well as 
our evil deeds “come back.” 


7 


“When you happen to be born without a film over your 
eyes,” says the Stranger of Branda Tomten, “‘then you see life 
and your fellow creatures as they are—and you have to be a pig 
to feel at home in such a mess.’ Strindberg’s unobscured vision 
revealed only too clearly to him what Peer Gynt refers to as 
“det vrange og skakke.”” In Till Damaskus his chief self-re- 
proach is of suspiciousness, refusal to believe the good, antag- 
onism towards God and his fellow beings.*’ The three parts 
of that play are the narrative of the spiritual adventures through 
which he finally arrived at a faith in love and goodness. “I 
have been across the river,”’ says the Stranger. There he learned 
what one can hold on to: that “sorrow brings patience; patience 
brings experience; experience brings hope; and hope will not 
bring us to shame.’** So in Till Damaskus he concludes the best 
things in life to be humanity and resignation. 

Strindberg the naturalist thus ends as the exponent of 
Christian charity. He confesses ‘‘that there exist things... . 
and powers....in which I have not formerly believed.’’** 
God’s requirement he believes to be an humble and a contrite 
heart. A single thought of remorse, of humility, of kindness 
and forbearance, is enough to wipe away a mountain of hate 
and iniquity. His philosophy attains its finest expression 
in the lyric interlude of the Spdksonaten—strangely enough a 
free translation of the Old Norse Christian hymn Sélarlj6d: 

Each man reaps what he has sowed, 
Blessed he who does the good. 
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For the deed of hate which you committed, 
Mend it not with malice; 

Comfort him whom you have injured, 
From your kindness comes your gain. 

No one trembles who has done no wrong, 
Blessed is the guiltless.‘ 


This then is the sum of Strindberg’s conclusions about life. 
I think any unprejudiced reader would at once agree that it 
embodies the core of Christian teaching, the redemption of 
sin-ridden man through the power of love and sacrifice. But 
Strindberg was fortunately a non-conformist even in his sub- 
mission and in church circles his name still retains some of its 
early unsavoriness. He never fossilized into a definite creed 
and was not even an orthodox Swedenborgian. We cannot 
withhold admiration for him—even aside from his artistic and 
dramatic genius—as a man who did not passively accept, but 
achieved Christianity, and who after a life of struggle against 
his exaggerated sensibilities found in its gospel of love the only 
balm which could minister to a mind diseased. 

Ernar I, HAUGEN 
University of Illinois 
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STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF THE OLD ENGLISH PASSIVE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE USE oF WESAN AND WEOR- 
DAN. By Louise Grace Frary, University of Minnesota 
Dissertation. 1929. 


This work is dedicated to Professor Klaeber of the University 
of Minnesota. This fact alone aroused considerable interest in 
the reviewer as he took the treatise into his hand. The author 
has had the advantage of the guidance of a great anglist, and 
there is abundant evidence in the work itself that the author has 
studied her materials carefully. And yet to the reviewer the 
results reached seem all wrong. Certain theories and miscon- 
ceptions have obscured the simple facts. 

Before reviewing this dissertation the writer desires to give a 
brief history of our English passive in the hope that it may clear 
up the whole situation. Our English actional passive is formed 
by using the past participle in connection with an ingressive 
auxiliary: “He is soon tired out,” literally ““He soon enters into 
the tired state.” In colloquial speech we often employ the ingres- 
sive auxiliary get here instead of be: ‘He soon gets tired out.” 
In our statal passive we employ the auxiliary be to indicate state: 
“‘He is tired out.’’ Thus our passive auxiliary be expresses both 
action and state. Be has always performed this double function. 
Just as we today often employ get instead of be to make clear the 
idea of action, weordan was often used in Old English instead of 
beon (be). Weordan had the force that get now has. At that time 
get was not in use in this meaning, and hence was not available. 
W eordan expressed the idea of action better than beon, but it was 
a heavy clumsy word, and was being gradually replaced by the 
lighter handy be. After get developed into an ingressive copula, 
it came into use also as a passive auxiliary, as we have seen 
above. It expresses the idea of action more clearly than be, and 
is at the same time light and handy, ever ready for use, and, 
differing from the clumsy Old English weordan, gives promise of 
a long usefulness. 

Dr Frary accounts for the disappearance of weordan in quite 
a different way. She thinks that it ceased to be used in the Middle 
English period as it was a construction unfamiliar to the Danish 
inhabitants of England. Be was retained as it corresponded to 
Danish usage. The reviewer believes that the facts clearly show 
that be was firmly established in English before the period of 
Danish influence. 

Aelfric in his Latin Grammar, written about 1000 A. D. 
translates amor by eom gelufod, i.e. am loved, thus representing be 
as the normal actional passive auxiliary. Dr. Frary, who believes 
that weordan was the usual passive auxiliary at this time, ex- 
plains Aelfric’s attitude by claiming he was under Latin influence. 
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It ought not to have seemed unnatural to her that Aelfric should 
recognize as English what later was universally recognized as 
English. She ought to have proclaimed Aelfric a seer. On p. 30 
of her dissertation Dr. Frary thinks that the almost total ab- 
sence of weordan in Bede is significant. Here again she sees Latin 
influence. She ought to have seen that Bede appropriately chose 
the auxiliary that the English people later adopted as its normal 
form of expression. It seems remarkable to the reviewer that Dr. 
Frary can see in be a latinism. No two forms could be more un- 
like than Latin amor and English am loved. Bishop Ulfilas in 
translating the Greek Testament into Gothic often employed 
was as an actional passive auxiliary. Also other Germanic peo- 
ples have used it so. 

As Aelfric often employs weordan as an actional passive 
auxiliary, Dr. Frary assumes that this is the idiomatic English 
form in spite of the fact that he gives de as the auxiliary in his 
Latin Grammar. She overlooks the simple fact that both forms 
were idiomatic English. We now always find be given in our 
English Grammars as our passive auxiliary, but we often employ 
get. Both forms are idiomatic English. 

Dr. Frary observing that be is very common in Beowulf con- 
structs a new theory about it. She believes it poetic expression, 
and gives reasons for this view. She has forgotten that she has 
regarded it as a latinism. That the author of Beowulf employed 
in his English poem a common English auxiliary should not call 
forth a learned discussion to explain its use. It seems so natural 
to assume that this favorite form would be in place in an English 
poem. 

In explaining the almost exclusive use of de in the interlinear 
Lindisfarne translation of the gospels, written in the tenth cen- 
tury in northern English, Dr. Frary returns to her Latin theory. 
This wholesale use of be must be due to Latin influence. She 
doesn’t say much about the Rushworth translation of Matthew, 
where be is also used for the most part. The Rushworth transla- 
tion written in a more southernly dialect ought to have brought 
to her the conception of the universality of be. It was used in all 
dialects, in all literary styles. It ought to have become perfectly 
clear to her that long before the Danish period be had become the 
normal actional passive auxiliary. 

GrorGE O. CURME 

Northwestern University 
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Louis Cazamian. In Two Volumes. Volume Two. Modern 
Times (1660-1914). By Louis Cazamian. Translated from 
the French by W. D. MacInnes and the Author. New York. 
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Macmillan. 1927. 22.8 cm., pp. xii, 509. Price $5. New edi- 
tion of the whole, 1929, two volumes in one. 


It is no small feat for even two men to characterize the vast 
literature of Great Britain—the most extensive ever produced in 
the Western world—so accurately and justly on the whole and 
with such good taste as have MM. Legouis and Cazamian. It 
would be impossible for a literary historian to read all the books 
described in this history; he must rely to some extent on the 
labors of other critics and historians. 

It has fallen to M. Cazamian to deal with the period from the 
Restoration to the World War—2 1/2 centuries. He came to his 
task well equipped with a ripeness of judgment and a maturity 
of taste that augured well. He had produced some good books, 
notably his Le Roman Social en Angleterre. The result is a work 
which, while not free from faults, takes its place among notable 
contributions to the literary history of the English race. 

The original is in some respects more satisfactory than the 
translation. It is more compact, less wordy, more direct. From 
a rough count we should guess that the translation contains 
about 27,000 more words than the original. Now if it be neces- 
sary to use more words in English than in French to express a 
given idea, then this extra bulk is no fault of the translator. But 
we doubt the need of rendering |’affirmation du plaisir amer de la 
douleur by “the avowal of the bitter pleasure the poet finds in 
grief’ (p. 97) or une energie by “‘a force of energy”’ (p. 161) or se 
groupent by “tend to group themselves” (p. 208) or se représen- 
ter sa nature intérieure et son esprit by ‘‘to gain some ideas as to 
its inner nature and the mental forces governing it’ (p. 263). 
Sometimes it is hard to make out what the author means: e.g. 
“The periods of the inner rhythm henceforth interpenetrate and 
contain one another; they cannot succeed in forgetting one 
another” (p. 475); “The instinct of composition, however, is not 
lacking; under their fugacious discontinuity, those glimpses are 
connected by a very sure sense of logic and equilibrium” (p. 
483). Some instances of faulty grammar occur: “John Mase- 
field, who more than them all has the gift of facile energy” 
(p. 491); “The moral lesson is rather similar in both tales” (p. 
142). 

The author’s sense of chronology is not invariably good. 
Bulwer here follows Trollope, although Bulwer had done his best 
work years before The Warden appeared. Mallock (b. 1849) 
figures among the end-of-the-century writers (p. 484, n.1); Sir 
Walter Besant in the same note is even more out of place. 

Cazamian finds perhaps too much of Romanticism in our 
modern literature. After all, Romanticism is the characteristic 
not so much of an era as of a state of mind; and such a state of 
mind may arise anywhere along the line. Of course there have 
been in every age writers relatively free from the obsession of 
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rules. Shakespeare struck out for himself; he had to. For as 
Legouis remarks, (Histoire, etc., p. 423), “‘c’est essentiellement 
un art empirique, tenant compte des réalités et se refusant 4 
construire dans l’abstract.”” But Shakespeare’s independence 
does not make his age Romantic. There were more of these 
rebels against rules in the early nineteenth century; but that 
fact again should not distort our vision. The mature, recon- 
structed Wordsworth was no Romanticist;it is an accident that 
the same age produced him on the one hand and Scott, Byron, 
and Shelley on the other. Whena “different” poet arises he is not 
necessarily a Romantic. He may be and he may not. The term 
may very inadequately describe hig work and the play of his 
personality. 

A few details: P. 93, 1.18. For prosodiacal read prosodical. 
P. 218, n. 1. John Wesley, we believe, never left the priesthood 
of the Church of England. It was the organization he founded 
that broke away from the Anglican Church. P. 314, n.1, 1.5. 
Before Malthus insert Thomas. P. 360,1.5f.b. The author seems 
to give credence to the view thatWuthering Heights was in part 
the work of Charlotte and Patrick Branwell Bronté. This has 
not been widely accepted. P. 402, n.1, 1.14. The name should be 
either Victor A. G. R. Bulwer-Lytton or the second Earl of 
Lytton. P. 422. We doubt if James Thomson is worthy of such 
elaborate treatment or such praise as he receives here. A dozen 
writers are more significant whom Cazamian relegates wholly to 
his notes. Thomson was an honest and courageous freethinker; 
but his poetry, largely inspired by stimulants, is negligible. 
P. 502, col. 1. Under Bulwer, for 1145 (which has crept in from 
the French text) read 402. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 


Cornell University 





THE THEORY OF IMAGINATION IN CLASSICAL AND MEDIAEVAL 
Tuovucut. By Murray Wright Bundy. The University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1927 (copyright 1928), pp. 289. 
Price, $3.00. 

As a champion of the imagination, or fancy, the author is 
interested in showing how for centuries it was unjustly “tried in 
a court hostile” to it, but yet in “an independent development” 
prepared for “a rebellion against the tyranny of a theory of art 
inimicable [sic] to its growth,” after which there was possible 
“another aesthetic structure built in part upon the recognition 
of the essential functions of the imagination” (275 f.). He de- 
sires a “‘constructive appreciation” leading to the “ennoblement 
of the imagination.” In his opinion, if I infer correctly, proper 
estimate of the imagination considers it as “the great instrument 
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of moral improvement,” or identifies it with the divine (p. 274). 
Dr. Bundy explains that he set to work in the interests of liter- 
ary criticism but that “ a large part of this study has been in the 
history of psychology” (p. 273; cf. p. 8). In spite, however, of 
the author’s recognition of a shift of emphasis, much of the 
mingling of methods still remains to puzzle the reader of dis- 
cussions already difficult because of their subject matter. Some 
peculiarities of style also add to the difficulty; for example, the 
use of the word significant, without explanation of the signifi- 
cance, becomes a mannerism. 

The first chapter deals with pre-Socratic philosophy, the 
second (the longest in the volume) with Plato, and the third with 
Aristotle. The four chapters following deal with post-Aristote- 
lian philosophy, Quintilian and others, and the Neoplatonists. 

The eighth chapter is concerned chiefly with St. Augustine. 
“‘We have no conclusive evidence that imaginatio was employed 
before the time of Augustine” (p. 158). In connection with this 
statement might be given references to the work of students who 
reject the instances in the usual texts of Pliny and Tacitus. 
Augustine is said to have objected to the use by Nebridius and 
others of the term phantasia (pp. 157, 158, 161) though the only 
passage quoted (p. 157) is hardly so obvious a “‘protest’’ against 
the use of the word that it can go unsupported; as Dr. Bundy 
indicates (pp. 161, 163-4, 166), Augustine’s usage is not entirely 
fixed, nor have I been able to gain any light on it by considering 
the dates of the works alluded to. More than once (158, 163) the 
author alludes to the acies animi, apparently as equivalent or 
partly so to the imagination; the words are translated “the eye 
of the mind.” An explanation of this interesting but unusual 
rendering would be welcome. Augustine uses the expressions 
oculus animi (De Gen. 12.7) and acies oculorum (De Trin. 11.9); 
it would be natural to assume that acies animi is used in the Ci- 
ceronian sense. Indeed Augustine seems not to make any 
frequent use of words that clearly mean the imagination; in the 
translation of the letter to Nebridius (p. 163, from Schaff) the 
words “‘the mind - - - in the exercise of imagination” translate 
“animi imaginanti”’; “that imagination” (p. 169) renders 
“imaginationum’”’; of King Belshazzar it is said that “although 
he saw in imagination, he did not know,” though the original 
runs: “videbatur in spiritu, et nondum intelligebatur” (p. 169). 
Possibly such matters are not important in a detailed study; 
certainly the changes are quite in harmony with the tone of the 
section in showing that Augustine had an interest in the imagina- 
tion not immediately apparent in his writings. Mediaeval stu- 
dents of Augustine (see the quotation on p. 217) interpreted him 
as referring to imagination when he did not use the word; how 
completely is a thirteenth-century exposition to determine the 
conclusions of the present? A passage apparently not employed 
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by Dr. Bundy is the following: ‘‘Melior est tamen imaginatio 
corporis in animo, quam illa species corporis, in quantum haec in 
meliore natura est, id est, in substantia vitali, sicut animus est”’ 
(De Trin. 9.11). 

The next chapters deal with mediaeval descriptive psy- 
chology and the psychology of the mystics, among whom 
Bonaventura receives a couple of pages. After remarking 
that for this philosopher phantasy is the virtus collativa, 
the author refers to the passage: “Sensus enim percipit 
exteriora et post, sensus communis; deinde imaginatio, 
et ratio considerat et reponit in memoria’ (Hexaém. 22.35); 
this he translates as follows: ‘Sensation perceives the 
external, and, after it, common sense; then imagination and rea- 
son reflect and store in the memory” (p. 207). From Jacob’s 
Ladder the higher steps, intellectus, intelligentia, and sapientia, 
are omitted. In the next paragraph is considered an idea which 
Bonaventura calls “‘pessima et [omitted by Dr. Bundy] haere- 
tica.”” The part of the Commentary on the Sentences on which 
the discussion is based is treated by Professor Gilson (La Philo- 
sophie de Saint Bonaventura, Paris, 1924, pp. 313-5); possibly his 
book did not reach this country until Dr. Bundy had completed 
his work; the two interpretations are hardly in agreement. Next 
we read that “if the power of phantasy is not impeded by an 
unsuitable physical condition, as in phrenetics and in sleep, it 
will flourish; but it must not be allowed to flourish at the expense 
of intellect” (p. 208). This, I understand, renders the conclusion 
of the following: ‘“Multo magis pendet ex corpore vis phantas- 
tica et imaginativa quam rationalis virtus et intellectiva: ergo 
si propter ineptitudinem a parte corporis, quae quidem est in 
phreneticis vel etiam in somnis, non impeditur operatio phan- 
tastica, immo etiam viget; videtur, quod non debeat impediri 
operatio intellectiva” (II Sent. 25.2.1.6, Sed contra 6). Such, 
moreover, appears not to be the opinion of Bonaventura; his 
decision is given in the Conclusio which follows (Et propterea). 
In a footnote Dr. Bundy refers to the Conclusio with respect to 
the impeding of the fancy in sleep, but not with respect to the a 
fortiori argument. In the same note by a slip of the pen reverie 
appears instead of wakefulness (vigilia) ; Dr. Bundy is alluding to 
the sentence: “‘Potentior est enim homo in vigilia ad imaginan- 
dum omne quod vult, quam in somnis.’’ Dr. Bundy continues: 
“Imagination, Bonaventura has learned from Augustine, is 
likely to disturb the freedom of the will.’ 


1 The footnote refers to p. 621, where we read: “Est igitur quaestio, cum 
operatio liberi arbitrii vel etiam intellectus nullo modo pendeat ex corpore: 
unde est hoc, quod impeditur et ligatur propter aliquam ineptitudinem factam 
circa corporale organum?—Et iterum, si impeditur, cum minus pendeat ex 
corpore quam virtus phantastica: unde est hoc, quod magis perdit usum suum 
ratio in somnis quam phantasia vel imaginatio?’’ This can hardly be the 
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The reference to St. Augustine probably depends on Dr. 
Bundy’s discussion on p. 162, but this seems to present the will 
as determining rather than determined; Bonaventura, I take it, 
approved Augustine’s saying: ‘‘Cum de libero arbitrio loquimur, 
non de parte animae loquimur, sed de tota” (II Sent. 25.1.1.6, 
conc., ad 2). “Phantasy,” the author continues, ‘is responsible 
for error by obscuring reason, making one see what does not 
exist” (faciens videri esse quod non est); does phantasy in this 
passage resemble the phantasia proterva of the demons rather 
than the phantasy which is collativa sensibilium receptorum? 
Further we read: ‘‘The phantastic power has a twofold function 
in the act of knowing. One of these is the offering of phantas- 
mata to the intellectus possible [sic], just as the physical object 
offers a speciem, a sensory image, to the eye. Thus intellect is 
excited by a lower, corporal power. In consequence, when there 
is disease and ineptitude of body, the free play of will and 
intellect is hindered.” But immediately following the sentences 
thus interpreted Bonaventura writes: ‘Sed iste modus dicendi 
adhuc non plene satisfacit, pro eo quod nos videmus, operation- 
em intellectus impediri, non facto impedimento in opere inter- 
ioris virtutis sensitivae, utpote imaginationis et phantasiae.” 
The explanation of the effect of sickness on free will which he 
accepts seems not to involve the imagination. 

The eleventh chapter is entitled Dante’s Theory of Vision. 
In gleaning from Dante everything suggesting his theme, 
Dr. Bundy has made the Comedy an allegory of the ima- 
gination; to quote one of a number of instances: “‘Dante, coming 
to the circle of the giants, seems to see many high towers. What 
has happened is that the impressions of sense have resulted in a 
false image. The Master replies—i.e. Reason checks imagination 
—in this wise” (p. 236; cf. pp. 231, 241, 243, 244, etc.). This 
allegorizing is connected with the author’s conviction that, as he 
several times remarks, Dante furnishes “the great mediaeval 
synthesis” (pp. 224, 225, 268, etc.): “It is fitting that the first 
portion of a history of fancy and imagination should end with 
Dante. In him no vital aspect of previous theory is passed over 
in silence; and in him is to be found the summing up in the 
Middle Ages of the loftiest conceptions of the imagination as the 
power of the poet by one of the loftiest of poets” (p. 256). If this 
be true, Dante could hardly have employed the words fancy and 
imagination or made “significant uses of cognate terms”’ (p. 234) 
except in scholarly fashion; popular or approximate definitions 
can hardly be considered. His vocabulary does, however, cause 





passage in question, and a figure apparently has dropped out of Dr. Bundy’s 
—e to the sections of Bonaventura, which otherwise might be used as a 
check. 
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a little difficulty; “the words immaginazione and fantasia are not 
used in the Inferno”’ (p. 234)? 

In order to show the relation of Dante’s system to previous 
systems, the poem is presented as a series of visions; the ruling 
idea of the chapter is not quite represented by the following: “If 
there is truth in the contention of some of earlier [sic] students of 
Dante that the Divina Commedia is only the record of a God- 
given dream, then the relation to the Timacus becomes signifi- 
cant” (p. 233); yet the sentence indicates a tendency of the en- 
tire chapter, in which the theory of the imagination is served by 
making the visions almost real rather than imaginary (pp. 228- 
9, 231, 233, 249, etc.). It might be more emphasized that the 
various parts of the poem—whether represented as seen directly 
or dreamed—are equally constructs; Dante chose as his pre- 
sentative device to simulate the narrative of a remembered 
dream which he endeavors to make appear as probable as he can; 
the device requires him to represent the various experiences as 
appearing real when dreamed, though not afterward always 
fully remembered. 

Dr. Bundy discusses Dante’s fear of the demons of the 
fifth bolgia: “He says to Virgil: ‘Master, if thou hidest not 
thyself and me quickly, I have fear of the Evilclaws; we have 
them now in rear; I imagine them so that already I feel them.’ 
Here we have an imagination producing intense emotion; 
and to this confession of the effect of the image Virgil, the sym- 
bol of reason, replies: ‘If I were of leaded glass, I should not 
draw [trarrei] thy outward image more quickly to me than I 
[grasp, impetro] [sic] the one within. Here the use of two com- 
mon verbs, érarrere [sic] and impetrare, for the more technical 
terms obscures a common distinction of mediaeval psychology. 
The distinction in Dante would have been... . pronounced 
if .... he had been content with the vocabulary of psychology 
instead of translating into common language the notions of 
‘apprehend,’ by ¢rarrere [sic], ‘to draw to one,’ and ‘compre- 
hend,’ by impetrare, ‘to seize or grasp’” (p. 235). The words 
are not uniformly rendered as here. Professor Torraca, in his 
notes on the Comedy explains trarrei as refletterei, and Langdon 
translates it reflect. Professor Grandgent explains impetro as 
receive the reflection, and Professor Torraca as ritraggio in pietra, 
scolpisco. Is it possible that Dante used common language 
because the vocabulary of psychology did not content him? 
Commenting on the form trae (Convivio 3.4.88) Dr. Bundy 
writes: ‘Dante again has in mind the ‘apprehensive’ power of 


2 It might be added that immaginazione does not occur anywhere in the 
Comedy; it is all but limited to the Vita Nuova; fantasia, or its plural, is found 
once in the Purgatorio and four times in the Paradiso; it occurs in both the Vite 
Nuova and the Convivio; of the Latin forms, only imaginatio occurs, in De Aqua 
et Terra. 
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the imagination” (p. 247). Our author is following the transla- 
whic 


tion of Jackson, h he quotes: “I say that our intellect for 
lack of that virtue by which it draws to itself [é#rae] that which 
it perceives (I mean an organic virtue, namely, imagination), 
cannot rise to certain things because the imagination cannot 
help it, as it has not wherewithal.” Wicksteed, however, renders 
“By defect of that power whence it draws whatsoever it con- 
templates.” This translation was made with mediaeval psy- 
chology in mind, and is in accord with Dante’s habits in the 
use of language.® 

The visions of Purgatorio 15 and 17, with Dante’s comments 
on them, are properly discussed at length, since imagination 
is made prominent. As to their importance for the poem asa 
whole, it may be observed that their content is on a level with 
matter in six other portions of the Purgatorio; the method of 
vision is apparently used for variety in presenting the examples 
of the virtue contrary to the sin and of the sin itself given on 
each terrace, as by sculptured figures or the speech of the 
penitents. Dr. Bundy remarks on 17.16 that “to the person 
familiar with the important function of light in the Divine 
Comedy, the connection here established between light and 
imagination does not pass unheeded” (p. 238); but he does not 
explain how he moves from Dante’s statement (or question, 
according to Professors Grandgent and Torraca) that light 
moves the imagination to the belief that light “comes to man 
from above in the form of imagination” (p. 239). 

By a slip of memory, which I mention only because the 
error is woven into the argument, Dr. Bundy puts Eunoé in 


*The Oxford Dante gives the reading: “Della virtd della o> trae 
quello ch’ el vede’’; the text of the Societa Dantesca Italiana runs: “De la virtd 
da la quale.” Such a passage may be compared as that quoted from Aquinas by 
Dr. Bundy on the imagination as a storehouse (p. 217); abstrahere is frequent in 
similar connections in the Summa Theologica, for example: “Per hunc modum 
dicitur abstrahi — intelligibilis a phantasmatibus” (I. 85.1 ad 3). In the 
footnote Dr. Bundy remarks that “imagination translates fantasia throughout”; 
he does not mean that ‘imagination’ does not translate other words also, for in 
the paragraph above he takes over from Jackson’s translation the sentence: 
“‘When he speaks of imagination and judgment as attendant abilities of the soul, 
it is apparent that he thinks of them as attendant upon intellect and not upon 
intelligence” (p. 247). It is true that the word imaginativa has been a conjectural 
emendation of the ;it , in brackets and with a question mark, as 
an alternative as late as the Oxford Dante of 1904 Cepety used by Dr. 

manuscript ing, 


Bundy; see p. 225 note). Moore later decided to follow reading 
which can re from the writings of St. Thomas (Studies in Danie, 
Fourth Series, 1917, p. 68); hence the Oxford text of 1924 runs: “Siccome la 


virtd. inventiva e giudicativa”’ ; there is no reference to imaginativa; the same is 

true of the text of the Societa Dantesca Italiana (1921). According to Jackson’s 

translation the passage refers to the De Anima, but the emendation which sub- 

stitutes the Ethics is usually accepted (Oxford Dante, Societa Dantesca Italiana, 

Wicksteed’s translation). Dr. Bundy might have explained this before writing: 

Pay of this, it is significant to observe, Dante regards as an interpretation of 
e Anima.” : 
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the heavenly instead of in the earthly paradise (pp. 229, 254, 269). 

To work directly from a text, without regard to preceding 
explanations, is sometimes a commendable procedure, for 
bibliography may be smothering; yet our author has somewhat 
weakened the effect of independence by using a single translator, 
and has left the reader free to accept other interpretations which 
possibly might have been explained away. The chapter as a 
whole might be connected more closely with the exposition 
of Dante’s predecessors. For instance, the reader may wish 
to know why Dante’s imagination is thought to be “equivalent 
to the instinct of animals” (p. 235); the number of the page on 
which the information can be found appears in footnotes earlier 
and later, but in a connection such that a person using the 
book for reference, rather than attentive and consecutive read- 
ing, could hardly be expected to look it up. In the index, 
however, are given the various pages, with the accidental omis- 
sion of 234, 235, on which two kinds of imagination are mentioned. 

The reviewer is unable to feel that Dante’s references to 
imagination are so scientific as Dr. Bundy believes they are, 
or that the poet’s “theory of vision . . . . is his theory of poetry.” 
Consequently the chapter is not, in the reviewer’s eyes, to any 
great extent an exposition of Dante’s views on poetry. 

The last chapter first gives a dozen pages of summary; 
next it deals with various attitudes to imagination, more or 
less “‘constructive,”’ though none of them are primarily aesthetic. 


In conclusion five pages explain how the concepts of fancy and 

imagination became aesthetic, and promise a volume on the 

history of the subject from Dante to the nineteenth century. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 





THe Piays OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. An attempt to 
Determine their Respective Shares and the Shares of Others. 


By E. H.C. Oliphant. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1927. $5.00. pp. xviii—553. 

In this volume, Professor Oliphant gives us the fruit of 
a life-long study of the problem of discriminating the respective 


4 In the details of the whole passage Dr. Bundy follows Butler; a different 
interpretation is given by Professor Grandgent: “Jmagine means a mental pic- 
ture, generally derived from visual impression. maginativa (1.13) and fantasia 
(1.25) signify the faculty of receiving such pictures; imaginazione is the power of 
composing them” (on Purg. 17.7). Professor Torraca discusses the matter at 
length, with illustrative passages from Aquinas; his conclusion is much like 
that just quoted, though he says that “Fantasia vale qui, non lo stesso che 
‘imaginativa’; ma cid, che nell’ imaginativa appare” (on 17.25). He explains 
“Vimaginar mio” (17.43) as “il lavoro dell’ imaginativa’”’; Langdon translates 
it “my imagining. 

1 A more general review of this work will be found in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, Vol. IV, p. 282. 
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shares in a literary collaboration as exemplified in the plays 
which go under the names of Beaumont and Fletcher. His 
early work upon this problem will be known to everyone who 
has made any real study of this collaboration. In this volume, 
Professor Oliphant brings the problem down to date by attempt- 
ing to consider all recorded opinions upon it, by including many 
previously unpublished opinions of living experts, and by giving 
his own matured judgment upon the whole matter. His book 
thus becomes the starting point for all future work upon this 
collaboration. 

Professor Oliphant’s summary of opinion makes it evident 
that there is now a fair consensus of opinion as to the respective 
shares of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger in these plays. 
In most of the plays, for instance, all critics will agree on 
the respective authorship of the majority of scenes; but there 
will regularly be a few scenes over which the scholastic battle 
still fiercely rages. In these scenes, it is usually a question of 
whether someone has or has not revised. The danger is that 
our attention may be so centered upon this fighting fringe that 
we forget the peaceful accord on the bulk of the work. In 
Professor Oliphant’s volume, the accord is summed up on each 
play in a very few lines, while the discord necessarily occupies 
the bulk of the work. It would have been well, therefore, if 
some tabulation similar to the one Professor Oliphant gives of 
his own final opinion, could have been given of the parallel 
opinions of others. In this way, the matter might be put in 
truer perspective for those who will need to become expert in 
a few easy glancés. 

With such, however, Professor Oliphant would hardly have 
exemplary patience, for he does not believe in a royal road to 
expertness. He believes that for this type of work one must 
have a natural and cultivated ability to appreciate “poetical 
cadences that are practically incapable of exact proof,” to 
discriminate “matcers of style, of melody, of turns of phrase, 
of sentence huiiding.”” To him, this is truly a literary, not a 
scientific, problem. Yet he carefully weighs and uses all the 
known rules-of-thumb we have as yet devised to serve as a check 
on our aesthetic judgments. And now his summary makes it 
evident that aesthetic judgments on this problem do in a general 
way coincide. If so, there must be a physical reason, and that 
reason ought to be capable of more exact and scientific analysis; 
but if so, that is still a work of the future. 

Perhaps a typical illustration of agreements and disagree- 
ments may be furnished by my own, for the most part unpub- 
lished, results upon Massinger, made 1914-16, when I was 
editing The Duke of Milan. Since I have not time now to make 
a thorough restudy of the problem, I publish these as they 
stand. Professor Oliphant now finds Massinger as collaborator 
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or reviser in twenty-two plays. I have no addition to make to 
the list. On the other hand, I did not find Massinger in Beg- 
gars’ Bush, Coxcomb, Faithful Friends, (where Professor 
Oliphant is himself hesitant), and Henry VIII (where Professor 
Oliphant now finds only “minute quantities’). This leaves 
eighteen plays in which I found the work of Massinger. For 
these, my results agree with Professor Oliphant’s as to Mas- 
singer scenes in Bloody Brother, False One, and Knight of Malta. 
In the other fifteen plays, our disagreement is usually the differ- 
ence between “probably” and “certainly,” or between assigning 
a scene completely, or with reservations, as the following 
summary will show. 


Barnavelt. 

Oliphant does not assign III. 3, and assigns III. 5 to Mas- 
singer; I assign both scenes “probably” to Massinger. Oliphant 
finds some Fletcher in V. 1; I did not. 

Custom of the Country. 

I saw Fletcher underlying III. 4, Oliphant does not; I was 
not quite certain that Massinger retouched II. 4, which Oliphant 
‘assigns him entire; I noted that Massinger “may” have re- 
touched IV. 1, 2, which Oliphant assigns him entire. 

Double Marriage. 

I did not find Massinger in III. 2, where Oliphant assigns 
him a portion; nor in V. 4, which Oliphant assigns him entire. 
Elder Brother. 

I did not find Fletcher in V. 1 with Massinger; Oliphant does. 
Fair Maid. 

I found Massinger rewriting V. 3, where Oliphant does not 
admit him. I admitted “possible’’ touches of Massinger in 
III. 2, and IV. 1, where Oliphant does not. I recorded no 
opinion on III. 1, which is in prose; Oliphant sees Massinger in 
part. 

Honest Man’s Fortune. 

I saw Massinger in the first fifty lines of IV. 2; Oliphant does 
not. 

Little French Lawyer. 

I did not see Massinger IV. 5, and V. 3, which Oliphant 
assigns entirely to him; nor in IV. 6 and 7, which Oli- 
phant assigns him in part; and I assigned only part of III.3 to 
Massinger instead of all as does Oliphant. 

Love’s Cure. 


Oliphant sees touches of Massinger in II. 2, III. 4, and V. 3, 


* Dr. Tannenbaum finds Massinger’s handwriting in the manuscript of 
Faithful Friends, though in a scene which Professor Oliphant rightly cannot 
accept as Massinger’s. But Professor Sisson in a review of Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
work (Modern Language Review, Vol. XXIII, p. 232) denies that the writing is 
Massinger’s. So, also, does Dr. Greg (The Library, 4th series, Vol. IX, pp. 207-8). 
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where I did not; and assigns all of I. 2 to Massinger, where I 
gave him only a part. 
Lover’s Progress. 

Oliphant sees touches of Fletcher in I. 1, and IV. 4 with 
Massinger; and touches of Massinger II. 1, 3, 4; III. 3 with 
Fletcher, where I did not. Nor did I assign III. 1, 2 to 
Massinger. 

Prophetess. 

Oliphant assigns V. 2 to Fletcher; I assigned it to Mas- 
singer. He assigns IV to Massinger entire; I assigned IV. 3, 5 
to Fletcher, “perhaps revised by Massinger.” 

Queen of Corinth. 

Oliphant assigns I. 4 to Massinger; I saw possible touches. 
Sea Voyage. 

Oliphant sees a touch of Fletcher in V. 1; I did not. 
Spanish Curate. 

Oliphant gives IV. 1 to Massinger entire; I gave the last 
twenty-one lines to Fletcher. 

Thierry and Theodoret. 

Oliphant sees Massinger in parts of III. 1, 2, 3; I did not. 
A Very Woman. 

Oliphant sees Massinger in parts of IIT. 3; I did not. 


It will be seen that there are very few scenes where we 
absolutely disagree; and an examination of those will usually 
show that they are very short or otherwise uncharacteristic. 
In all cases of variance, I think I can see why Professor Oliphant 
should believe as he does, even though I saw something else 
which prevented my acceptance. There is thus only a narrow 
fringe on which for various reasons we did not obtain the same 
results. This, I believe, is typical of the agreements and dis- 
agreements in general upon most matters connected with the 
problem. 

While Professor Oliphant’s attention is centered upon the 
problem of authorship, yet he recognizes the bearing which 
the dating of the plays may have upon the problem; and so 
makes further contributions upon this too much neglected 
problem of the chronology of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays. 
For instance, he refers to a record, which Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
has since published,’ to the effect that The Mad Lover was acted 
at court January 5, 1617. This confirms my as yet unpublished 
evidence that the ’play was written for the summer of 1616. 

Some of Professor Oliphant’s general positions, however, 
will probably need at least partial modification. For instance, 
the use he makes of the occurrence and nonoccurrence of actor 

* The Times Literary Supplement, November 24, 1927, p. 888. Since Lady 
Anne Clifford refers to the creation of Bu mchingham the mime day 2s the play, 


the date is certainly January 5, 1617, as Mr. Lawrence on other 
out, though the diary has January 25. 
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lists to the plays in the folio of 1679 is hardly safeTin all in- 
stances. It would appear that the reason for the inclusion and 
exclusion of these lists was somewhat different from that 
assigned by Professor Oliphant,‘ so that some of his conclusions 
do not follow. Nor is it safe to assume that because we have 
no record of a play in the surviving extracts from Herbert’s 
office-book, the play was not, therefore, produced during the 
time of that work. The fact does create a presumption against 
it, of course; but not one that can withstand any real proof 
to the contrary. 

As is hardly avoidable, there are occasional “facts” from 
good authorities, which are incorrect nevertheless. The date of 
the revival for The Wild Goose Chase is 1632, not 1631. Again, it 
is highly unlikely that the John Fletcher who was married in 
December 1612 was the poet. For one thing, a mere marriage 
record for John Fletcher means little. For instance, at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, where the poet was buried, John Fletcher 
married Elizabeth Wingley, January 7, 1611; John Fletcher 
married Joan Herring, November 3, 1612; John Fletcher mar- 
ried Sibyl Marler December 18, 1614. This is rather too much 
marrying for one John Fletcher, nor do I find any indication 
that either record refers to the poet. On the contrary, John 
Taylor, the water poet, who was closely connected with the 
King’s Company, and must have known Fletcher’s circum- 
stances well, in a publication of 1638,5 describes the latter’s 
rather unappetizing bachelor establishment (no wonder the 
plague got him), presided over by an old crone. Incidentally, 
this crone seems to be the maid about which the Restoration 
hinted so broadly; and as it would appear from Taylor’s picture, 
so wholly without cause. Of course, the jest which Taylor tells 
of Fletcher has all the appearance of being apochryphal; but 
there is every reason to believe the setting at least approximates 
the truth. Yet with all possible reservations made, it will be 
found that Professor Oliphant makes numerous important con- 
— on the chronology of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays. 

Many will find interest in Professor Oliphant’s heresies 
concerning Shakspere, as, for instance, that concerning Julius 
Caesar, where he agrees with Mr. Wells in finding work by both 
Marlowe and Beaumont. He also espouses the cause of Theo- 
bald’s Double Falsehood as resting on the Cardenio attributed to 
Shakspere and Fletcher, and makes outa really respectable case 
for his contention. 

It is impossible, of course, to do more than indicate in a 
general way what is to be found in this large and valuable vol- 


‘ Baldwin, T. W. Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Com- 


pany, pp. 391 ff. 
5 Taylor's Feast, Spenser Society, 3rd Coll., pp. 18 ff. 
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ume by a mature and unusually competent scholar. It is a defi- 
nite milestone in the criticism of Beaumont and Fletcher, from 
which every worker in that field must henceforth take his 


bearings. 
University of Illinois 


T. W. BALDWIN 





THe AMERICAN ScHoLAR. A Stupy in Litterae Humaniores. 
By Norman Foerster. University of North Carolina Press. 
Chapel Hill: 1929. 

Professor Foerster, who speaks with the authority of an 
eminently successful teacher and scholar, makes here a plea 
for a more humane discipline in the field of literary study. 
Following the lead of Irving Babbitt’s arraignment of our higher 
education, he calls attention anew to the limitations, the false 
emphasis, and the evasions of the customary investigation of 
literary problems. Usually, the study of literature becomes the 
study of literary history, of general history, or of psychology; 
or it is narrowly interested in facts to the neglect of their 
evaluation or interpretation. In its externalism or determinism, 
it lays claim to be scientific. 

From the paths into which it has wandered under scientific 
direction, Professor Foerster would bring back the study of 
letters to the ways of philosophy and art. There is certainly 


much to be said for the ARE oss and aesthetic approach 


to literature. It might well conduct us to a scholarship that has 
both its depth and its charm. However, since it should be 
incumbent upon the philosophical critic to meet the speculative 
difficulties of his particular system—say, Mr. More’s dualism, 
we may be sure (as Mr. Foerster would grant) that scholarship 
of this kind could hardly avoid complexities and, if the critic 
is thorough, may even achieve its chaos. At least we have no 
difficulty in imagining a philosophy or an ethic of criticism 
that has become as tangential to literature as history has ever 
been; nor a new and robust skepticism respecting the funda- 
mental assumptions of that criticism. 
H. S. V. J. 





THE YEAR’s WorK IN ENGLISH StuprEs. Volume VIII. 1927. 
Edited for The English Association by F. S. Boas and 
C. H. Herford. Oxford University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1929. $3.50. 

Volume VIII of this indispensable annual is by some sixty 
pages larger than the issue of the previous year. It reviews 

310 books and 396 articles as against 316 books and 345 articles 
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in Vol. VII. The publication maintains the high standard of 
earlier volumes, the contributors remaining the same with one 
exception. The bibliographical chapter is now contributed by 
Mr. Harry Sellers, who takes the place of Mr. Arundell Esdaile. 
To the list of journals reviewed we welcome the addition of 
Revue de Litttérature Comparée,—not Revue de la Littérature 
Comparée, as given in the table of Abbreviations. 


H. S. V. J. 





BROWNING’S PARLEYINGS: The Autobiography of a Mind. By 
William Clyde De Vane, Jr., Assistant Professor of English 
in Yale University. New Haven. Yale University Press. 
1927. 24 cm., pp. xxiv, 306. Price, $4. 

Professor De Vane has done a solid and satisfactory piece of 
work. He has sought to penetrate through the odd disguises in 
which the poet tried to conceal his attacks on certain of his 
contemporaries, and these solutions commend themselves to 
the critic as well based. 

There is first Mandeville, whose Fable of the Bees argued 
that whatever we call evil is nevertheless the foundation of all 
our trades and employments by which society prospers. Really 
it isan attack on virtue; but Browning reads into it the very thin 
Mandeville denied—that God utilizes evil to bring forth mora 
good; and thus he enlists Mandeville in his onslaught on the 
pessimism of Carlyle. The latter never could make anything of 
a world in which chaos seemed to be regnant and faith in man 
an impossibility; for man the finite can never comprehend the 
infinite. De Vane’s position is sound and we may accept it with- 
out necessarily supposing that Browning was piqued because 
Carlyle never fully appreciated him (p. 23). 

The Parleying with Bartoli is concerned with the kind of 
woman Browning thinks worthy of sainthood. Marianne Pajot 
is Elizabeth Browning, and the bold she-shape De Vane connects 
with the third woman, to whom Browning proposed marriage 
in 1883. 

The Parleying with Christopher Smart deals with the prob- 
lem of poetic inspiration. Smart’s Song of David was his one 
flash of genius; why, asks the poet, did he flame out only once? 
Browning explains it by supposing that 

by rarest chance there fell 
Disguise from Nature, so that Truth remained 
Naked, and whoso saw for once could tell 
Us others of her majesty and might 
_ ae her lovelinesses infinite 
Thus the poet saw reality and made it known to the world. De 
Vane thinks that Smart never held that art should instruct; but 
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Browning believed he did and enlisted him in an attack on the 
esthetes, especially Swinburne. 

The Parleying with George Bubb Dodington is a misinter- 
pretation of Dodington’s failure, and the explanation of this 
error is that Browning is determined to attack Disraeli, whom he 
regarded as a quack. This view, whatever one may think of 
Disraeli’s policies, reflects no credit on Browning’s ability to 
form a balanced judgment. It is the product of sheer prejudice. 


In the Parleying with Furini the poet defends his son’s use 
of the nude in painting and attacks John Callcot Horsley, the 
crusader against the use of the nude in art. By a comical transi- 
tion he goes on to attack the evolutionists—a curious thing for 
the author of Paracelsus’s swan-song to do. But the fact is that 
“Browning, after his boyish revolt from orthodoxy, spent the 
larger part of his life in defending with really amazing ingenuity 
the simple and uncritical faith which his mother had taught him 
in his earliest days.” He distrusted all knowledge; he seems to 
have had very little knowledge of evolution, even though he 
read Darwin. He thought that evolution took no account of a 
creative intelligence outside the’evolutionary scheme of things. 
In reality the evolutionists had nothing to say about origins; but 
many at that time, including Browning, failed to see this. Thus, 
jumping on the wrong side of the fence, he helped to injure the 
reputation of the poet in general as a teller of the truth. 


The Parleying with Lairesse has to do with the beautiful and 
the horrible in art, and serves as an opportunity to set forth 
once more the poet’s views on the value of the contemporary 
and the real as material for the artistic portrayal of life. 


In the Parleying with Avison Brown ays another-tribute 
to music as that one of the arts which oe most fully set forth 
the emotions, which are more trustworthy than the intelligence 
of man. Thus it adds little, nay, it detracts from the poet’s 
reputation for philosophical acumen. He made the mistake of 
detaching himself from the rest of Nature and failing to rd 
his mind as a part of the universal Mind, by virtue of which 


connection it should possess some competence to obtain insight 
into Nature’s laws and relationships. He became the last cham- 
pion of an outworn creed which did violence to both the feelings 
and the intellect of thinking men, as even the despised Swin- 
burne perceived. 

If De Vane is right—and he appears to argue pag ne oy 
one concludes an yey that after The Ring and the Book the 


ttle to his reputation as an artist or a thinker. 
Crark S. NorTHUP 


poet added very 


Cornell University 
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MEDIEVAL RHETORIC AND Poetic by Charles Sears Baldwin. 

New York, Macmillan, 1928. pp. xvii+321. 

In this volume Professor Baldwin continues his historical 
survey from the point of view dominating his Ancient Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York, 1924): an enthusiasm for the views of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, a fear of the consequences of 
the merging of rhetoric and poetic, and a cordial distrust of the 
sophistical emphasis upon style. After briefly reviewing ancient 
sophistic he contrasts the superficial declamatio of the Second 
Sophistic and the Schools of Gaul with the orthodox tradition 
expounded by Augustine in De Doctrina Christiana, IV. There 
follows a sketch of the place of rhetorica and grammatica (includ- 
ing poetica) in the Trivium from the fifth to the thirteenth 
centuries, involving discussions of Latin hymnology and Ger- 
manic epic not always vitally connected with the theme. Chap- 
ter VIII deals with Dictamen and Chapter [X with Preaching 
as aspects of rhetoric; and a final chapter dealing with poetic 
achievement in the vernacular ends with an appreciation of the 
conscious art of Dante and Chaucer corresponding to the apprec- 
iation of Vergil at the end of the earlier volume. 

This is, on the whole, a more valuable contribution to scholar- 
ship than the first volume—perhaps because it deals with mater- 
ial less familiar to many students and often less accessible. It is 
useful for its convenient tabular view of Augustine’s De Doctrina, 
Book IV, and for the summaries of Hugo of St. Victor, John of 
Salisbury, and the Florentine Candelabrum, and the resumés of 
Poetriae (pp. 185-196). It will also serve to direct the attention 
to the conscious rhetoric and poetic of the Middle Ages, often 
missed, for example, by the inattentive reader of Chaucer. 
There are illuminating remarks upon Dante and Chaucer, as in 
the discussion of the latter’s attitude toward a “rhetoricated 
poetic” (p. 289 ff.). 

One cannot speak so favorably of the chapter on Preaching. 
Here the author seems to have ignored significant scholarly 
contributions. This becomes apparent when one compares the 
meagre bibliography at p. 228 with the bibliography accompany- 
ing the less comprehensive articles by Dr. Harry Caplan, A late 
Medieval Tractate on Preaching, (Studies in Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking in Honor of James Albert Winans, New York, 1922), 
and Rhetorical Invention in Some Medieval Tractates on Preaching 
(Speculum, Vol. 2, No. 3, July, 1927). One misses in Professor 
Baldwin’s chapter references to such authorities as Dargan, 
Linsenmayer, Maury, Neale, Walsh, T. F. Crane (Mediaeval 
Sermon Books and Stories), Gilson, de Poorter, and Langlois. 
Obviously little attention has been paid to the periodical litera- 
ture since 1920 dealing with the subject. 

Again the author has succumbed to the temptation to turn 
from a strictly historical and objective interpretation to the 
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defense of a thesis and sometimes to mere praise and censure. 
There is little excuse for the discussion in this volume of De 
Quincey as an outstanding example of sophistical style. Even if 
the discussion were pertinent, it would need the corrective of 
Hoyt N. Hudson’s characterization, De Quincey on Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking, in the Studies cited above. This habit of praise 
and censure, characteristic also of the earlier volume, is likely to 
cause readers to suspect that the author has constructed cate- 
gories to account for and defend his likes and dislikes: Vergil, 
Dante, and Chaucer are found to be orthodox; the Greek 
Romancers, and sophists of all sorts heretical. One may 
sympathize with the literary judgments while deprecating the 
scholarly method. 

In turn, the reviewer must once again comment upon Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s style. (See the review of the earlier volume in 
JEGP for July, 1925, pp. 439-442.) The continued scorn of 
sophistic has led to the cultivation of a style which, however 
free it may be from declamatio, has its own perversities, making 
it difficult to enjoy. A habit of dragging down the subject with 
participial and absolute phrases frequently keeps the sentence 
from making progress and attracts the attention from the sense 
to the conscious and studied art of the writer. One is also 
tempted to suggest that the following words may be allowed a 
well earned rest: dilate, dilation, salient, salience, deviate, slant, 
typical, and focus, (including the monstrosity, refocus). 

Murray W. Bunpy 

The State College of Washington 





Tue Literary CAREER OF JAMES BosweELt, Eqs., Being the 
Bibliographical Materials for a Life of Boswell. By Fred- 
erick Albert Pottle, Assistant Professor of English in Yale 
University, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York. Price $15.00. ‘ 

The piety of Mr. Pottle has raised a most substantial and 
enduring monument to the literary activities of James Boswell. 
This volume contains no fewer than 44 pages of introductory 
matter, and 335 of text, including an admirably complete index. 
In the end the reader is left wondering whose industry has been 
the greater, Mr. Pottle’s or Boswell’s. The book is far more than 
a mere bibliography. Mr. Pottle realizes that, but hesitates to 
suggest another name. Rushing in where he has feared to tread, 
one might describe it as a “‘bibliobiography,”’ were it not that this 
is to give an ugly name to a fine achievement. The author 
describes his aim as ‘‘a serious study in strictly chronological 
order of everything our author wrote, so far as it is accessible, 
learning under what circumstances those works were conceived, 
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what were their literary sources and the influences upon them 
(if certainly known), under what arrangements they were pub- 
lished, what revision they suffered, what reception they met at 
the hands of their contemporaries at home and abroad.” All 
this he has done with unfailing scholarship, and truly adds, “‘the 
application of bibliography to a literary career, as I conceive it, 
leaves few of the pertinent facts unexamined.” 

Anyone who has ever tried to write himself, even on the most 
unassuming scale, would need no assurance that the author of 
Boswell’s “Johnson” was a man of tremendous literary energy, 
but even to the most enthusiastic student of Boswell the volume 
of his writings, both in book and periodical form, as set forth by 
Mr. Pottle, will be a considerable surprise. The quality of his 
work, we have always known, was unequalled; perhaps then we 
should hardly be surprised to find that he tried his prentice hand 
on an amazing quantity. Even the list of his “‘projected works,” 
no fewer than 34 in number, is significant. They range from 
“The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds;” to ““A Story Book for Child- 
ren.” 

Not the least pleasing feature of this “Bibliography” is the 
help which Mr. Pottle has received (and generously acknow- 
ledged) from good Johnsonians all the world over. Perhaps even 
the word “Johnsonian” is an anachronism. Today we are all 
rather “‘Boswellians.”” So far have we travelled from Macaulay’s 
presentation of James Boswell as an uninviting sot. And Mr. 
Pottle is fully entitled to take his place among the leading guides 
on this, the most interesting of all literary journeys. 


T. B. Smmpson 
Edinburgh, Scotland 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON WITH THE 
WorpswortTH Circe (1808-1866). The Greater Part Now for 
the First Time Printed from the Originals in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, London. Chronologically arranged and edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Index by Edith J. Morley. In 
two volumes with portraits and facsimiles. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1927. $14. 

The two volumes which Miss Morley has compiled from the 
massive correspondence of Crabb Robinson bring very close to 
us the habits and character of Wordsworth as they appeared in 
the circle of his family and most intimate friends, particularly 
during the last quarter century of his life. While they reveal 
nothing abeolately new about the poet’s nature nor any facts 


of importance about his career, their multiplicity of detail 
creates a greater illusion of reality than any of the generalized 
biographical accounts of Wordsworth. Crabb Robinson, who 
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through Lamb had become acquainted with Wordsworth in 
1808, in the course of a few years established himself on a footing 
of great friendliness which ripened into warm affection and ex- 
tended to all the members of the poet’s family. The letters 
which passed between them were frequent and long. Words- 
worth himself wrote many; his sister, his wife, his daughter, and 
his son-in-law also took an active part. Quillinan’s letters, 
indeed, are far the most numerous after 1840. They are filled 
with details of ordinary business, domestic routine, and even 
gossip. “My brother,’ Dorothy once wrote to Crabb, “is 
famous for providing opportunities for his friends to do him a 
service.” Wordsworth at times leaned quite heavily and Crabb 
Robinson seems to have been altogether willing to be leaned on. 
Whether it was a question of executing some small household 
purchase, or ordering a book, or attending to the safe investment 
of some money, or arranging for thé publication of a volume of 
poetry, Crabb Robinson in London was always at the service of 
Rydal Mount. He was a valued companion on the poet’s travels 
and a welcome visitor in hjs home, particularly during the 
Christmas season. In all his intercourse with the Wordsworths 
there was a delicacy and a thoughtfulness and a reserve which 
saved the relationship from degenerating into that of an undig- 
nified hanger-on of greatness. 

That such a danger lurked in the offing Crabb Robinson was 
well aware. He had in early life felt the ambition to win for 
himself some kind of literary or intellectual distinction but had 
soon acquired enough self-knowledge to recognize that it was 
not in his destiny. His keen scent for living greatness and his 
inborn modesty, however, enabled him to find compensation in 
attaching himself to men of genius and making himself useful to 
them. “The best part of me,” he wrote to Dorothy in 1821, 
“lis] my faculty of enjoying and admiring what is above me 
without envy and with no selfish repinings.” It is touching to 
see his humble pride in helping to patch up the rift between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth and to observe his somewhat shame- 
faced pleasure at being “immortalized” by Wordsworth in a 
sonnet. “It seems very foolish,” he says, ‘‘in one who is conscious 
that he can do nothing to make his name live . . . . to take pleas- 
ure in the thought that it will be enshrined in an immortal 
work.’”’ But though this was a folly in which he persisted to the 
end, it never reduced him to an echo and it never blinded him to 
certain limitations in his venerated friend. 

What kept the channel open to the passage of critical cur- 
rents was, more than anything else, a difference in religious and 
political opinions. Crabb was a Whig and a Dissenter with 
Unitarian leanings,and when questions of Church and State were 
introduced, his courtesy would not allow him completely to 
suppress his sentiments, even though they might be annoying 
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to the poet and his household. He never goes so far as to inveigh 
against the “‘exclusiveness” of Wordsworth and his associates. 
That is done very vigorously by Barron Field in a letter (here 
first printed) that reminds one vividly of Byron’s fulminations. 
But even Crabb complains that in their toleration of his “here- 
sies” there was a certain condescension which after a time be- 
came wearisome and that it was a perpetual struggle for him to 
preserve his independence. ““The restraint I feel,’’ he once ad- 
mits to his brother, “is sometimes unpleasant and now and then I 
break out.” So strongly did he hold his own convictions that he 
could not give up the great poet wholly to the Tories, avowing 
his belief on more than one occasion that Wordsworth was by 
nature a liberal whom accident had cast among his adversaries. 
Had he not heard Wordsworth say that though he had no res- 
pect whatever for Whigs he had a great deal of the Chartist in 
him? Was there not plenty of evidence of sympathy with the 
common people in his early poetry? By such reflections he tried 
to comfort himself for what seemed to him, as to others, a pain- 
ful hardening of Wordsworth’s political character. His true feel- 
ings on the subject are expressed in a letter to Dorothy in 1826: 


“Tt is a sort of moral & intellectual suicide in your brother not to have con- 
tinued his admirable series of poems ‘dedicated to liberty’ he might add And 
‘public virtue.’ (I assure you it gives me real pain when I think that some 
future commentator may possibly hereafter write—‘This great poet survived to 


the fifth decennary of the nineteenth Century, but he pa to have dyed in 


the year 1814 as far as life consisted in an active sympathy with the temporary 
welfare of his fellow creatures — He had written heroically & divinely 
against the tyranny of Napoleon, but was quite indifferent to all the successive 
tyrannies which disgraced the succeeding times— ) The Spaniards the 
moment they were under the yoke of the most odious & contemptible tyrant 
that ever breathed — ceased to be objects of interest — The Germans 
who emancipated themselves were most ungratefully neglected by their 
sovereigns & the poet —- The Greeks began a War as holy as that of the 
Spaniards. He was silent — He had early manifested a feeling for the 
negroes & the poet did honour to his friend Clarkson — That source of 
sympathetic tears was dried up — A new field of enterprise was opened in 
America — The poets eye was not a prophetic one — There is proof 
that he was alive about 1823-4 when the new churches were built in London but 
otherwise he took no care about any of the events of the day — He had in- 
deed the wisdom & dignity not to expose himself to the imputations exaggerated 
by party feeling but not unfounded which were heaped upon the Laureat — 
... Nothing, as you know, equals the love and admiration I bear to your brother’s 
poetical character. And I am not unfrequently mortified when I am unable 
to repel the bitter and scornful attacks which low minded adversaries make 

inst him — I am however more pained when I hear the lamentations 
of some of the most excellent persons I know that occasion should be given to 
the railings of the baser sort” (p. 153). 


Crabb Robinsen was, as he himself recognized, not possessed 
in an eminent degree of the Boswell faculty and his subjects were 
not eminently suited for Boswellizing. An occasional letter in 
this collection by Harriet Martineau or Sara Coleridge is apt to 
display a deeper insight and a sharper etching of character, but 
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the correspondence with Crabb Robinson as a whole by its 
fullness and candor compensates for deficiencies in deliberate 
characterization. Its wealth of facts will make it an indispen- 
sable source book. It has new information on the decaying 
years of Southey, on the death of Hartley Coleridge, on Words- 
worth’s relations with Landor and with Harriet Martineau, and 
several references to the French liaison. Of incidental interest, 
as evidence of Crabb Robinson’s shrewdness of observation, we 
have a description of Matthew Arnold in 1850 as “‘a very gentle- 
manly young man, with a slight tinge of the fop that does no 
harm when blended with talents, good nature & high spirits.” 
In the same year the “Latter Day Pamphlets” rouse Quillinan 
to ask whether Carlyle is not himself the Arch-Sham, denounc- 
ing everybody, imputing heartless motives, denying all brains 
but those that are in his own head, and with oracular contortions 
delivering an empty nostrum for human misery. 

Many of the more interesting of Wordsworth’s letters have 
appeared hitherto in Knight’s edition, and some of Crabb Rob- 
inson’s in Sadler’s edition of the ‘Diary, Reminiscences, and 
Correspondence.” ,The distinguishing features of the present 
collection are set forth by Miss Morley in her Foreword. She 
gives the letters in greater completeness and in absolutely 
faithful transcripts, retaining all peculiarities of spelling, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization, and reproducing the beginnings and 
conclusions. Of the inaccuracy of Knight’s text Miss Morley 
gives one example that is as amusing as it is flagrant. Where 
“Knight prints: ‘I have not seen... any one new thing what- 
ever except a bust of myself. Some kind person—which persons 
mostly unknown to me are—has been good enough to forward 
me this.’ What Wordsworth wrote runs as follows: ‘I have not 
seen . . . any new thing whatever except abuse of myself and 
sometimes praise, which persons mostly unknown to me are 
officious enough to forward.’ Miss Morley’s own editing con- 
veys the impression of the greatest possible meticulousness. 
She has also written an Introduction, running to 27 pages, on 
“Crabb Robinson and the Wordsworth Circle,” in which some 
of the more interesting features of the Correspondence are 
elucidated. There are several appendices bearing on points 
touched on in the Correspondence and adequate indices. Miss 
Morley has accomplished her task in an irreproachable manner. 

Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 





Das RosTocKeR LiepERBUCH. Nach den Fragmenten der 
Handschrift neu herausgegeben von Friedrich Ranke und 
J. M. Miiller-Blattau. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, 1927. 
Pp. 114, 5 plates. [Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Geisteswiss. Kl., 4. Jahr, Heft 5]. 
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Forty-six years ago a collection of Low German song texts 
from about the end of the sixteenth century was reprinted in 
Niederdeutsche Volkslieder, gesammelt und herausgegeben vom 
Verein fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, Heft I. Die nieder- 
deutschen Liederbiicher von Uhland und de Bouck, Hamburg, 
1883. The reprint was based upon unique copies, both defective, 
of two editions of the original collection. The editor, Dr. W. H. 
Mielck, never published the results of his researches on other 
sources of these songs, but what he might have done was accom- 
plished much better by the scholar who had delved deepest in 
the sources of early German songs: A. Kopp, in the Jahrbuch des 
Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung 26(1900). In his 
Géttingen dissertation of 1911, Untersuchungen iiber das alte 
niederdeutsche Volkslied, showing the derivation of Low German 
song texts from High German originals, P. Alpers studied over 
160 Low German songs from all sources: manuscripts, broad- 
sides, etc., as well as from those two printed song books of the 
late sixteenth century. 

Four years after Alpers had compiled his list of all extant 
Low German songs, Dr. Bruno Claussen, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Rostock, made a memorable discovery. In the bind- 
ings of several volumes once belonging to Duke Johann Albrecht 
I of Mecklenburg he found strips of a paper MS. of Low German 
songs with music. A binder, working in 1568, had cut up a 
fifteenth century MS. song book in order to use its strong paper 
in new bindings. Claussen detached the pieces, assembled them 
as well as possible, and published them in 1919—when interest 
in Low German was being revived stronger than ever after the 
revolution—in time for the celebration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the University of Rostock (Rostocker Nieder- 
deutsches Liederbuch vom Jahre 1478, Rostock, Carl Hinstorff). 

Claussen’s booklet attracted much attention, but schol- 
ars saw that his work was inadequate—that the MS. must be 
studied again and the texts reprinted just as written. In the 
present work this has been accomplished by Ranke, while his 
collaborator, Miiller-Blattau, deciphered the music of all the 
songs (in Claussen’s book only fifteen tunes had been given), 
and gave the notation of the original as well as one in the modern 
style. The original fragments had not all been correctly arranged 
by Claussen. They were unfortunately bound up in a little 
volume before they had been studied by a trained Germanist, 
and the twentieth century binder actually damaged some of the 
rescued texts by trimming too closely. 

In his part of the introduction Ranke shows that Claussen’s 
date of 1478 is due to a false reading, though the MS. probably 
was written in the last quarter of the 15th century, possibly 
not later than 1487. Twenty double sheets and four single 
leaves were saved, but many texts are naturally fragmentary. 
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Accompanying facsimile pages show how difficult it must have 
been to decipher both text and music. 

Of the sixty numbers recovered seven are in Latin and three 
in High German. Of the fifty Low German texts some are plain- 
ly from High German sources, one is in prose (on the churches of 
Rome): some consist of only a few lines, including some rhymes 
not intended to be sung. Among the rest are three Minnelieder, 
five historical poems, and five more or less coarse Schwanklieder. 
Three of the longer texts especially please us by their freshness: 
nos. 10, 31 (Schlemmerliedchen), 17. 

In his section of the introduction Miiller-Blattau discusses 
the tunes. The MS. is a good example of the transition from the 
old neumes to the mensural notation. Several popular melodies 
of the fifteenth century have been recovered here, apparently in 
uncorrupted form, e.g. the dance tune “der scheffer von der 
newen stat,” and the melody of “La rauschen.” From a study 
of the latter Miiller-Blattau comes to the conclusion that the 
two stanzas of the High German text of this little gem in Wolf- 
gang Schmeltzel’s Quodlibet, 1544, should not be combined with 
the stanza “Ich hért ein sichellin rauschen” from the Grasslied- 
lein,as in Uhland, no. 34A (he did not notice that the apparently 
so happy combination of the two bits of text appeared in a modern 
collection long before Uhland’s Volkslieder— in the Wunderhorn; 
in an expanded and otherwise altered form, to be sure).! 

There are several pages of notes on the texts, containing 
references to other sources, etc. The note to no. 15, “Der welt 
der hat enen dummen mod,” could, on the basis of available 
information, do no more than to repeat Béhme’s statement that 
only the old Amtwerpener Liederbuch had preserved a complete 
text. But some years ago I hit upon the supposedly lost High 
German text of “Die welt die hat ain thummen mut” in MS. 
form (copy of a fifteenth century version) in the Vatican. This 
text (ten stanzas) is to be published in the Jahrbuch fiir Volks- 
liedforschung, Berlin, Vol. 2. 


The volume before us represents the careful work of two 
experts and can be looked upon as final, so far as the material 
recovered is concerned. In searching for these fragments only 
book bindings dated 1568 were examined by Claussen. May it 
be possible that among the thousands of volumes once belonging 
to Duke Johann Albrecht I of Mecklenburg (now in the Rostock 
University Library) bindings of 1567 or 1569, or even undated 


1 The stanza in G. Forster: V (1556), no. 35 (Uhland no. 34B) seems to 
combine the two fragments, but it is essentially stanza 1 of the Schmeltzel text. 
Forster probably knew both ditties, but some of his texts were “made up” by 
him to fit his tunes; thus his stanza does not prove that the Grassliedlein stanza 
was the introduction to the two stanzas in eltzel. Here we would differ 
= i Die Bearbeitung der Vorlagen in des Knaben W underhorn (Palaes- 
tra 76), 590. 
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work of the same binder, might contain still more leaves of the 
Low German song MS.? If the bindings are not particularly 
valuable, it might pay to look a little further. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





JEAN Pavts “Woz.” Ein Beitrag zur literarhistorischen Wirdi- 
gun des Dichters. Von Helmut Kiipper. Max Niemeyer 
erlag, Halle 1928. 

German pastoral poetry stands in contrast to that of France 
where this poetic form had reached its highest development in 
the works of Fontenelle. At the same time, however, becoming 
more and more removed from the real purpose of the idyll— 
the presentation of a simple natural rusticity. Instead we are 
given a highly conventionalized picture of rural life. 

Beginning with Ewald v. Kleist, Ktipper sketches the devel- 
opment of the German idyll down to the appearance of Jean 
Paul’s Wus. Kleist’s pastoral poem “‘Der Friihling” depicts an 
idyllic landscape in which life exists in all the innocence and 
beauty of the Garden of Eden. His hero is no longer the con- 
ventional shepherd, but the peasant. Not the peasant, how- 
ever, who tills the soil in the sweat of his brow, he is rather the 
happy and fortunate individual who is permitted to live in sweet 
communion with nature. Rural life and the peasants, as shown 
in “Der Frihling”’ are not real or convincing. Kleist is content 
with giving us an idealized picture of the persons and landscapes 
which he portrays. 

The idylls of Gessner who was a contemporary of Kleist mark 
a step backward in the development of this genre. His model is 
Theocritus but he eschews the roughness and coarseness of his 
prototype. The scenes of his poems are laid in a remote golden 
age and his characters are types rather than real human beings. 
He consciously attempts to escape reality because it is too harsh 
for the peaceful scenes and the happy life which according to his 
theory the idyll should depict. 

Maler Miiller who followed upon Gessner felt these short- 
comings and tried to reproduce reality in his idylls. Nature is his 
supreme ideal. His characters are the peasants of the Palatinate. 
Miiller, according to Kiipper, introduced a number of new ele- 
ments into the pastoral poetry of his day. The love songs of the 
earlier idylls were here replaced by folksongs and stories current 
among the people. The peasants converse about the vexation 
of their daily lives, instead of indulging in fine elegant talk 
concerning things beyond their scope, and, most important, to 
Miiller belongs the credit of having introduced into German pas- 
toral poetry the figure of the over-learned, affected village school- 
master who furnishes a very effective contrast to the coarseness 
and roughness of the peasant. 
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Contemporaneous with Miiller, Johann Heinrich Voss 
exerted a great influence upon German pastoral poetry. He too 
portrayed the country life of his time, but with a perceptible 
touch of satire, especially when he depicts the unjust 
relations existing between the peasants and their masters; 
and yet a warm, cordial, and sincere joy in the natural and 
spontaneous life of the peasant permeates all of his idylls. 
Voss’ contribution to the idyll is not the satiric touch— 
this he shared with Miiller—but rather the distinctly North 
German tone and coloring which enabled him to employ 
the Low German dialect. Before Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea and before Voss’ “Luise,” Jean Paul wrote and 
published Wus. Viewed superficially this idyll seems to be most 
closely related to the idylls of Maler Miiller. Common to both 
is the figure of the schoolmaster. But that is, as Kiipper points 
out, the only resemblance. In Miiller’s idyll the schoolmaster 
is only one character among many and the contrast between 
him and the peasants makes him a comical, almost ludicrous 
figure. Jean Paul’s hero on the gther hand, is the central fi 
and impresses the reader only by his paltry existence, imbedded 
in perfectly idyllic surroundings. All the elements usually asso- 
ciated with the idyll are found in ‘“‘Wuz,” simplicity, content- 
ment, rusticity, and embracing all—peace. The hero lives in a 
certain one-ness with nature, he is completely submerged in it. 
Nature and the landscape are not merely a decoration against 
which the life of the hero is set off—they are a part of his life. 
Kiipper, however, makes clear that Jean Paul by no means 
identified himself with his hero and his peaceful, complacent 
life, he sees the danger inherent in it and frequently interrupts 
the flow of his story to criticize it. 

In Chapter Three the author discusses the position of Wuz 
in the geistesgeschichtliche development of the eighteenth century. 
To do this he points to a work by the Anacreontic poet Johann 
sy Uz entitled “Versuch iiber die Kunst stets fréhlich zu 
sein.)’” 

Uz’s work reflects the ideas of the age of enlightenment. It 
is based entirely on the rationalistic idea that man’s happiness 
is not dependent on outward circumstances, such as the place 
where he lives, on the absence of pain or desire, or on flight from 
the world, but solely upon himself. He can attain to a happy, 
serene life only through conscious efforts at self-perfection. In 
the rationalized world of the rationalist everything instinctive, 
naive, and childlike is banished. 

1 The author is indebted for this tion to F. J. Schneider’s article, 
“Uz: Wuz” Z. f. d. Ph. Jhrg. 1927, S. 405, where he ( ider) makes the 
assumption that Jean Paul punned on the title of the above essay when he 
speaks in his idyll of the “Wuzische Kunst stets frohlich zu sein.” He even sug- 
gests that the name “Wuz” is a pun on “Uz.” 
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The question how to attain to a happy life is also the central 
theme of much that Rousseau wrote. Uz accepted human society 
the culture and civilization of his time without scruple; Rous- 
seau is in revolt against it. For him it was the source of all the 
evils and all the unhappiness which had befallen mankind, 
accordingly he would have it demolished. He rebels against the 
rationalistic exaltation of the intellect and the debasement of 
feeling and instinct. 

Excellent is Kiipper’s presentation of Jean Paul’s relation to 
these two men; when he presents his hero Wuz as utterly devoid 
of higher aspirations and free from all material wants he shows 
him, so the author states, in a state regarded by Rousseau as a 
necessary prerequisite to a happy and contented life, but which 
he was unable to translate into reality because it was not given 
to him to be happy without inner struggles and hence a note of 
resignation is frequently heard in the writings of his later years. 

Jean Paul, however, gains from the mere presentation of a 
happy, idyllic existence, which he dares never desire for him- 
self, an inner happiness. His renunciation of a Wuzian content- 
ment arises from a deep insight into the conditions of all higher 
existence. If he cannot wish for himself a happiness experienced 
by Wuz and longed for by Rousseau, still less can he believe 
that happiness is to be found by attempting to create a happ 
life through philosophical reflection, as it is done by the rational- 
ist Uz. Kiipper is, therefore, inclined to believe that Jean 
Paul treated Rousseau with a slight touch of irony and that 
Uz was parodied in Wus. 

That Jean Paul had divorced himself completely from the 
rationalists in his attitude toward the world and his evaluation 
of feeling is evident from Kiipper’s observations, yet in one 
point he seems to be one of them. In matters pertaining to 
the conduct of life he makes the same ethical demands and 


holds to the same criteria. His early works—Die en 
1 


and Die Grénlandischen Processe—are rooted in rationalism. 
Their very form—the satire—was one of the favorite literary 
types employed by them. Even though Jean Paul had out- 
grown rationalism by the time he wrote Wwz, his satirical bent 
is still strong, it shows itself to the detriment of the idyll. The 
satiric thrusts in Wusz are directed primarily at schoolmasters 
and at pedagogy, a theme which relates him to the moral week- 
lies and especially to the German satirist Rabener. But, as 
Kiipper points out, Jean Paul differs fundamentally from his 
forerunners. They employed satire for the purpose of attacking 
real present-day evils, he has no such intentions. For him satire 
is nothing more than an exercise in literary expression. 

In his final chapter the author discusses Jean Paul’s humor 
in its relation to that of his precursors—Hippel and Sterne. 
From the point of view of technique Jean Paul is perhaps in- 
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ferior to Hippel. He is not always able to unite the comic and 
the humorous elements into a unified whole, obtaining a merely 
witty effect where he aimed at a humorous one. But intellec- 
tually he is superior to ae because of his profounder emo- 
tional penetration of the subject-matter. 

Greater is Jean Paul’s indebtedness to Sterne. Kipper calls 
him his teacher as s a truly humorous style. And yet 
with all the inner tionship, there exists also a great dif- 
ference. A comparison of Wus with Uncle Toby reveals this. 
Jean Paul’s schoolmaster is an original creation. With all his 
whims Wuz is a thoroughly German character. His creator did 
not try to do what so many of Sterne’s German imitators did, 
translate Uncle Toby body, mind, and soul into German. The 
humour of Sterne’s hero manifests itself in odd fancies, whims, 
spleen, and mere caprice, it lacks the refinement and inward- 
ness which characterizes that of Wus. 

Kiipper’s study furnishes an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the most critical period in Jean 
Paul’s literary life—the transition from his early satirical work 
to that of his maturity which begins with the Unsichibare Loge. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 





Tuomas SHADWELL: His Lire anp Comeptes, by Albert S. 
Borgman. New York University Press, New York, 1928. 


Shadwell’s life, apart from the theatre and from Dryden, 
offers little of interest. He was born in 1641 or 1642, was edu- 
cated at Bury St. Edmunds and Cambridge, passed thence to 
the Middle Temple, took to writing, married Ann Gibbs, an 
actress, attached himself as literary adviser and friend to the 
Duke of Newcastle, quarreled with Settle and Dryden, de- 
fended the Whig cause against the dragon of Popery, was 
pilloried by Dryden and shut out of the theatre for six years, 
became Poet Laureate in 1689, and died in 1692 from an over- 
dose of narcotic. From the 12th of May, 1668, until his death he 
was a figure in London whom everybody knew and not many 
liked. For this he had only his temper to blame, a temper com- 
pounded, along with some good qualities, of servility, arro- 
gance, envy, and a complete lack of discretion. His enemies, 
who were chiefly of the ym trade, made game of his great 
bulk and called him a dull fool. Against them he could boast 
a choice set of friends;—Newcastle, Rochester, Sedley, Bucking- 
ham. But the mild patronage of the wits availed nothing 
against the murderous pen of Dryden, and Shadwell was sent 
on to posterity as the prince of dunces. 

That he certainly was not. The company he kept, even 
without the testimony of Rochester, proves that he was a 
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witty talker. Nor are his comedies dull, whatever else may 
be said against them. In point of style they are low; they lack 
the finer strokes of wit; they have no grace, no charm, none of 
Etherege’s highbred dexterity, none of Wycherley’s intellec- 
tual energy, none of Congreve’s acute understanding. Even on 
his own staked claim of humors, he could show nothing to match 
Wycherley’s Widow Blackacre. Yet his comedies move, they 
are the work of a true man of the stage, they have an unrefined 
but strong sense of the comic, and they present a remarkably 
varied reflection of English life. To the student of manners, 
at least, they are indispensable. And the student of literature 
can scarcely deny that, although they trail considerably be- 
behind the work of Etherege and Wycherley and probably are 
led by a couple of Dryden’s comedies, their place in advance 
of the rest of the contemporary field is secure. 

The hindrance which more than anything else has kept 
Shadwell from getting his dues is the inaccessibility of texts. 
Until the Nonesuch edition in 1927 there had been no modern 
reprinting except for the handfull of plays in the Mermaid 
series. Even now the hindrance may not be said to be removed 
by an edition so limited and so expensive as the Nonesuch. 
But in so far as modern research and modern judgment can 
scotch the curse of Dryden, Shadwell has been handsomely 
dealt with. It was bad luck for Mr. Borgman that his book, 
while in the publisher’s hands, was anticipated by Mr. Monta- 
gue Summers. Yet it is good that he still published, for he has 
been able to incorporate a few things from the Nonesuch life 
which escaped him and has a few more of his own finding. And 
in point of organization, sticking to business, moderation of 
judgment, and general readability, the superiority lies with him. 
He has produced a full and accurate account, and his revaluation 
of Shadwell’s qualities is at once friendly and prudent. 

Harowp N. HILLEBRAND 


University of Illinois 





Stuart Pouirics in CHapman’s Tragedy of Chabot. By 
Norma Dobie Solve. University of Michigan Publications: 
Language and Literature, vol. 4. 1928. 

There can be little doubt that contemporary politics and 
political allusions found their way into Elizabethan drama. 
We have the famous case of the performance of Richard II by 
Shakespeare’s company as a prelude to the rising of Essex and 
his friends; according to a letter of the French Ambassador 
certain players were incredibly daring enough to bring King 
James himself upon the stage, swearing and drinking; and in 
the last decade of the period a play of Massinger’s was refused 
a license by the censor “because it did contain dangerous mat- 
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ter there being a peace sworn between the Kings of England 
and of Spain.” It is right and proper, then, for students of 
Elizabethan drama to explore this field, to bring to light al- 
lusions whose meaning has been obscured by the passage of 
time, and to point out a hidden political allegory in plays 
which seem to the casual reader innocent of such significance. 
Yet this inviting field is by no means free from danger; on the 
contrary it is full of traps and pitfalls into which more than one 
unwary explorer has fallen. When we learn that Hamlet deals 
with the question of the Scottish succession and King Lear 
with the wars of religion in France; when it is gravely ed 
that Bottom represents James of Scotland or the misanthrope 
Timon the fallen Essex, we are less inclined to trust the acumen 
of the writer than to wonder at the rashness with which he 
has wandered from the safe path. For it may be asserted with 
some degree of positiveness that political allegory in a drama 
must be plain and clear enough to be recognized by the audience 
for whom it was intended, and not so obscure as to await the 
ingenuity of a twentieth century scholar for its explication. 
There was no doubt at the time as to the political significance 
of Lyly’s Midas or Middleton’s Game of Chess. 

Mrs Solve’s interesting and valuable study of Chabot is a 
good example, open the best in recent years, of an explora- 
tion in this field which has been conducted with a prudent 
sense of actualities. In the first place she has made a wise 


choice of her topic. Chabot, as is well-known, is a play by George 
Chapman revised for the stage by Shirley. Now Chapman was 
distinguished above the other playwrights of his time by his 
ethical earnestness, by his belief in the ——* significance of 


poetry, and by his didacticism; “material instruction, elegant 
and sententious excitation to virtue, and deflection from her 
contrary” are, he tells us, “the soul, limbs and limits of an authen- 
tical tragedy.”” And Chapman, we know, practised what he 
preached. He suffered imprisonment for his share in the political 
satire of Eastward Ho; his two-part drama on the fall of Biron 
was driven from the stage and ruthlessly mangled by the cen- 
sor before it was licensed for the press; an ‘ his Monseur D’Olive is 
crowded with allusions to the extravagance of certain newly 
made ambassadors. There is, then, to begin with, a fair pre- 
sumption of political allegory and contemporary allusion in 
any play of Chapman’s. 

But Mrs Solve has a still stronger presumption of proba- 
bility. Her thesis is not merely that Chabot contains allusions 
to contemporary Stuart politics, but that it is definitely at once 
a political allegory and a plea for the pardon of Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, at the time of composition a prisoner in the 
Tower under deferred sentence of death. Now Chapman was 
a devoted adherent of Somerset. It seems perhaps a little 
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strange that so severe a moralist as Chapman should be a eulo- 
gist of the favorite who has been described as the Sporus of 
the court of James I. But one of the best points of the author’s 
work is the clear and convincing manner in which she shows 
that the fall of Somerset was due primarily to a cabal of power- 
ful families, that his condemnation was due to the King’s 
determination to break a favorite of whom he had grown weary, 
and that Somerset’s share in, or even knowledge of, the poisoning 
of Overbury was a matter of grave doubt in the minds of his 
contemporaries. Even Bacon who conducted the prosecution 
confessed to the King that the case against the Earl rested 
“chiefly upon presumptions.” It is not a matter for wonder, 
then, that Chapman believed in the innocence of the generous 
patron who had rescued him from the neglect into which he 
had sunk after the death of Prince Henry and had made the 
continuation of his work on Homer possible. That Chapman 
adhered to his belief throughout is shown by the fact that in 
1622 and 1624 he dedicated an original poem and a translation 
of the Hymns of Homer to the “‘Fautor of all goodness and 
virtue, my ever Most-Worthy-to-be-Most Honoured Lord,” 
i.e. to this supposed criminal. There is a prima facie probability 
in the case the author sets out to prove. 

It would take far too long to follow Mrs Solve’s elaborate 
development of her thesis. It may be briefly summarized as 
follows. Sometime after the fall of Bacon in the spring of 1621 
Chapman found in Pasquier’s Les Recherches de la France the 
story of the trial, condemnation, and subsequent exoneration 
of Philip Chabot, Admiral of France under Francis I. The 
story is told in full detail in an edition of 1611, but a later edition 
of this very year 1621 may well have come into Chapman’s 
hands and suggested to him the analogy between Chabot’s 
case and that of Somerset, especially since the recent fall of 
the Chancellor Bacon, corresponded so closely to the fall of 
Chabot’s chief enemy, the French Chancellor. Pasquier’s, 
work is the one undoubted source of the play, but Chapman’s 
additions to and departures from his source have long puzzled 
critics and scholars. It is the outstanding feature of this thesis 
that all these points of difference explained are by the hypothesis 
that Chapman set out to work to write a play that would appeal 
to his royal master by showing how an earlier King had first 
exposed a faithful servant to the jealous rage of his enemies 
and then received him back into favor and punished his adver- 
saries, but too late to save the broken-hearted servant’s life. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these differences is to be found 
in the motivation of the King’s action. According to Pasquier 
Francis acted out of mere caprice; the King in Chapman’s play 
is provoked by the obstinacy of his servant and exposes him to 
trial with a firm resolve to pardon him when he has been suf- 
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ficiently humbled. It would have been most impolitic in Chap- 
man in a plea for mercy to have represented his King as acting 
on mere whim; but the obstinacy of Somerset and the purpose 
of James to pardon him if he confessed his guilt are facts of 
history which the writer recalls to us. Again the fall of Somerset 
was due primarily to a cabal of English lords to oust him and 
install Buckingham in his place as royal favorite. There is no 
such cabal in Pasquier, but it is the main-spring of the action 
in Chapman’s play and the figures in the cabal from the Queen 
to the Prosecutor are not difficult to identify with Somerset’s 
opponents. There is however, one striking difference, the Mont- 
morency of Pasquier is a very different person from the gracious 
character who bears his name in the play, and that character 
may well represent the new favorite, Buckingham as he ap- 
peared before his head was turned by the favor of the King 
and the friendship of the Prince of Wales. And Buckingham 
seems in the end to have interceded for Somerset as Chapman’s 
Montmorency does for Chabot. 

A possible objection might be urged against this thesis on 
the ground that it is not altogether likely that so stern a mora- 
list as Chapman would have written such a tactful plea. But 
Chapman was not pleading his own cause but that of a friend 
and patron; and there is some very interesting evidence added 
by Mrs Solve in an appendix which goes to show that with all 
his tact Chapman was not skilful enough to elude the suspicion 
of the censor. The play according to her hypothesis was com- 
posed some time between the fall of Bacon, 1621, and the par- 
don of Somerset in 1624. I would suggest in passing an earlier 
date for the terminus ad quem, i.e. the release of Somerset from 
prison in January 1622. But it was not licensed for presentation 
until April 1635 nearly a year after Chapman’s death. How is 
one to account for this long delay? Easily enough if we assume 
that the Censor, Sir George Buck, to whom Chapman must 
have first applied, perceived the political significance of the play 
and with the memory of Chapman’s earlier offence in the matter 
of the Biron plays in his mind, refused a license to stage or to 
publish the work. In March 1622 Buck was superseded as Mas- 
ter of the Revels by Sir John Astley who almost at once sold 
his office to Sir Henry Herbert. Now Sir Henry was a near 
kinsman of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and William 
had apparently been a member of the cabal which had con- 
trived the overthrow of Somerset; certainly he had been one 
of the few friends of Bacon at the time of his trial. It is alto- 
gether likely that the Herberts would have refused a license to 
a play which showed their enemy in so favorable, their friend in 
so unhappy a light. 

How then does it come that the play was ever licensed for 
the stage? The answer is not difficult if we consider the date of 
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license. By 1635 King James, Bacon, Buckingham, Coke and 
William Herbert were dead: Somerset still survived, but was 
living in obscure retirement, and the scandal of his trial was a 
thing of the distant past. When the popular dramatist Shirley 
revised Chapman’s manuscript play and presented it to Sir 
Henry for a license, that official probably saw no good reason 
why he should refuse his approval and lose his customary fee. 
An interesting fact which helps to account for this action is 
that all Shirley’s additions—easy to be distinguished from the 
original work of Chapman—tend definitely to obscure the politi- 
cal,allegory. The Wife, for example, a character plainly intro- 
duced by Shirley, could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be identified with the guilty Countess of Somerset. 

Mrs Solve then may be said to have proved her case, at 
least so far as proof in such matters is at all possible. The one 
objection raised by the reviewer in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (Sept. 26, 1929) that Chapman took a certain risk in 
representing Coke as the brutal Proctor-General of the play 
may be easily answered by pointing out that at the supposed 
date of composition Coke was in deep disgrace with the Court 
and the suggested risk, therefore, was no risk at all. 

All in all Mrs Solve has done a careful, detailed, and very 
satisfactory piece of work; the tone and temper of her treat- 
ment is admirable; the evidence is carefully studied and clearly 
presented. To the body of the thesis there is appended a chrono- 


logical table, most useful in checking up the order of events 
involved in her work, a discussion of the date of licensing, a 
reprint of the Pasquier source, and a very complete biblio- 
graphy. One may look forward with confidence to further 
— in this interesting field from so careful and judicious a 
scholar. 


T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 





THEODORE Hook AND HIS Novets. By Myron F. Brightfield. 

Harvard University. Cambridge, 1928. 

In Professor Brightfield’s book the question —Who was 
Theodore Hook?—has received a careful answer. A modern act 
of recovery was desirable, since seldom has so popular an author 
met so swift an eclipse. The Lockhart sketch at his death, 
though firm and memorable, was short. The biography by 
Barham, friendly and informed, was too near its subject for 
appraisal. Most studies have tended to be strings of anecdotes, 
of repartee, puns, hoaxes, the masterworks of this merry spirit. 
Professor Brightfield has treated the dubious pages in Hook’s un- 
lucky life with sense and fresh information. He has got through 
the old stories without loitering and added nice rakings from out- 
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of-the-way memoirs. The personality emerges well: of this wit, 
improvisatore, diner-out, journalist, novelist, “kindest of libel- 
lers’—and if without quite the gusto of some earlier portraits, 
only because Hook is not the most solid theme for extended in- 
vestigation “‘in sober mornings.” 

The book is well proportioned. It would be easier reading if 
some minor paths were more obviously posted in advance, but 
that is a small matter. The farces deserve and receive little 
attention. The facts about Hook the journalist, specially as 
editor of the important John Bull and the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, are conveniently though briefly shaped. Most important 
is the thorough study of Hook’s novels, their relation to other 
fiction during the lean years of the twenties, with short refer- 
ence to the Thackeray connection, with excellent discussion of 
Hook’s undisputed gift to Dickens. 

The last theme might have been stressed even more. Hook 
was non-pareil in enjoyment of those regrettable coincidences 
which Sam Weller found characteristic of his London. And the 
accents of Mr. Jingle are heard more than twice in companies 
of Hook’s creation. They come authentically for instance from 
Buskin of Killing NoMurder and therefore may owe something 
to the comedian Matthews. 

Professor Brightfield is moderate. He recognizes Hook’s 
prohibitive limitations as writer of fiction: his unconscionable 
casualness, his addiction to farce. He finds unsuccessful Hook’s 
attempt to graft the romance formula on the realistic setting, 
condemns the rigidity of the moral-tale structure. But he finds 
in Hook a definite contribution to realism: as special vendor of 
the “society” novel, as a link between Smollett and Dickens 
in the massing of “humours,” most individually in his zest 
— by Dickens for detailed description of his social 
world. 

The critic takes us with him most of the way. Some minor 
theses one questions. Without holding a brief for Gervase 
Skinner one may have more patience with the moral-tale 
structure, since even that has its virtue of delight—distinctness 
—and in Jane Austen’s hands shows what it can do. Or, to 
touch a by-quarrel, one may believe that any realism may be 
no less major for being local. More seriously one wonders 
whether the word “realism,” though accurately qualified, be 
not a little over-significant for use about so faint a novel even 
as Gilbert Gurney, full of fun and autobiography as it is. 

The best literary journalism of Hook’s period amazes today 
by its endurance in vivacity and froth-making. It recalls a 
conviviality, sometimes gross, but indeliberate, witty, of a 
time when men drank for fun and not to make a point of it. 
Theodore Hook was of that tribe. And perhaps it is the sheer 
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power to keep up a breeze that most suggests Dickens as we 
turn back to the novel of his predecessor at Professor Bright- 
field’s competent suggestion. 


Wellesley College. 


ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 





Lyric PIONEERS OF MODERN GERMANY. STUDIES IN GERMAN 
Sociat Poetry. By Solomon, Liptzin. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1928. 187 pages. Cloth $2.75. 

The scope and subject matter of this book is clearly stated 
by the subtitle: Studies in German Social Poetry. The main 
title Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany is, as the tenor of the 
book shows, the author’s confession of faith in matters econo- 
mic and social. This brings in an element of genuine live in- 
terest and gives the book a pleasing temperamental warmth. 
The author has read widely in the social literature of the 
period under consideration and is thus able to bring in a great 
deal of comparatively new material. The book in the main 
deals with the political and social poetry from 1830 to 1850. 
More might have been made of the social tendencies of the 
Sturm und Drang and a fuller comparison would have put the 
later movement into clearer light, especially if the difference 
between the political and social background of the earlier and 
that of the later period had been amply discussed. The author 
would have seen the reason why Chamisso was not the poet of 
the proletariat, but only of the tiers état. This lack of histori- 
cal perspective is one fault of the book. Another is the lack of 
a sufficiently keen insight into literary values. A sentence on 
page 13: “‘Freiligrath and Heine are no less alive in our age than 
are Karl Henckell or Ernst Toller,’’ leads one to ask: Is Henckell 
alive? He seems dead and forgotten. On page 16 Chamisso is 
called “‘the leading lyrist of the Thirties.” How about Heine, 
Lenau, Platen, Mérike? And yet I feel that I have to come to 
the rescue of Chamisso when I read on page 24 about Der 
Bettler und sein Hund: ““The poet’s criticism is directed against 
a harsh tax and not against an unjust social order.” And this 
sentence is preceded by the exclamation: “As if the revocation 
of an edict would remove the tragic elements from a beggar’s 
existence!’’ Chamisso is not quite as simple-minded as all that. 
How about Die Not lehrt beten, which is not mentioned? The 
exacting of the payment of a tax from a beggar is an expression 
of social injustice just as is the starving child of the weaver in 
Freiligrath. Chamisso was not the poet of the proletariat be- 
cause it did not occupy the center of interest which was still 
held by the fiers état as in 1789. It is idle to berate Chamisso 
because he depicts the sufferings of the third estate and not the 
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roletariat. One might ask: what is the difference between the 
ot of the serf and the day laborer in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century and of the proletarian who emerged a few 
decades later? 

The greatest poet of the whole movement is, of course, 
Heine. Dr. Liptzin sees in Heine the man with a mission in 
whose soul the fire of a prophet was flaming. There can be no 
question that both Herwegh and Freiligrath felt that mission 
far more keenly and had more of the stern stuff of the prophet 
in them. Heine is the wittiest journalist that ever invaded Par- 
nassus, but he is not a prophet, not even a whole-hearted parti- 
san. 


Bin kein Held, es fehlen mir 
Die pathetischen Geberden, 


he himself confesses, as on his bed of pain he informs the Lord: 


Du weiszt ja, dasz ich kein Talent 
Zum Miartyrtume habe. 


On page 83 Dr. Liptzin says: “Perhaps we may say that the 
steel beams upon which the structure of his [Heine’s] personality 
rests are Jewish, but the structure itself is German—and the 
polish that adds color and beauty to this structure is French.” 
Where are the steel beams in Heine whose motto was on many 
an occasion: “Wes Brod ich ess, des Lied ich sing?” Does the 
charm and beauty of what is best in Heine come from France? 
In prose and verse Heinrich Heine is the heir of Goethe and of 
German Romanticism. To these two forces—of the Romanti- 
cists I mention especially Brentano and Jean Paul—Heine 
owes well nigh everything. : 

But I must come to Heine’s rescue. Dr. Liptzin stresses the 
burlesque note in Heine’s social lyrics, and justly so, but he 
utterly misinterprets the poem Pomare. The point of the poem 
is not that this queen of the demi-monde achieves luxury, but 
that she escapes the misery of a pauper and a vile death and the 
dissecting table of the medical student only because she dies 
young. 

Gott sei Dank, du hast geendet, 
Gott sei Dank, und du bist tot. 


For the Heine of the Romanzero there is but one escape from 
life’s inevitable doom: an early death! 


Was gut und grosz 
Und schén, das nimmt ein schlechtes Ende! 


The poem Ein Weib has not as its main theme the happiness of 
the thief and his consort, as Dr. Liptzin would have it, but his 
death on the gallows and her utter depraved faithlessness. The 
poem is less of a social lyric than ein Lied von der Weibertreul 
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One statement about Lord Byron must be challenged: 
“He cast his eyes towards Greece and there he met a dramatic 
death fighting for a free people.” The sentence has a fine ring, 
but what was there dramatic about Byron’s death? He did not 
meet his fate on the field of battle, nor did he die of wounds 
but of a fever in bed! He might have done as well at home in 
England or in Italy where his Apollo-like beauty had disap- 
peared under an excess of adipose tissue. And the Greek a 
“free people?” Those who went to their aid as Byron did came 
back thoroughly disillusioned. 

For a second edition I have two suggestions. One is that 
the German titles of all poems be given; this would facilitate 
the finding of these poems when the originals are not reprinted 
in the notes. The other is that instead of Heine’s poems in the 
original, which are so readily accessible, Freytag’s poem the 
Harlot be reprinted. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 

University of Wisconsin 





IsLanpica, Vor. XIX. IceLanpic MANuscripts. By Halldor 


Hermannsson. Issued by Cornell University Library. 
Ithaca, New York, 1929. 


This volume should prove valuabie to all students of Ice- 
landic language and literature, more specially .» those inter- 
ested in Old Icelandic literature. The first part (pp. 1-17) deals 
with the use of runes as a literary medium in Iceland, with the 
introduction of the Latin alphabet and the writing in Latin 
in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. A brief discussion of 
the beginnings of writing in the Icelandic tongue then follows. 
Then are treated in some detail such questions as the develop- 
ment of the Icelandic alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon and the Nor- 
wegian influence upon it, the Icelandic bookhand, the making 
and use of parchment in Iceland, the process employed in pre- 
paring and writing of codices, the instrument used for writing 
as well as the ink used, etc. The introduction closes with a de- 
scription of old Icelandic book-binding and the outward appear- 
ance of early Icelandic manuscripts. The second part of the 
volume (pp. 17-27) includes a consideration of the criteria for 
dating the oldest Icelandic manuscripts, and a description of 
the principal manuscripts now in existence. The author finds 
that “of vellum manuscripts produced in Iceland, or written 
by Icelanders, earlier than the middle of the sixteenth century 
there are now extant some seven hundred, counting all frag- 
ments.” He adds: ‘‘This is a goodly number and bears testimony 
to an uncommonly greatliterary activity, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the losses particularly among the earliest manu- 
scripts must have been very heavy.” 
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The main body of the book (pp. 27-76) consists in the his- 
tory proper of Icelandic manuscripts. We learn where these 
were kept and who owned them at different times, their place 
of origin, etc. In dealing with the authorship of early Icelandic 
writings, the share that the clergy and the laymen had, respec- 
tively, in the production of secular literature, the author be- 
lieves that the greater part of this literature “was written by, or 
committed to parchment at the instance of, laymen, although 
in many cases a cleric may have held the quill.” This is in sub- 
stance the view taken by Professor Rudolf Meissner on the basis 
of internal evidence of individual works. Hermannsson gives 
convincing evidence of the correctness of this view by referernce 
to the available information about the contents of libraries of 
religious institutions in Iceland. Hermannsson discusses at 
some length the ways in which Icelandic manuscripts were 
removed from the country, and the various factors which played 
a part in determining their ultimate fate. One reads with mixed 
feelings his vivid account of Iceland as the happy hunting 
ground of antiquarians and bibliophiles, and of the time when 
representatives of the Danislf and Swedish governments were 
scouring the country for manuscripts and other antiquities, and 
finally the life and the work of the principal collectors and anti- 
quarians, whether Icelandic or not. Men like Bishop Bryn- 
jélfur Sveinsson, Jén Eggertsson, and Arni Magnisson receive, 
of course, a proportionally large share of the attention. To the 
last named and his activities is in fact—and deservedly so— 
devoted all of part VI (pp. 58-71). For as a collector Arni 
merits our admiration, even if it is debatable whether through 
his wholesale exportation of manuscripts and other documents 
he was rendering his nation a lasting service. In fact, measured 
in terms of its effects upon the intellectual life of the Icelandic 
people, this removing of all obtainable manuscripts from the 
country was far from being a beneficial undertaking. That 
these had for centuries largely supplied the spiritual sustenance 
of the nation need hardly be emphasized. They had linked 
the people with their past, had been to them a source of 
encouragement and enlightenment. Now the nation was de- 
prived of these. The result was inevitable: lack of interest in 
the past on the part of Icelanders and corresponding lack of 
knowledge of their early history, along with a decline of his- 
torical studies. To an Icelander, the history of his country’s 
manuscripts is indeed a sad one. With full justification Her- 
mannsson can say (p. 74): “It is an irony of fate that the coun- 
try which produced so many manuscripts should now possess 
only one parchment codex of the J énsbok (of ca. 1600) and about 
twenty vellum fragments, none of them important.” And how 
many manuscripts were completely lost, through carelessness, 
in transportation, or in fires, no one can tell. 
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Two features of the volume further deserve attention. It 
contains a list of catalogues of Icelandic manuscripts (pp. 77- 
80), which is of great value. There are also included eight 
plates illustrative of Icelandic book-binding and the general 
appearance of the manuscripts. As regards paper and printing, 
the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

RICHARD BECK 

University of North Dakota. 





Nosre Rake: THe Lire or CHaAries, Fourta Lorp 

Mouwn. BEING A STUDY IN THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 

THACKERAY’S HENRY Esmonp. By Robert Stanley Forsythe, 

Ph. D. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 

Press. 1928. xviii + 310 pp. 

Professor Forsythe’s book should interest a variety of read- 
ers. Students of Thackeray will find it indispensable; his- 
torians will be surprised to learn that so many of their own 
number have recorded as fact much that Professor Forsythe 
has proved to be only fiction. Casual readers will discover that 
the true story of Lord Mohun is almost as interesting as the 
many legends which have sprung up concerning him, and those 
who are fascinated by famous trials and famous criminals 
will find pleasure in following the author in his search for valid 
evidence which even so eminent a legal authority as Lord 
Birkenhead has overlooked. The brief footnote with which 
Professor Forsythe began some years ago has grown to be not 
one study but a combination of two or three. 

The primary title is somewhat misleading. The Noble Rake 
is not a flippant book. The author has read widely; rare pam- 
phlets, eighteenth-century novels, almost-forgotten histories, 
obscure memoirs and diaries, and such voluminous publications 
as those of the British Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
have been searched with diligence and enthusiasm. Every by- 
path has been followed to its end, and the amount of information 
which has been gathered is often amazing. Indeed, if Professor 
Forsythe had not forestalled criticism by an admission that his 
footnotes are “slightly forbidding,” one might find fault with 
their voluminousness, and perhaps cite page and note to prove 
that he sometimes gives us information which, though inter- 
esting, really adds nothing to our knowledge of the life and 
character of Lord Mohun. 

It is as “a study in the historical background of Henry 
Esmond” that the book is most important. The author has 
compared the career of the real Lord Mohun with that of 
Thackeray’s villain, year by year and duel by duel, determining 
when possible the sources of the novelist’s incidents, and showing 
how he revised, added, and excised in order to handle his plot 
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as effectively as possible and to “maintain such an air of the 
utmost veracity as to deceive the average reader into believing 
that the History of Henry Esmond is history indeed.” With 
this book the story of “‘the noble rake” is complete, but the 
study of Thackeray is only begun. Is it too much to hope that 
Professor Forsythe may find time to make a study of the entire 
historical background of the novel and of the novelist’s use of 
his sources? It would shed much light not only upon Thackeray 
the novelist but also upon Thackeray the essayist and critic. 
J. Homer Caskey 
University of Illinois 





Tue GruB-STREET JOURNAL. By James T. Hillhouse, Ph. D. 
Duke University Press. Durham, North Carolina, 1928. 


This study, written in a pleasing style and contained in an 
attractive volume, presents a comprehensive analysis of the 
contents of an important periodical which was published weekly 
from the beginning of 1730 to the end of 1737. An appendix 
lists in chronological order the contents, with the exception of 
news items, of each number, both of the Grub-Street Journal and 
the short-lived Literary Courier that followed it. The thorough- 
ness of the digest and the systematic organization of the mater- 
ial, though necessarily recording much trivial matter, afford us 
an entirely adequate idea of the newspaper. It is to be regretted 
that Doctor Hillhouse was disappointed in the chief purpose 
inspiring him to investigate the Journal, namely, to ascertain 
definitely Pope’s connection with the periodical. Pope seems to 
have covered up his tracks so successfully that the truth may 
never be known. In its own day the Journal was considered a 
sequel to the Dunciad and largely an organ of Pope’s, and, in 
spite of denials both on the part of the latter and of the editors, 
there is much reason to believe that the poet was very close to, 
if he did not control, the venture. Pope and his friends are 
treated with utmost respect, the “‘gentlemen of the Dunciad”’ 
are invariably held up to all the ridicule that malicious satire and 
sarcasm could discover or invent. If, as in the case of Thomson, 
the Journal through ignorance satirized one who enjoyed Pope’s 
favor, the mistake was soon rectified. The extent of Pope’s own 
contributions to the paper may never be exactly determined, 
but that he did contribute both prose and verse cannot be denied, 
for the evidence, both external and internal, is convincing. He 
also used the Journal as his mouth-piece in making various pro- 
nouncements. Further evidence of the close relationship 
between the Dunciad and the periodical is revealed in the denom- 
inations given its friends and foes as Popeians or Parnassians, 
Theobaldians or Grubeans. The very idea of representing the 
newspaper as an official organ of a fictitious club of Grub-street 
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writers, could very well have been derived from the mythical 
Concanen Club, which, according to Pope, met weekly to abuse 
him, and which was composed of the very members that graced 
the Grub-street Society. Finally, the tone and satiric method 
are essentially those of the notes and other paraphernalia that 
were added to the 1729 edition of the Dunciad, generally known 
as the Variorum. This material is the most reprehensible part 
of the great satire. In the poem itself the poet’s creative ima- 
gination raised his work to the realm of art, in which the actual 
and accidental are subdued, and the characters take on a life 
and being of their own more or less detached from any real 
persons. They become great satiric creations. But the notes 
tend to bring the poem down from the universal to the actual. 
The malicious squibs of poetry found in them turn satire into 
studied insult, while the prose presents an unholy mess of scan- 
dal, lies, insinuations, and pretended biographies that cannot be 
matched in literary history, unless indeed, in the journal under 
discussion. For the Grub-street Journal was a sequel, not to the 
Dunciad proper, but to the disreputable appendages of the 
satire. The picture of the literary world revealed in both pro- 
ductions is a sorry one—a mighty din of voices shouting cal- 
umny and vituperation, while now and then, when some unfor- 
tunate victim winces under an unjust blow, a querulous voice 
raises a weak defense of fact against the torrent of scandal and 
abuse. At times there are keen thrusts of satire and biting 
sarcasm but even these subtler methods make use of the dirtiest 
material. The Grub-street Journal like the Dunciad sanctified 
its unholy activities with an unctuous avowal of the moral duty 
of satirizing bad, low, and detestable writers, but one needs not 
the eye of a seer to perceive that literary depravity was deter- 
mined largely by personal prejudices and interests. 

Doctor Hillhouse emphasizes the fact that, though Pope’s 
relations with the periodical were most intimate during the first 
year or two of its existence, the undeniable success of its later 
years was due entirely to one of its two editors, Richard Russel. 
The late Professor Lounsbury was the first to identify this 
gentleman, but very vaguely. Doctor Hillhouse, however, re- 
veals him as a definite historical character. A graduate of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and later the vicar of a country parish 
in Sussex, which position he lost because of his non-juring 
principles, he was at the time our story begins the keeper of a 
boarding house in Westminster for boys attending Westminster 
School. Though the reviewer feels that Doctor Hillhouse has 
exaggerated somewhat the pungency, cleverness and keenness of 
Russel’s satire, the latter must be credited with a remarkable 
gift of inspiring and prolonging profitable controversies and 
with the ability to sustain the success of the paper after Pope 
had all but withdrawn completely. The periodical survived only 


two years after Russel gave up the editorship. 
RICHARD F. JONES 


Washington University. 
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Tue EArty GERMAN THEATRE IN NEw York. By Fritz A. H. 
Leuchs. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 


Dr. Leuchs, in his comprehensive study of the early German 
theatre in New York, preserves for posterity the record of an 
important cultural institution that exercised an appreciable 
influence for three quarters of a century. The author does more 
than merely present a detailed chronicle of the theatre from 
January 6, 1840, when the first play in German was given by 
an amateur organisation, up to October 10, 1872, when the 
Germania Theater was opened in the building of Tammany 
Hall. In his first chapter, entitled “The Cultural Background 
of the Period,” he paints a panorama of the rise, the spread, 
and the activity of the Germans in New York, that is of great 
interest to all who are familiar with this metropolis. The 
tremendous expansion of the city, whose population increased 
threefold in the period from 1840 to 1870, resulted in a gradual 
shifting northward of the German colony which was at first 
located in the downtown district near City Hall until it reached 
its present Yorkville center. ~ 

The earliest plays in German were given during the 1840’s 
at small halls and restaurants in lower Manhattan by amateur 
groups of well-meaning but impractical men and women. The 
most important of these groups was the Deutscher dramatischer 
Verein, which rented the Franklin Theatre and for three seasons 
from 1840 to 1843 entertained with a few performances of 
Schiller and a great many of Kotzebue. When the theatre 
was forced to close its doors, owing to the impossibility of the 
numerically weak German element supporting a permanent 
dramatic institution, sporadic attempts continued and German 
plays were given in various halls. These attempts became 
more numerous as the tide of German immigration set in after 
the Revolution of 1848. Dr. Leuchs lists forty-five Liebhaber- 
biihnen in New York during the following decade, at which 
more than a thousand German performances were offered. 

These stages arose chiefly in restaurants, beer halls, wine 
taverns, and public gardens. “‘Frequently no admission what- 
soever was charged, since the income derived from the thirsty 
German’s beer or wine check proved sufficient to defray the 
costs of producing the plays. However, when the owner did 
not have great confidence in his patron’s purse or in the latter’s 
willingness to spend enough for refreshments, he would generally 
exact a small entrance fee, ranging between six and fifteen 
cents or more.” 

When the Staditheater opened its doors for the first time in 
1854, New York had its first regular and dignified home for 
German drama. For almost ten years daily performances were 
given. Tragedies of Shakespeare, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe 
alternated with comedies of Nestroy, Benedix, Birch-Pfeiffer, 
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and Lokalpossen. The tragedies gave a dignified tone to the 
undertaking and the comedies furnished the box-office suc- 
cesses. 

In 1864 the actors moved into better quarters. The Neues 
Stadttheater with its seating capacity of thirty-five hundred, 
was one of the finest playhouses in the country. It inaugurated 
the policy of inviting leading actors and actresses from the best 
European stages. It numbered among its guests Ottilie Genée, 
Bogumil Dawison, Theodor L’Arronge, Hermann Hendrichs, 
Friedrich Haase, and Marie Seebach—actors and actresses 
who could rival, if not outshine, the brightest luminaries on 
the English stage at the time. 

The closing of the Newes Stadttheater in 1872 and the opening 
of the Germania Theater in the same year inaugurates a new 
period in the history of the German stage in se York. It 
is to be hoped that this later period will find an historian as 
skillful and as painstaking as Dr. Leuchs. The sources for the 
early theatre were difficult of access. Their detection and inter- 
pretation required a great deal of minute research. Dr. Leuchs 
has successfully overcome all difficulties and has made a 
scholarly, interesting, and important contribution to German- 
American history. 

Sou. LiptziIn 

College of the City of New York 





IBSEN THE MASTERBUILDER, A. E., Zucker New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1929. 


The author has well succeeded in the task he set himself: 
to write a biography of Henrik Ibsen. He gives a good picture of 
the great Norwegian as a human being, of the man full of frail- 
ties and shortcomings, yet dominated all his life by a great pur- 
pose. The book is of such character that it will surely bring 
Ibsen nearer to his readers. Zucker has made careful use of the 
extant literature on Henrik Ibsen, not only that part which has 
appeared in book form and is easily accessible, but also the 
material that is scattered in periodicals and dailies of various 
countries, especially, of course, of the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, England and America. And, more than that, he has 
visited the most important scenes of Ibsen’s life and formed per- 
sonal contact with a surprisingly large number of people that 
knew Ibsen in the flesh. Some of them were even associated with 
the great author as intimately as it was possible considering 
Ibsen’s aloofness. So we find in Zucker’s biography many little 
anecdotes and more or less authentic statements and reports 
which enable us to create a conception of the real Ibsen for 
ourselves, independently of Zucker’s own view, for he has 
presented his data with great impartiality. He has indeed 
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painted his hero ‘“‘warts and all.”’ Ibsen does not appear on the 
pages of this book as a flawless superman, the moralist might 
even say: quite on the contrary. 

All literary controversies have been avoided, and wisely so, 
for they have really no bearing on the subject here treated: Ibsen, 
the man. In one particular, however, Zucker, has committed 
himself. Ibsen is for him the masterbuilder, next to Shakespeare 
the greatest dramatist of modern civilization. Many will agree 
with him if the greatness of Ibsen is to be measured by the in- 
fluence of his life’s work upon his contemporaries and upon those 
that came after him, not only in the realm of ideas but also in the 
field of dramatic technique. The analytical form, which Ibsen 
again and again employed with great skill, was, to be sure, not 
invented by him, as Zucker points out, but by his example, he 
gave new impetus to its use. The outstanding feature in Ibsen’s 
technique was, however, his skilful handling of the exposition. 
Zucker points out “John Gabriel Borkman”’ as a perfect example 
of dramatic concentration, because the ideal time corresponds in 
this play to the actual time required for the presentation. In 
itself this feature is not an essential attribute of the highest 
attainment in dramatic art. But the play referred to is indeed a 
fine illustration of Ibsen’s great skill. One readily agrees with 
Zucker that Ibsen’s production forms an entity and can only be 
judged correctly as a whole. 

At the very close of his book, only to prove the fallibility of 
the prophecy made by a certain anonymous author, Zucker 
quotes from an article that appeared at the time of Ibsen’s 
death, penned by one of his foes. But the very first clause of the 
paragraph in question nevertheless contains an important 
truth. “The later years of the nineteenth century were ripe for 
the unsettling ministrations of men like Nietzsche and Ibsen.” 
The plays that made Ibsen’s name famous were, undoubtedly, 
not “Brand,” “Peer Gynt,” “Emperor and Galilean,” but his so 
called social dramas, in which he, seemingly at least, identified 
himself with certain causes that were much to the fore in those 
days. And it was by his social dramas that he exercised the 
greatest influence upon modern thought, in spite of the faulty 
logic, not of the dramatist, but of some of his interpreters. 
Zucker has not wholly escaped some of their fallacies. Thus he 
finds, for instance: ‘The heroine of this new drama (Ghosts) 
was a Nora grown up.” She was nothing of the kind. Fate had 
shuffied the cards for her in an entirely different manner. 
“Ghosts,”’ considered as a reply to the attacks made upon a 
“‘Doll’s House,” is weak. Judged independently, this drama is 
not only of superior technique, it also possesses a finality with 
regard to the issue it presents wholly lacking to the other social 
plays. One needs only to mention names like Camilla Collett 
and Aasta Hansteen to bring out the fact that Ibsen did not 
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advance es new ideas in these plays, but, to be sure, he 
spoke in tones that re-echoed around the world. The only novel 
written by Camilla Collett is referred to as “The Sheriff’s 
Daughters.” Though this be the accepted rendering of the title, 
it is inadequate and greatly misleading. The functions of an 
amimand do not at all correspond to those of a sheriff. But that is 
a minor matter, what does count is that the English title auto- 
matically transplants the characters and the events into a social 
stratum totally different from that of the original. 

In his bibliography Zucker suggests that the fact that Ibsen 
begot an illegitimate child during his Grimstad days is evidence 
tending to disprove Ludovici’s contention that Ibsen was sexu- 
ally subnormal. One can hardly agree with Zucker on this point. 
Nor does the fact that Ibsen’s senses flared up once more when 
he came in contact with Emilie Bardach allow of a more positive 
inference. This, however, in no manner strengthens Ludovici’s 
case. 
To the reviewer it seems that the chief cause of Ibsen’s dis- 
content during his stay in Grimstad is not to be found in the 
materialism of the people and their utter lack of intellectual and 
spiritual interests. Very likely Ibsen would have been less criti- 
cal of Grimstad“‘society,” had he not been excluded from it. 
A certain personal vanity was one of his less amiable traits, and 
a part of his ambition was to rise far above those very people 
who had ostracized him. When he had more than reached his 
goal, he was, to be sure, unable to benefit greatly by the adula- 
tion of entire nations. His reserve and his many inhibitions were 
an obstacle to the fullest enjoyment of his success. One may also 
doubt if Mrs. Ibsen had a great deal of influence upon the liter- 
ary productions of her husband, and if he talked over with her 
his literary affairs. At any rate, such an assumption seems 
strongly at variance with the incident related by Zucker on page 
183. Nor does the little poem expressing Ibsen’s gratitude to his 
wife suggest anything of the sort. 

There is no need to defend Ibsen against the accusation of 
insincerity and self-seeking made by the anonymous author re- 
ferred to above. Ibsen was selfish in as much as he placed self- 
realisation above everything else, but such as he was, he could 
strive for his goal only in sincere devotion to his task. But there 
is another statement in that self-same paragraph which contains 
more than a grain of truth. “It is doubtful if he ever felt a passion 
of tenderness, of gentle kindly feeling for mankind.” There was 
a good deal of Brand in Ibsen himself, he was inexorable in his 
demands and had little patience with human frailties, though he 
was more unsparing in his judgment in dealing with himself than 
in laying bare the shortcomings of his fellowmen. He was, how- 
ever, not emotional. Bjgrnson was temperamentally the very 
antipode of Ibsen, a fact which must be taken into account in 
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appraising his utterances. But he knew Ibsen probably as well 
as any man. His verdict was: “Ibsen is not a man, he is only a 
pen!” If we dispense with the figure of speech the statement 
means: Ibsen is all intellect, at least on the surface. The pas- 
sionate zeal of some of his pleas betrays the fire smoldering under 
the ashes. He was preeminently a theorist, and theorists are 
rarely amenable to the gentler emotions. The predominance of 
the intellect in Ibsen’s make-up accounts to a large extent for 
the fact that “indeed all human life appeared to Ibsen as a tragi- 
comedy.” It is not at all strange that he holds the strongest ap- 
peal for those that are of a highly emotional type. On one occa- 
sion, Zucker has been carried too far by his admiration for “the 
master builder,” it would seem. He finds: “No drama in world 
literature, probably, contains a conflict on a grander scale—the 
Emperor pitting himself against the Galilean—against God him- 
self.”” The atom against the universe, nay, against the author of 
the universe! It is impossible to conceive of such a conflict. 


Many of Zucker’s readers may differ with him on some points 
just because Ibsen is still a live fSsue. Disagreement and con- 
troversy will not cease until Ibsen, properly labelled, is safely 
tucked away in some corner of the hall of fame. 

The book has appeared in an attractive garb and contains 
but few errors, none of them of a really serious nature. Page 13 
read public instead of alms school. On page 18, pennies or cents 
would have been more appropriate than shillings. The Norwegian 
shilling was equivalent to about one cent in our money. English 
readers cannot help but associate with the term shilling the 
monetary value of the English shilling, and may be at a loss to 
account for Christopher Due’s expenditures for “adhesive plas- 
ter.” They might assume that court plaster was a luxury in those 
days, which it surely was.not, or that Due was in the habit of 
flaying rather than shaving himself. Page 57, 1.4 read Bogh 
instead of Bogh. Page 134, 1.7 such has been repeated; page 184, 
at the bottom of the illustration Bernick has been misspelled. 
On page 213, last line, 1879 should be 1830. Welhaven was no 
longer alive in 1879; he died in 1873. Since we have been pre- 
viously told that “in i851 at the age of 38 she (Camilla Collett) 
became a widow,” it is self-evident that the wrong date has crept 
in through oversight. It is not so apparent that it is also due toa 
mere error that Zucker refers to the Dane Herman Bang as a 
Norwegian author. But Zucker probably wanted to say Scandina- 
vian author. The nationality of Herman Bang is, moreover, un- 
important in this particular instance. His account and interpret- 
ation of Ibsen’s behavior during Bang’s lecture is the only thing 
that matters. Page 262, 1.3 a comma has been omitted. The 
given names of Michael Georg Conrad have been turned around 
on several occasions. In the index, he is, curiously enough, 
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correctly referred to as M. G. Conrad. But all these things are 
trifles. 

For the English speaking part of the world, Zucker’s bio- 
graphy of Ibsen means not only a welcome addition to the al- 
ready extensive Ibsen literature, it meets indeed a long felt 
want. 

Joser WIEHR 
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